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MA’ARUF THE COBBLER AND HIS WIFE 
FATIMAH. 


There dwelt once upon a time in the God-guarded city of Cairo 
a cobbler who lived by patching old shoes.’ His uanio was 
Ma’aruf’ and he had a wife called Falimah, whom the folk had 
nicknamed “The Dung''" ; for that she was a whorish, worthless 
wretch, scanty of shame and mickle of mischief, She ruled her 
spouse and used to abuse him and curse him a thousand times a 
day ; and he feared her malice and dreaded her misdoings ; for 
that he was a sensible man and careful of his repute, but poor- 
conditioned. When he earned much he spent it on her, and 
when he gained little, she revenged herself on his body that night, 
leaving him no peace and making his night black as her book^ 
for she was even as of one like her sailh the poet : — • 

How manifold niglits have I passed with my wife • In the saddest 
plight with all iiiisory rife: 

Would Heaven when first I went in to her * With a cup of cold poison 
I’d ta’en her life. 

Amongst other afflictions which befell him from her, one day she 
said to him, “ O M.a’aruf, I wish thee to bring me this night a 
vermicelli-cake dressed with bees’ honey."’’ He replied, “So Allah 
Almighty aid me to its price, I will bring it thee. By Allah, I 


I Arab. " Zarabia " (pi. of zarbun). lit. slaves' shoes or saiulals, the 
cUaussure worn by Mamelukes. Here the word is used in its raodenl sense 
of stout shoes or walliing bools. 

z The popular word means goodness, etc,, s.g. *' A'mil al-Ma'ariif " = 
have the Idndness ; do me the favour. 

3 Eozy translates " 'Urrah" = Une Megere; Lane terms it a "vulgar 
word signifying a wielted, mischievous shrew." But it is Ihe fern, irrm of 
’Urr=diuig ; noL a bad name for a daughter of Billingsgate ; and reminds us 
of the term " Diing-bcardlings,’’ applied by the amiable Hailgerda to her 
enemy's sous. (The Story of Burnt Njal, ii. ,17.) 

4 i.i. blade lilto the hook of her actions, which would be shown to her on 
Doomsday. (See night dccclxxi.) The ungodly hold It in the left hand, the 
right being bound behind tlieir backs, and they appear in ten foul forms, apes, 
swine, etc., for which see Sale, sect, iv. 

5 The " Kunaiah" (vennieelli-cake) is a favourite dish of wheaten flour, 
worked somewhat liner than our vermicelli, fried with samii (butter molted 
and clarified) and sweetened with honey or sugar. See Lane, M. Ii, chapt. v, 
Bees’ honey is opposed to various syrups which arc used as sweeteners. See 
night cccclxxxiv. 
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AIJ Laylah wa Layiali. 

inve no dirhams to-day, but our Lord will make things easy. 

Rejoined she. And Shahrazad perceived the dawn of day and 

ceased to say her permitted say. 

jaotu hifjcn it teas tf)e jSmc |)unlircli anti Jl^iurtictl) JRiflljt, 

She resumed, It hath reached me, O auspicious King, that 
Lvarufthe Cobbler said to his spouse “ If Allah aid me to Us 
price, I will bring it to thee this night Ly Allah, I h^^ve no 
dirhams to-day, but our Lord will make things easy to me She 
rejoined, “ I wot naught of these words ; whether He aid thee or 
aid thee'not, look thou come not to me save with the vermicelli 
and bees’ honey; and if thou come without it I will make thy 
ni"ht black as thy fortune whenas thou marriedst me and fellest 
into my hand.” Quoth he, “ Allah is bountilul ! ” and going out 
with grief scattering itself from his body, prayed the dawn-prayer 
and opened his shop, saying, I beseech thee, O Lord, to vouchsafe 
me the price of the Kunafah and ward off from me the mischief of 
yonder wicked woman this night ! ” After which he sat in the 
shop till noon, but no work came to him and his fear of his wile 
redoubled. Then he arose and locking his shop, went out pel plexed 
as to how he should do in the matter of the vermicelli-cake, 
seeing he had not even the wherewithal to buy bread. Presently 
he came up to the shop of the Kunafah-seller and stood before it 
distraught, whilst his eyes brimmed with tears. The pastry-cook 
glanced at him and said, “O Master Ma’aruf, why dost thou weep? 
Tell me what hath befallen thee.’ So he acquainted him with his 
case, saying, “ My wife is a shrew, a virago who would have me 
bring her a Kunafah : but I have .sal in my shop till past 
mid-day and have not gained even the price of bread ; wherefore 
I am in fear of her.” The cook laughed and said, “ No harm shall 
come to thee. How many pounds wilt thou have? ” “ Five 

pounds,” answered Ma’aruf. So the man weighed him out five 
pounds of vermicelli-cake and said to him, “I have clarified butter, 
but no bees’ honey. Here is drip-honey,® however, which is better 
than bees’ honey ; and what harm will there be if it he with 
drip-honey ? ” Ma’aruf was ashamed to object, because the 
pastry-cook was to have patience with him for the price, and 


1 t.e. will send us aid. The Shrew's rejoinder is highly impious in Moslem 
opinion. 

2 Arab. "Asal Katr”; “afinekindof black honey, treacle,” says J.ano; 
but It is afterwards called cane-honey ('Asal Ka-.ab). I have never heard it 
applied to " the syrup which exudes from ripe dates when hung up.” 
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Ma'iinif the Cobbler Mid his Wife Fatimah. 

said, “ Give it me with drip-honey.” So he fried a vermicelli- 
cake for him with butter and drenched it with drip-honey, till it 
was fit to present to Kings. Then he asked him, ” Dost thou 
want bread' and cheese?” and Ma’aruf answered, “Yes.” So 
he gave him four half- dirhams’ worth of bread and one of cheese, 
and the vermicelli was ten nusfs. Then said he, “ Know, O 
Ma’aruf, that thou owest me fifteen nusfs, so go to thy wife and 
make merry and take this nusf for the Hammam ; and thou shalt 
have credit for a day or two or three till Allah provide thee 
with thy daily bread. And straiten not thy wife, for I will have 
patience with thee till such time as thou shalt have dirhams to 
spare.” So Ma’aruf took the vermicelli-cake and bread and 
cheese and went away, with a heart at ease, blessing the pastry- 
cook and saying, “ Extolled be Tby perfection, O my Lord ! 
How bountiful art Thou ! ” When he came home, his wife 
enquired of him, “ Hast thou brought the vermicelli-cake ? ” and 
replying “Yes,” he set it before her. She looked at it and seeing 
that it was dressed with cane-honey,® said to him, “ Did I not 
bid thee bring it with bees’ honey? Wilt thou contrary my wish 
and have it dressed with cane-honey?” He excused himself to 
her, saying, “ I bought it not save on credit ” ; but said she, 
"This talk is idle; I will not eat Kunafah save with bees' 
honey.” And she was wroth with it and threw it in his face, 
saying, “Begone, thou pimp, and bring me other than thisl” 
Then she dealt him a buffet on the cheek and knocked out one of 
his teeth. The blood ran down upon his breast and for stress of 
anger he smote her on the head a single blow and a slight ; 
whereupon she clutched his beard and fell to shouting out and 
saying, “ Help, O Moslems ! ” So the neighbours came in and 
freed his beard from her grip; then they reproved and reproached 
her, saying, “We are all content to eat Kunafah with cane- 
honey. Why, then, wilt thou oppress this poor man thus ? 
Verily, this is disgraceful in thee! ” And they went on to soothe 
her till they made peace between her and him. But, when 
the folk were gone, she sware that she would not eal of the 
vermicelli, and Ma'aruf, burning with hunger, said in himself, 
“She swearetli that she will not eat; so I will e’en eat.” Then 
he ate, and when she saw him eating, she said, “ Inshallah, may 


1 Arab. " 'Aysh," lit. = that on which man lives; "Khubz” being the 
more popular term. " Hubz and Joobn " is well-hnov/n at Malta. 

2 Arab. "Asal Kasab/' i.e. sugar, possibly made from sorgho-stalhs 
(Hmcus soi’t^hum), of which I made syrup in Central Africa. 
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the eating of it be poison to destroy the far one’s bodyd ” Quoth 
he, “ It shall not be at thy bidding"; and went on eating, laugh- 
ing and saying, “Thou swarest that thou wouldst not eat of 
this ; but Allah is bountiful, and to-morrow night, an the Lord 
decree, I will bring thee Kunafah dressed with bees’ honey, 
and thou shalt eat it alone.” And he applied himself to 
appeasing her, whilst she called down curses upon him; and 
she ceased not to rail at him and revile him with gross abuse 
till the morning, when she bared her fore-arm to beat him. 
Qnoth he, “ Give me time and I will bring thee other 
vermicelli-cake.’’ Then he went out to the mosque and prayed, 
after which he betook himself to his shop and opening it, 
sat down ; but hardly had he done this when up came two 
runners from the Kazi's court and said to him, “ Up with thee, 
speak with the Kazi, for thy wife hath complained of thee to 
him and her favour is thus and thus.” He recognised her by 
their description; and saying, “May Allah Almighty torment 
her I ” walked with them till he came to the Kazi’s presence, 
where he found Fatimah standing with her arm bound up and 
her face-veil besmeared with blood ; and she was weeping 
and wiping away her tears. Quoth the Kazi, “Ho man, hast 
thou no fear of Allah the Most High ? Why hast thou beaten 
this good woman and broken her fore-arm and knocked out her 
tooth and entreated her thus ?” And quoth Ma’aruf, “ If I beat 
her or put out her tooth, sentence me to what thou wilt • but 
in truth the case was thus and thus, and the neighbours made 
peace between me and her.” And he told him the story from 
first to last. Now this Kazi was a benevolent man; so he 
brought out to him a quarter dinar, saying, “ 0 man, lake this 
and get her Kunafah with bees’ honey and do ye make pence, 
thou and she.” Quoth Ma’aruf, “ Give it to her.” So she look 
it and the Kazi made peace between them, saying, “ 0 wife, 
obey thy husband; and thou, 0 man, deal kindly with her.“’’ 
Then they left the court, reconciled at the Kazi’s hands, and the 
woman went one way, whilst her husband returned by ano’ther way 
to his shop and sat there, when, behold, the runners came up to 
him and said, “ Give us our fee.” Quoth ho, “ The Kazi took not 
of me aught ; on the contrary, he gave me a quarter dinar,” But 
quoth they, “’Tis no concern of ours whether the Kazi took of 
thee or gave to thee, and if thou give us not our fee, we will exact 


' unpleasant euphemy see vol. iii, night cccmx 

the Kali’s’ court 
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it in spite of thee.” And they fell to dragging him about the 
market ; so he sold his tools and gave them half a dinar, whereupon 
they let him go and went away, whilst he put his hand to his cheek 
and sat sorrowful, for that he had no tools wherewith to work. 
Presently, up came two ill-favoured fellows and said to him, 
“ Come, O man, and speak with the Kazi ; for thy wife hath com- 
plained of thee to him.” Said he, “ He made peace between us 
just now.” But said they, “ We come from another Kazi, and thy 
wife hath complained of thee to our Kazi.” So he arose and went 
with them to their Kazi, calling on Allah for aid against her ; and 
when he saw her, he said to her, “ Did we not make peace, good 
woman?” Whereupon she cried, “There abideth no peace be- 
tween me and thee.” Accordingly he came forward and told the 
Kasi his story, adding, “And indeed the Kazi Such-an-one made 
peace between us this very hour.” Whereupon the Kazi said to 
her, “O strumpet, since ye two have made peace each with other, 
why comest thou to me complaining ? ” Quoth she, “He beat me 
after that ” ; but quoth the Kazi, “ Make peace each with other, 
and beat her not again, and she will cross thee no more.” So they 
made peace and the Kazi said to Ma’aruf, “ Give the runners their 
fee.” So he gave them their fee and going back to his shop, 
opened it and sat down, as he were a drunken man for excess of 
the chagrin which befell him. Presently, while he was still sitting, 
behold, a man came up to him and said, “ 0 Ma’aruf, rise and 
hide thyself, for thy wife hath complained of thee to the High 
Court^ and Abh Tabak^ is after thee.” So he shut his shop and 
fled towards the Gate of Victory.® Pie had five Nusfs of silver 
left of the price of the lasts and gear ; and therewith he bought 
lour worth of bread and one of cheese as he fled from her. Now 
it was the winter season and the hour of mid-afternoon prayer ; so, 
when he came out among the rubbish-mounds the rain descended 
upon him, like water from the mouths of water-skins, and his 
clothes were drenched. Pie therefore entered the ’Adiliyah,'* 


1 Arab. " Bab al-Ali ’’ = the high gate or Sublime Porte ; here used of the 
Chief Kazi's court : the phrase is a descendant of the Coptic " Per-ao " whence 
'' Pharaoh.” 

2 "Abu Tabali," in Cairene slang is an officer who arrests by order of 
the Kazi, and means "Father of whipping" (=tabaka, a low word for beating, 
thrashing, whopping), because he does his duty with all possible violence in 
terronm. 

3 Bab al-Nasr, the Eastern or Desert Gate : see night dcxv. 

4 This is a mosque outside the great gate built by Al-Malik al-'Adil 
Tuman Bey in A.H go6 (=1501). The date is not worthy of much remark, 
for these names are often inserted by the scribe — for which see Terminal 
Essay. 
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where he saw a ruined place and therein a deserted cell without 
a door; and in it he took refuge and found shelter from the rain. 
The tears streamed from his eyelids, and he fell to complaining of 
what had betidfed him, and saying, “ Whither shall I flee from this 
whore ? I beseech Thee, 0 Lord, to vouchsafe me one who shall 
conduct me to a far country, where she shall not know the way to 
me!” Now while he sat weeping, behold, the wall clave and 
there came forth to him therefrom one of tall stature, whose aspect 
caused his body-pile to bristle and his flesh to creep, and said to 
him, “ 0 man, what aileth thee that thou dislurbest me this night ? 
These two hundred years have I dwelt here and have never seen 
any enter this place and do as thou dost. Tell me what thou 
wishest and I will accomplish thy need, as ruth for thee hath got 
hold upon my heart.” Quoth Ma’ai'uf, ” Who and what art 
thou ?” and quoth he, “I am the Haunter' of this place.” So 
Ma’aruf told him all that had befallen him with his wife and he 
said, “Wilt thou have me convey thee to a country where thy 
wife shall know no way to thee?” “Yes,” said Ma’anif; and the 
other, “Then mount my back.” So he raoimled on his back and 
he flew with him from after supper-tide till daybreak-, when he set 
him down on the top of a high mountain, And Shahrazad per- 

ceived the dawn of day and ceased saying her permitted say. 


J 3 o\u tofien it toac tfte JSline nnli I3inefi).riri3;t 

She said. It hath reached me, O auspicious King, that the Marid 
having taken up Ma’aruf the Cobbler, flew off with him, and set 
him down upon a high mountain, and said to him, “ O morlal 
descend this mounhain and thou wilt see the gate of a city! 
Enter it, for therein thy wife cannot come at thee.” He then 
left him and went his way, whilst Ma'aruf abode in amaze- 
ment and perplexity till the sun rose, when he said to hunsolf, 
I will up with me and go down into the city ; indeed, there 
is no profit 111 my abiding upon this highland.” So he descended 

ell 'f a city girl by lowering walls, 

M of lofty palaces and gold-adorned buildings which was a 
dehght to beholders. He entered in at the gate and found it 
a place such as ligh tened the grieving heart ; but as he walked 

technical sense. ^^''has'^Len'seen ^ ■ here used in 

and Hammam-baths are W™. Prices snch as privies 

the text was summoned by the Cobbte^exchm-ff 1^^'“ fu'C-clralte in 
times do a kindly action, ^ ^ ooiers exclamation, and even Mands at 
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through the streets the towns-folk stared at him as a curiosity, 
and gathered about him, marvelling at his dress, for it was 
unlike theirs. Presently, one of them said to him, “O man, 
art thou a stranger?” “Yes.” “What countryman art thou?” 
“I am from the city of Cairo the Auspicious.” “And when didst 
thou leave Cairo ? ” “I left it yesterday at the hour of afternoon- 
prayer.” Whereupon the man laughed at him, and cried out, 
saying, “ Come look, O folk, at this man and hear what he saith ! ” 
Quoth they, “What doth he say?” and quoth the townsman, 
“ He pretendeth that he cometh from Cairo and left it yesterday 
at the hour of afternoon-prayer ! ” At this they all laughed, and 
gathering round Ma’aruf, said to him, “ 0 man, art thou mad to 
talk thus ? How canst thou pretend that thou leftest Cairo at 
mid-afternoon yesterday and foundedst thyself this morning here, 
when the truth is that between our city and Cairo lieth a full 
year's journey ? ” Quoth he, “None is mad but you. As for me, 
I speak sooth, for here is bread which I brought with me from 
Cairo, and see 'tis yet new.” Then he showed them the bread, 
and they stared at it, for it was unlike their country bread. So 
the crowd increased about him, and they said one to another, 
“This is Cairo bread; look at it”; and he became a gazing- 
stock in the city, and some believed him, whilst others gave him 
the lie and made mock of him. Whilst this was going on, behold, 
up came a merchant, riding on a she-mule and followed by two 
black slaves, and brake a way through the people, saying, “0 
folk, are ye not ashamed to mob this stranger and make mock of 
him and scoff at him?” And he went on to rate them till he 
drave them away from Ma’aruf, and none could make him any 
answer. Then he said to the stranger, “ Come, 0 my brother, 
no harm shall betide thee from these folk. Verily they have no 
shaine,^” So he took him, and carrying him to a spacious and 
richly-adorned house, seated him in a speak-room fit for a King, 
whilst he gave an order to his slaves, who opened a chest and 
brought out to him a dress such as might be w'orn by a merchant, 
worth a thousand.'* • Pie clad him therewith, and Ma’aruf, being a 
seemly man, became as he were consul of the merchants. Then 
his host called for food, and they set before them a tray of all 
manner exquisite viands. The twain ate and drank, and the 
merchant said to Ma’aruf, “0 my brother, what is thy name? ’’ 
“My name is Ma’aruf, and I am a cobbler by trade and patch old 


1 The style is modern Cairene jargon. 

2 Purses or gold pieces, see night dccccWxxi. 
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shoes.” “What countryman art thou?” “I am from Cairo.” 
"What quarter?” “Dost thou know Cairo?” "I am of its 
children.'” “I come from the Red Street. = ” “ And whom dost 

thou know in the Red Street ?” “I know Such-an-one and Such- 
an-one,” answered Ma'aruf, and named several people to him. 
Quoth the other, “ Knowest thou Shaykh Ahmad the druggist"? ” 
“He was my next neighbour, wall to wall. “Is he well? 
“Yes.” "How many sons hath he?” "Three: Mustafa, 
Mohammed, and All.” .‘-‘And what hath Allah done with 
them?” “As for Mustafa, he is well, and he is a learned man, a 
professor'; Mohammed is a druggist, and opened him a shop 
beside that of his father, after he had married, and his wife hath 
borne him a son named Hasan.” "Allah gladden thee with good 
news!” said the merchant; and Ma’aruf continued, "As for 
All. he was my friend when wo were boys, and we always 
played together, I and he. We used to go in the guise of the 
children of the Nazarenes, and enter the church and steal the 
books of the Christians and sell them and buy food with the 
price. It chanced once that the Nazarenes caught us with a 
book ; whereupon they complained of us to our folk and said to 
All's father : — An thou hinder not thy son from troubling us, we 
will complain of thee to the King. So he appeased them and 
gave Ali a thrashing; wherefore he ran away none knew whither, 
and he hath now been absent twenty years and no man hath 
brought news of him.” Quoth the host, “ I am that very Ali, son 
of Shaykh Ahmad the druggist, and thou art my playmate 
Ma’aruf.'” So they saluted each other, and after the salain Ali 
said, " Tell me why, 0 Ma’aruf, thou earnest from Cairo to this 
city.” Then he told him all that had befallen him of ill-doing 
with his wife Fatimah the Dung, and said, “ So, when her annoy 
waxed on me, I fled from her towards the Gate of Victory and 
went forth the city. Presently, the rain fell heavy on me ; so I 
entered a ruined cell in the Adiliyah, and sat there, weeping ; 
whereupon there came forth to me the Plaunter of the place, 
which was an Ifrit of the Jinn, and questioned me. I acquainted 


I i s. I am a Cairene, 

near to and outside ihe 

noble J3ab Zuwaylah, for which see vol. i. night xxv. 

3 Arab '"Attar," perfume-seller and druggist: the word is connected 
■with oiir " Ottar ' (’Atr), 

4 Arab. "Mudarris" Ht,=one who gives lessons or lectures (dars), and 
pop allied to a professor in a collegiate mosque like Al-Azhar ot Cairo. 

I This thoroughly dramatic scene is told with a chaunuig naivete, No 
the^Tur^^^ Nights has been made the basis of a national theatre amongst 
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him vvith my case and he took me on his back and flew with me 
all night between heavep and earth, till he set me down on yonder 
mountain and gave me to know of this city. So I came down 
from the mountain and entered the city, when the people crowded 
about me and questioned me. I told them that I had left Cairo 
yesterday, but they believed me not, and presently thou earnest up 
and, driving the folic away from me, carriedst me to this house. 
Such, then, is the cause of my quitting Cairo ; and thou, what 
object brought thee hither?” Quoth Ali, “The giddiness^ of 
folly turned my head when I was seven years old, from which 
time I wandered from land to land and city to city, till I came to 
this city, the name whereof is Ikhtiyan al-Khatan.^ I found its 
people an hospitable folk and a kindly, compassionate for the poor 
man and selling to him on credit and believing all he said. So 
quoth I to them : — I am a merchant aud have preceded my packs, 
and I need a place wherein to bestow my baggage. And they 
believed me and assigned me a lodging. Then quoth I to them : — 
Is there any of you will lend me a thousand dinars till my loads 
arrive, when I will repay it to him ; for I am in want of certain 
things before my goods come ? They gave me what I asked, 
and I went to the merchants’ bazar, rvhere, seeing goods, I bought 
them and sold them next day at a profit of fifty gold pieces and 
bought others.’’ And I consorted with the folk and entreated 
them liberally, so that they loved me, and I continued to sell and 
buy, till I grew rich. Know, O my brother, that the proverb 
saith, The world is show and trickery : and the land wheie 
none wotteth thee, there do whatso liketh thee. Thou too, an 
thou say to all who ask thee. I’m a cobbler by trade and poor 
withal, and I fled from my wife and left Cairo yesterday, they 
will not believe thee and thou wilt be a laughing-stock among 
them as long as thou abidest in the city ; whilst, an thou tell 
them, An Ifrit brought me hither, they will take fright at thee 


1 Arab. “ Taysh ’’ lit. =vertigo, swimming of head. 

2 Here Trebutien (iii 265) reads " la ville de Khaitan (so the Mac. Edit, 
iv. 708) capital du royaume de Sohatan " Ikhtiyin Lane suggests to be 
fictitious : Khatan is a district of Tartary east of Kashgar, so called by Sadik 
al-Isfahani, p. 24, 

3 This is a true picture of the tact and savoir fain of the Cairenes. It was 
a study to see how, under the late Khedive, they managed to take precedence 
of Europeans who found themselves in the background before they knew it. 
For instance, every Bey, whose degree is that of a Colonel, was made an 
" E.vcellency,'' and ranked accordingly at Court, whilst his father, some poor 
Fellah, was ploughing the ground. Tanfik Pasha began his ill-omened rule 
by always placing natives close to him in the place of honour, addressing them 
first, and otherwise snubbing Europeans who, when English, were often too 
obtuse to notice the petty insults lavished upon them. 
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and none will come near thee; for they will say, This man is 
possessed of an Ifrit and harm will betide whoso approacheth him. 
And such public report will be dishonouring both to thee and 
to me, because they ken I come from Cairo.” Ma'aruf asked - 
“ How, then, shall I do ? ” and Ali answered, “ I will tell thee 
how thou shall do, Iiishallah 1 To-morrow I will give thee a 
thousand dinars and a she-mule to ride and a black slave, who 
shall walk before thee and guide thee to the gate of the mer- 
chants’ bazar; and do thou go into them. I will be there sitting 
amongst them, and w'hen I see thee, I will rise to thee and 
salute thee with the salain and kiss thy hand and make a great 
man of thee. Whenever I ask thee of any kind of stuff, saying, 
Hast thou brought with thee aught of such a kind ? do thou 
answer, ‘ Plenty.' ’ And if they question me of thee, I will 
praise thee and magnify thee in their eyes and say to them, 
Get him a store-house and a shop. I also will give thee out for a 
man of great wealth and generosity ; and if a beggar come to thee, 
be-tow upon him what thou mayst; so will they put faith in what 
I say, and believe in thy greatness and generosity and love thee. 
Then will I iuvite thee to niy house and invite all the merchants 
on thy account and bring together thee and them, so that all may 
know thee and thou know them,” — And Shahrazad perceived 
the dawn of day and ceased to say her permitted say. 


IDota Bbcn it hjas fje Bine l^untircli null jBiiictp:Sccanlr Bifl'bt, 


She continued, It hath reached me, 0 auspicious King, that the 
merchant Ali said to Ma’aruf, ’* I will invite thee to my house and 
invite all the merchants on thy account and bring together thee and 
them, so that all may know thee and thou know them, whereby 
thou shall sell and Imy and take and give with them ; nor will it 
be long ere thou become a man of money.” Accordingly, on the 
morrow he gave him a thousand dinars and a Suit of dolhes and a 
black slave, and mounting him on a she-mule, said to him, “Allah 
give thee quittance of responsibility for all this," ina.smuch as thou 
mt my friend and it behoveth me to deal generously with thee. 
Have no care; but .put away from thee the thought of thy wife’s 
nus-ways and name her not to any.” “ Allah requite thee with 
good . ’ replied Ma’aruf, and rode on. preceded by his blackamoor 


I Arab. " Kathir " [pron. Katir) = much • 
"no end." 

. 2 1.{, " May the Lord soon make thee able 
give It to thee for thy own free use." 


here used in its slang sense, 
to repay me ; but meanwhile I 
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till the sla\’e brought him to the gate of the merchants’ bazar, 
where they were all seated, and amongst them Ali, who when he 
saw him rose and threw himself upon him, crying, “ A blessed 
day, O Merchant Ma’ariif, O man of good works and kindness M ” 
And he kissed his hand before the merchants and said to them, 
“ Our brothers, ye are honoured by knowing ® the merchant 
Ma’aruf.” So they saluted him, and Ali signed to them to make 
much of him, wherefore he was magnified in their eyes. Then Ali 
helped him to dismount from his she-mule and saluted him with 
the salam ; after which he took the merchants apart, one after 
other, and vaunted Ma’aruf to them. They asked, “ Is this man a 
merchant ? ” and he. answered, Yes; and indeed he is thechiefest 
of merchants, there liveth not a wealthier than he; for his wealth 
and the riches of his father and forefathers are famous among the 
merchants of Cairo. He hath partners in Hind and Sind and Al- 
Yaman, and is high in repute for generosity. So know ye his 
rank and exalt ye his degree and do him service, and wot also 
that his coming to your city is not for the sake of traffic, and none 
other save to divert himself with the sight of folk’s countries : in- 
deed, he hath no need of strangerhood for the sake of gain and 
profit, having wealth that fires cannot consume, and I am one 
of his servants,” and he ceased not to extol him, till they set him 
above their heads and began to tell one another of his qualities. 
Then they gathered round him and offered him junkets “ and 
sherbets, and even the Consul of the Merchants came to him and 
saluted him ; whilst Ali proceeded to ask him, in tlie presence of 
the traders, “O my lord, haply thou hast brought with thee some- 
what of such and such a stuff? ” and Ma’aruf answered, “ Plenty.” 
Now All had that day shown him various kinds of costly clothes 
and had taught him the names of the different stuffs, dear and 
cheap. Then said one of the merchants, “0 my lord, hast thou 
brought with thee yellow broad cloth ? ” and Ma’aruf said, 
“Plenty!” Quoth another, “And gazelles’ blood red^P” and 
quoth the cobbler, “Plenty”; and as often as he asked him of 
aught, he made him the same answer. So the other said, “ O 
Merchant Ali, had thy countryman a mind to transport a thousand 


1 Punning upon his name. Much might be written upon the siguificanca 
of names as ominous oi good and evil ; but the subject is far too extensive for 
a lootnote. 

2 Lane translates Anisa-lcuni ” by ** he hath clelig'hted you by his arrival"* 

Mr. Payne, “ I commenci him to you.” ' 

3 Arab. ''Faturaf = light food for the early breakfast, of which the 
" Fatirah "-cake was a favourite item. See vol. i. night x,xix. 

4 A darit red dye (Lane). 
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loads of costly stuffs, he could do so”; and All said, “ He would 
take them from a single one of his store-houses, and miss naught 
thereof.” Now whilst they were sitting, behold, up came a beggar 
and went the round of the merchants. One gave him a half-dirham 
and another a copper, ^ but most of them gave him nothing, till he 
came to Ma’aruf, who pulled out a handful of gold and gave it to 
him, whereupon he blessed him and went his ways. The merchants 
marUlled at this and said, “Verily, this is a King’s bestowal, for 
he gave the beggar gold without count, and were he not a man 
of vast wealth and money without end, he had not given a beggar 
a handful of gold.” After a while, there came to him a poor 
woman and he gave her a handful of gold ; whereupon she went 
away, blessing him, and told the other beggars, who came to him, 
one after other, and he gave them each a handful of gold, till he 
disbursed the thousand dinars. Then he struck hand upon hand 
and said, “Allah is our sufficient aid and excellent is the Agent ! ” 
Ouoth the Consul, “ What aileth thee, O Merchant Ma’aruf? ” and 
quoth he, “ It seemeth that the most part of the people of this 
city are poor and needy ; had 1 known their misery I would have 
brought with me a large sum of money in my saddle-bags and 
given largesse thereof to the poor. I fear me I may be long 
abroad “ and ’tis not in my nature to baulk a beggar ; and I have 
no gold left : so if a pauper come to me, what shall I say to 
him ? ” Quoth the Consul, “ Say, Allah will send thee thy daily 
breadH” but Ma’aruf replied, “That is not my practice, and I 
am care-ridden because of this. Would I had other thousand 
dinars wherewith to give alms till my baggage come ! ” “ Have 

no care for that,” quoth the Consul and sending one of his 
dependants for a thousand dinars, handed them to Ma’aruf, who 
went on giving them to every beggar who passed, till the call to 
noon-prayer. Then they entered the Cathedral-mosque and 
prayed the noon-prayers, and what was left him of the thousand 
gold pieces he scattered on the heads of the worshippers. This 
drew the people’s attention to him and they blessed him, whilst 
the merchants marvelled at the abundance of his generosity and 
open-handedness. Then he turned to another trader, and borrow- 
ing of him other thousand ducats, gave these also away, whilst 
Merchant Ali looked on at what he did, but could not speak. He 
ceased not to do thus till the call to mid-afternoon prayer, when 

1 Arab. ''Jadid," see night dcccxii. 

2 Both the texts read thus, but the reading has little sense, Ma'aruf pro- 
bphly x^ould say, “ I fear that my loads will be long coming." 

3 One of the many formulas of polite refusal, 



No. 55. 

Ma’aruf the Cobbler and his Wife 
Fatimah. 

“ Then they entered the Cathedral-mosque and 
prayed the noon-prayers, and what was left him of 
the thousand gold pieces he scattered on the heads 
of the worshippers.” 
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he entered the mosque and prayed and distributed the rest of 
the money. On this wise, by the time they locked the doors of 
the bazar ^ he had borrowed five thousand sequins and given 
them away, saying to every one of whom he took aught, “ Wait 
till my baggage come when, if thou desire gold I will give 
thee gold, and if thou desire stuffs, thou shalt have stuffs ; 
for I have no end of them.” At eventide Merchant Ali invited 
Ma’aruf and the rest of the traders to an enteitainment and 
seated him in the upper end, the place of honour, where he talked 
of nothing but cloths and jewels, and whenever they made 
mention to him of aught, he said, “ I have plenty of it.” Next 
day he again repaired to the market-street, where he showed a 
friendly bias towards the merchants and borrowed of them more 
money, which he distributed to the poor : nor did he leave doing 
thus twenty days, till he had borrowed threescore thousand dinars, 
and still there came no baggage, no, nor a burning plague.^ 
At last folk began to clamour for their money, and say, “The 
merchant Ma'aruf’s baggage cometh not. How long will he take 
people’s moneys and give them to the poor ? ” And quoth one of 
them, “My rede is that we speak to Merchant Ali.” So they 
went to him and said, “ O Merchant Ali, Merchant Ma’aruf's 
baggage cometh not.” Said he, “ Have patience, it cannot fail to 
come soon.” Then he took Ma’aruf aside and said to him, “ 0 
Ma’aruf. what fashion is this ? Did I bid thee brown ® the bread 
or burn, it ? The merchants clamour for their coin and tell me 
that thou owe^t them sixty thousand dinars, which thou hast 
borrowed and given away to the poor. How wilt thou satisfy the 
folk, seeing that thou neither sellest nor buyest ? ” Said Ma’aruf, 
“ What matters it*; and what are threescore thousand dinars? 
When my baggage shall come I will pay them in stuffs, or in gold 
and silver, as they will.” Quoth Merchant Ali, “Allah is Most 
Great ! Hast thou, then, any baggage ? ” and he said, “ Plenty,” 
Cried the other, “ Allah and the Hallows ® requite thee thine 
impudence ! Did I teach thee this saying, that thou shouldst 

1 Each bazar, in a large city like Damascus, has its tall and heavy 
wooden doors, which are locked every evening and opened in the morning by 
the Ghaflr or guard. The " silver key," however, always lets one in 

2 Aiab, “ Wa IdKabbatahamiyah," a Cairene vulgarism meaning, "There 
came nothing to profit him nor to rid the people of him ” 

3 Arab. " Kammir," i e. brown it before the fire, toast it. 

4 It is insinuated that he had lied till he himself believed the lie to be 
truth — not an uncommon, process, I may remark 

5 Arab. " Rijal ”=the Men, equivalent to the Walls, Saints, or Santons , 
with perhaps an allusion to the Rijal al-Ghayb, the Invisible Controls, con- 
cerning whom I have quoted Herklols in vol. ii. night hxxiv. 
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repeat it to me? But I -will acquaint the folk with thee." 
Ma’aiuf rejoined, "Begone and prate no more! Am I a poor 
man ? I have endless wealth in my baggage, and as soon as it 
cometh they shall have their money’s worth, two for one. I have 
no need of them.’’ At this Merchant Ali waxed wroth and said, 
" Unmannerly wight that thou art, I will leach thee to lie to me 
and be not ashamed! ” Said Ma’aruf, “E’en work the worst thy 
hand can do ! They must wait till my baggage come, when they 
shall have their due and more.’’ So Ali left him and went away, 
saying in himself, “ I praised him whilome and if I blame him 
now, I make myself out a liar and become of those of whom it is 
said: — Whoso praiseth and then blanieth both Iwice.'^” And he 
knew not what to do. Presently, the traders came to him and 
said, “ O Merchant Ali, hast thou spoken to him ? " Said he, “ O 
folk, I am ashamed and, though he owe me a thousand dinars, I 
cannot speak to him. When ye lent him your money ye con- 
sulted me not ; so ye have no claim on mo. Dun him yourselves, 
and if he pay you not, complain of him to the King of the city, 
saying : — He is an impostor who hath imposed upon us. And he 
will deliver you from the plague of him.” Accordingly, they 
repaired to the King and told him what had passed, saying, “ O 
King of the Age, we are perplexed anent this merchant, whose 
generosity is excessive ; for he dooth thus and thus, and all he 
borroweth he giveth away to the poor by handsful. Were he a 
man of naught, his sense would not suffer him to lavish gold on 
this wise; and were he a man of wealth, his good faith had been 
made manifest to us by the coming of his baggage ; but we see 
none of his luggage, although he avouchetli that he hath a 
baggage-train and hath preceded it. Now somo time hath past, 
but there appeareth no sign of his baggage-train, and he oweth 
us sixty thousand gold pieces, all of which he hath given away in 
alms.” And they went on to praise him and extol his generosity. 
Now this King was a very covetous man, a more covetous than 
Ash’ab^; and when he heard tell of Ma'arul's generosity and 


1 A saying attributed to Al-Hariri (Lane). It is good enough to be hi.i ; 
the Persians Say, “Cut not down the tree thou planted it," and the idea is 
universal throughout the East. 

2 A quotation from Al-Hariri (Ass of the Badawin) Ash’nb (ob. A H. 
54). a Madmite servant o£ Caliph Osman, was proverbial for Rrcctl and 

’/ of ••windfatis'' The Scholiast Al- 
Shanshi {of Xeres) describes him in Theophrastic style He never saw a man 
pu band to pochet without expecting a present, or a fu neral gn Twh W 
hoping foi a legacy or a bridal procession without prepauiig liis own home 

Lopmg they might bring the bride to him by mistake, * * . When nslmd U 
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open-handedness, greed of gain got the better of him and he said 
to his Wazir, “ Were not this merchant a man of immense 
wealth, be had not shown all this munificence. His baggage- 
train will assuredly come, whereup.on these merchants will flock 
to him and he will scatter amongst them riches galore. Now I 
have more right to this money than they ; wherefore I have a 
mind to make friends with him and profess affection for him, so 
that, when his baggage cometh, \vhatso the merchants would have 
had I shall get of him ; and I will give him my daughter to wife 
and join his wealth to my wealth.” Replied the Wazir, “ 0 King 
of the Age, methinks he is naught but an impostor, and ’tis the 

impostor who ruineth the house of the covetous”; And 

Shahrazad perceived the dawn of day and ceased saying her 
permitted say. 

jaoto aljcn it tons tf)e JlSine buntttlj anb iQmEty-.tMvb JQisrbh 

She pursued, It hath reached me, O auspicious King, that when 
the Wazir said to the King, “ Methinks he is naught but an 
impostor, and ’tis the impostor who ruineth the house of the 
covetous ” ; the King said, “ O Wazir, I will prove him and soon 
know if he be an impostor or a true man and whether he be a 
rearling of Fortune or not.” The Wazir asked, “And how wilt 
thou prove him ? ” and the King answered, “ I will send for him 
to the presence and entreat him with honour and give him a je\vei 
which I have. An he know it and wot its price, he is a man of 
worth and wealth ; but an he know it not, he is an impostor and 
an upstart, and I will do him die by the foulest fashion of deaths.” 
So he sent for Ma'aruf, who came and saluted him. The King 
returned his salani and seating him beside himself, said to him, 
“ Art thou the merchant Ma’aruf? ” and said he, “ Yes." Quoth 
the King, “ The merchants declare that thou, owest them sixty 
thousand ducats. Is this true ? ” “ Yes,” quoth he. Asked the 

King, “ Then why dost thou not give them their money?” and 
he answered, “ Let them wait till my baggage come and I will 
repay them twofold. An they wish for gold, they shall have gold ; 
and should they wish for silver, they shall have silver ; or an they 
prefer for merchandise, I will give them merchandise ; and to whom 
I owe a thousand I will give two thousand in requital of that 


he knew aught greedier than himself, he said, ” Yes ; a sheep I once kept upon 
niy terrace-ioof seeing a rainbow mistook it for a rope of hay. and jumping to 
seue it, bioke its neck!” Hence ‘‘Ash'ab's sheep” became a byword. 
(I’lestou tells the tale ia full, p, 28S ) 
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whfirfiwith h.6 ha-th. V6il6d niy ftic6 bcforo LIig poor , for I Iieivg 
plenty.” Then said the King, “ 0 merchant, take this and look 
what is its kind and value.” And he gave him a jewel the bigness 
of a hazel-nut, which he had bought for a thousand sequins, and 
not having its fellow, prized it highly. Ma’aruf took it and press- 
ing it between his thumb and forefinger brake it, for it was brittle 
an°d would not brook the squeeze. Quoth the King, “ Why hast 
thou broken the jewel ? ” and Ma’aruf laughed and said, “ O King 
of the Age, this is no jewel. This is but a bittock of mineral worth 
a thousand dinars; why dost thou style it a jewel? A jewel I call 
such as is worth threescore and ten thousand gold pieces, and this 
is called but a piece of stone. A jewel that is not of the bigness 
of a walnut hath no worth in my eyes, and I take no account 
thereof. How cometh it, then, that thou, who art King, stylest 
this thing a jewel, when 'tis but a bit of mineral worth a thousand 
dinars? But ye are excusable, for that ye are poor folk and have 
not in your possession things of price.” The King asked, “ O 
merchant, hast thou jewels such as those whereof thou speakest ? ” 
and he answered, “Plenty.” Whereupon avarice overcame the 
King, and he said, “ Wilt thou give me real jewels ? ” Said 
Ma’aruf, “ When my baggage-train shall come I will give thee no 
end of jewels; and all that thou canst desire I have in plenty and 
will give thee, without price.” At this the King rejoiced, and said 
to the traders, “Wend your ways and have patience with him till 
his baggage arrive, when do ye come to me and receive your 
moneys from me.” So they fared forth, and the King turned to 
his Wazir and said to him, “Pay court to Merchant Ma’aruf and 
take and give with him in talk and bespeak him of my daugliler, 
Princess Dunya, that he may wed her and so we gain, these riches 
he hath.” Said the Wazir, “0 King of the Age, this man’s 
fashion misliketh me, and methinks he is an impostor and a liar : 
so leave this whereof thou speakest lest thou lose thy daughter for 
naught.” Now this Minister had sued the King aforetime to give 
him bis daughter to wife and he was willing to do so, but when 
she heard of it she consented not to marry him. Accordingly, the 
King said to him, “ O traitor, thou desirest no good for me, because 
in past time thou sough test my daughter in wedlock, but she would 
none of thee ; so now thou wouldst cut off the way of her marriage, 
and would have the Princess lie fallow, that thou mayst take her,, 
but hear from me one word. Thou hast no concern in this matter. 
Plow can he he an impostor and a liar, seeing that he knew the 
price of the jewel, even that for which I bought it, and brake it 
because it pleased him not ? He hath jewels in plenty, and when. 
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he goeth in to iny daughter and seeth her to be beautiful, she will 
qaptivate his reason, and he will love her and give her jewels and 
things of price ; but as for thee, thou wouldst forbid my daughter 
and myself these good things.” So the Minister was silent, for 
fear of the King’s anger, and said to himself, “Set the curs on the 
cattle'!” Then with show of friendly bias he betook himself to 
Ma’aruf, and said to him, “His highness the King loveth thee and 
hath a daughter, a winsome lady and a lovesome, to whom he is 
minded to marry thee. What sayst thou ? ” Said he, “ No harm 
in that, but let him wait till my baggage come, for marriage- 
settlements on Kings' daughters are large, and their rank de- 
mandeth that they be not endowed save with a dowry befitting 
their degree. At this present 1 have no money with me till the 
coming of my baggage, for I have wealth in plenty and needs 
must I make her marriage-portion five thousand purses. Then I 
shall need a thousand purses to distribute amongst the poor and 
needy on my wedding-night, and other thousand to give to those 
who walk in the bridal procession, and yet other thousand where- 
with to provide provaunt for the troops and others ^ ; and I shall 
want an hundred jewels to give to the Princess on the wedding- 
morning,® and other hundred gems to distribute among the slave- 
girls and eunuchs, for I must give each of them a jewel in honour 
of the biide; and I need w'herewithal to clothe a thousand naked 
paupers, and alms, too, needs must be given. All this cannot be 
done till my baggage come : but I have plenty, and once it is 
here I shall make no account of all this outlay,” The Wazir 
returned to the King and told him what Ma’aruf said, whereupon 
quoth he, “Since this is his wish, how canst thou style him im- 
postor and liar? ” Replied the Minister, “And I cease not to say 
this.” But the Kang chid him angrily and threatened him, saying, 
“ By the life of my head, an thou cease not this talk, I will slay 
thee ! Go back to him and fetch him to me and I will manage 
matters with him myself.” So the Wazir returned to Ma’aruf 
and said to him, “Come and speak with the King.” “I hear and 
I obey,” said Ma’aruf, and went in to the King, who said to him, 
“Thou shalt not put me off with these excuses, for my treasury is 
full ; so take the keys and spend all thou needest, and give what 
thou wilt and clothe the poor and do thy desire, and have no care 
for the girl and the handmaids. When the baggage shall come. 


1 i.t. “ Show a miser money and hold him. back, if you can." 

2 He wants ^40,000 to begin with 

3 t.e. Arab " Sabihat al-’urs,” the morning after the wedding. 
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do what thou wilt with thy wife, by way of generosity, and we will 
have patience with thee anent the marriage-portion till then, for 
there is no manner of difference betwixt me and thee; none at 
all.” Then he sent for the Shaykh al-IslanT and bade him write 
out the marriage-contract between his daughter and Merchant 
Ma’aruf, and he did so ; after which the King gave the signal 
for beginning the wedding festivities and bade decorate the city. 
The kettle-drums beat and the tables were spread with meats of 
all kinds, and there came performers who paraded their tricks. 
Merchant Ma’aruf sat upon a throne in a parlour and the players 
and gymnasts and effeminates'’ and dancing-men of wondtous 
movements and posture-makers of marvellous cunning came 
before him, whilst he called out to the treasurer and said to him, 
“Bring gold and silver.” So he brought gold and silver, and 
Ma’aruf went round among the spectators and largesscd each 
performer by the handful; and he gave alms to the poor and 
needy and clothes to the naked, and it was a clamorous festival 
and a right merry. The treasurer could not bring money fast 
enough from the treasury, and the Wazir’s heart was like to burst 
for rage; but he dared not say a word, whilst Merchant Ali 
marvelled at this waste of wealth, and .said to Merchant Ma’anif, 
“Allah and the Hallows visit this upon thy head-sides” I Doth it 
not suffice thee to squander the traders’ money, but thou must 
squander that of the King to boot?” Replied Ma’aruf, “’Tis none 
of thy concern : whenas my baggage shall come, I will requite the 
King manifold.” And he went on lavishing money and saying 
in himself, “A burning plague ! What will happen will happen, 
and there is no flying from that which is fore-ordained.” The 
festivities ceased not for the space of forty days, and on the 
one-and-fortieth day they made the bride’s cortege and all the 
Emirs and troops walked before her. When they brought her in 
before Ma’aruf, he began scattering gold on the people’s heads, 
and they made her a mighty fine procession, whilst Ma’aruf 
expended in her honour vast sums of money. Theia they 


1 Another sign of modern composition, as in Kamar al-Zaman II. 

2 Arab. "Al-Jink" (from Turk.) are boys and youths, mostly Jews, 
Armenians, Greeks, and Turks, who dress in woman's dress with long hair 
braided. Lane (M.E. chapts. xix. and xxv.) gives some account of the customs 
of the “Gink” (as the Egyptians call them) hut cannot enter into details 
concerning these catamites. Respectable Moslems often employ them to dance 
at festivals in preference to the Ghawazi-women, a freak of Mohammedan 
decorum. "When they grow old they often preserve their costume, and a 
glance at them makes a European’s blood run cold. 

3 Lane translates this, “ May Allah and the Rijal retaliate upon thy 
temple i " 
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brought him in to Princess Dunya and he sat down on the 
high diwan ; after which they let fall the curtains and shut 
the doors and withdrew, leaving him alone with his bride ; 
■whereupon he smote hand upon hand and sat awhile sorrowful 
and saying, “There is no Majesty and there is no Might save 
in Allah, the Glorious, the Great!” Quoth the Princess, “O 
my lord, Allah preserve thee ! What aileth thee that thou 
art troubled ? ” Quoth he, “ And how should I be other th;m 
troubled, seeing that thy father hath embarrassed me and done 
with me a deed which is like the burning of green corn ? ” She 
asked, “ And what hath my father done with thee ? Tell me ! ” 
and he answered, “ He hath brought me in to thee before the 
coming of my baggage, and I want at very least an hundred 
jewels to distribute among thy handmaids, to each a jewel, so 
she might rejoice therein and say: — My lord gave me a jewel on 
the night of his going in to my lady. This good deed would 
I have done in honour of Ihy station and for the increase of 
thy dignity ; and I have no need to stint myself in lavishing 
jewels, for I have of them great plenty.” Rejoined she, “ Be not 
concerned for that. As for me, ■ rouble not thyself about me, lor 
I will have patience with thee till thy baggage shall come ; and 
as for my women, have no care for them. Rise, doff thy clothes, 
and take thy pleasure ; and when the baggage cometh we shall 
get the jewels and the rest.” So he arose and putting off his 
clothes sat down on the bed and sought love-liesse and they 
fell to toying with each other. He laid his hand on her knee 
and she sat down in his lap and thrust her lip like a tit-bit of 
meat into his' mouth, and that hour was such as maketh a man 
to forget his father and his mother. So he clasped her in his 
arms and strained her fast to his breast and sucked her lip, till 
the honey-dew ran out into his mouth ; and he laid his hand under 
her left-armpit, whereupon his vitals and her vitals yearned ; so 
there befell the mystery ' concerning which there is no enquiry ; 

and she cried the cry that needs must be cried. And Shahrazad 

perceived the dawn of day and ceased to say her permitted say. 


1 A. mystery to the Author of Proverbs (xxx. 18-19) : 

There be three things -which are too wondrous for me, 
The way of an eagle in the air ; 

The way of a snaSe upon a rock ; 

And the way of a man with a maid. 


B 2 
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toljcn it tons ti>e J5inc IjunSi-tli anil iBinctp^foiivU) Bitfljf, 


She resumed, It hath reached me, 0 auspicious King, that while 
the Princess Dunya cried the cry which must be cried. Merchant 
Ma’aruf abated her virginity and that night was one not to be 
counted among lives for that which it comprised of the enjoyment 
of the fair, clipping and dallying till the dawn of day, when 
he arose and entered the Hammain whence, after donning a suit 
for sovrans suitable, he betook himself to the King s Diwan. 
All who were there rose to him and received him with honour 
and worship, giving him joy and invoking blessings upon him; 
and he sat down by the King’s side and asked, “ Where is the 
treasurer ? ” They answered, “ Here he is, before thee ” ; and 
he said to him, “Bring robes of honour for all the Wazirs and 
Emiis and Dignitaries and clothe them therewith.” The treasurer 
brought him all he sought, and he sat giving to all who came to 
him and lavishing largesse upon every man according to his 
station. On this wise he abode twenty days, whilst no baggage 
appeared for him nor aught else, till the treasurer was straitened 
by him to the uttermost and going in to the King, as he sat alone 
with the Wazir in Ma’arufs absence, kissed ground between his 
hands and said, “0 King of the Age, I must tell thee somewhat, 
lest haply thou blame me for not acquainting thee therewith. 
Know that the treasury is being exhausted ; there is none but a 
little money left in it, and in ten days more we shall shut it upcai 
emptiness.” Quoth the King, “ O Wazir, verily my son-in-law’s 
baggage-train tarrieth long and there appeareth no news thereof.” 
The Minister laughed and said, “Allah be gracious to thee, O 
King of the Age ! Thou art none other but heedless with respect 
to this impostor, this liar. As thy head liveth, there is no baggage 
for him, no, nor a burning plague to rid us of him ! Nay, he hath 
but imposed on thee without surcease, so that he hath wasted thy 
treasures and married thy daughter for naught. Plow long, 
therefore, wilt thou be heedless of this liar? ” Then quoth tlio 
King, “ O Wazir, how shall we do to learn the truth of his 
case ? ” and quoth the Wazir, “ O King of the Age, none may 
come at a man’s secret but his wife; so send for thy daughter 
and let her come behind the curtain, that I may question her 
of the truth of his estate, to the intent that she make question of 
him and acquaint us with his case.” Cried the King, “ There is 
no harm in that ; and as my head liveth, if it be proved that he is 
a liar and an impostor, I will verily do him die by the foulest of 
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deaths!” Then he carried the Wazir into the sitting-chamber 
and sent for his daughter, who came behind the curtain, her 
husband being absent, and said, “ What wouldsl thou, O my 
father ? ” Said he, “ Speak with the Wazir.” So she asked, “ Ho 
thou the Wazir, what is thy will ? ” and he answered, “ O my 
lady, thou must know that thy husband hath squandered thy 
father’s substance and married thee without a dower ; and he 
ceaseth not to promise us and break his promises, nor comelh 
there any tidings of his baggage ; in short, we would have thee 
inform us concerning him.” Quoth she, “ Indeed his words 
be many, and he still coineth and promiseth me jewels and 
treasures and costly stuffs; but I see nothing.” Quoth the 
Wazir, “O my lady, canst thou this night take and give with 
him in talk and whisper to him : — Say me sooth and fear from me 
naught, for thou art become my husband and I will not transgress 
against thee. So tell me the truth of the matter and I will 
devise thee a device whereby thou shalt be set at rest. And do 
thou play near and far' with him in words and profess love to 
him and win him to confess and after tell us the facts of his case.” 
.^nd she answered, “ 0 my papa, I know how I will make proof 
of him.” Then she went away and after supper her husband came 
in to her, according to his wont, whereupon Princess Dunya 
rose to him and took him under the armpit and wheedled 
him with winsomest wheedling (and all-sufficient “ are woman’s 
wiles whenas she would aught of men); and she ceased not 
to caress him and beguile him with speech sweeter than the 
honey till she stole his reason ; and when she saw th.at he alto- 
gether inclined to her, she said to him, “ O my beloved, 0 coolLh 
of my eyes and fruit of my vitals, Allah never desolate me by loss 
of thee nor Time sunder us twain me and thee I Indeed, the love 
of thee hath homed in my heart and the fire of passion hath con- 
sumed my liver, nor will I ever forsake thee or transgress against 
thee. But I would have thee tell me the truth, for that the 
sleights of falsehood profit not, nor do they secure credit at all 
seasons. How long wdlt thou impose upon my father and lie to 
him ? I fear lest thine affair be discovered to him, ere we can 
devise some device and he lay violent hands upon thee ? So 
acquaint me with the facts of the case, for naught shall befall thee 
save that which shall begladden thee ; and, when thou shalt have 


1 As we should say. " play fast and loose.” 

2 Arab. "Nahi-lta” lit.= thy prohibition, but idiomatically used - let it 
suffice thee. 
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Bpoketi sooth, fear not harm shall betide thee. How often wilt 
thou declare that thou art a merchant and a man of money and 
hast a luggage-train ? This long while past thou sayest, My 
baggage ! my baggage ! but there appcaieth no sign of thy 
baggage, and visible in thy face is anxiety on this account. So 
an there be no worth in thy words, tell -me and I will contiive 
thee a contrivance whereby thou shall come off safe, Iiishallah I” 
He replied, “ I will tell thee the truth, and then do thou whatso 
thou wilt.” Rejoined she, “ Speak and look thou speak soollily ; 
for sooth is the ark of safety, and beware of lying, for it dis- 
honoureth the liar, and God-gifted is he who said : — 

'Ware that truth thou speak, a.lbe sooth when said » Shall cause Ihcc 
in threaten^ fire to fall : 

And seek Allah’s approof, for most foolish he » Who shall auger his 
Lord to make friends with thrall 


He said, “ Know, then, 0 my lady, that I am no merchant and 
have no baggage, no, nor a burning plague; nay, I was but a 
cobbler in my own country and had a wife called Fatiinnh llm 
Dung, wdth whom there befell me this and that.” And ho told 
her his story from beginning to end ; whereat she laughed and 
said, “Verily, thou art clever in the practice of lying ’jid im- 
posture!" Whereto he answered, “0 my lady, may Allah 
Almighty preserve thee to veil sins and countervail chagrins 1’' 
Rejoined she, “ Know that thou imposedst upon my sire and 
deceivedst him by dint of thy deluding vaunts, so that of liis 
greed for gain he married me to thee. Then thou squanclcredsl 
his wealth and the Wazir beareth thee a grudge for this. How 
many a tiine hath he spoken against thee to my father, saying, 
Indeed, he is an impostor, a liar! But my sire hearkened not to 
his say, for that he had sought me in wedlock and I consented not 
that he be baron and I femme. However, the time grew longaome 
upon ray sire and he became straitened and said to me, Make 
him confess. So I have made thee confess, and that which was 
covered is d^covered. Now my father purposeth lliec a mischief 
because of this; but thou art become my husband and I will ncvci 
transgress against thee. An I told my father what I have learnt 
from thee, he would be certified of thy falsehood and imposture and 
^at thou imposest upon Kings’ daughters and squandcrest royal 
wea th. so would thine offence find with him no pardon and^io 

^d I married a man who was a liar, an impostoi, 

nd this would smirch mine honour. Furthermore, an he kill 
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thee, most like he will require me to wed another, and to such 
thing I will nevei consent; no, not though I dieM So rise 
now and don a Mameluke’s dicss and take these fifty thousand 
diuais of my moneys, and mount a swift steed and get thee to a 
land whither the rule of my father doth not reach. Then make 
ihee a merchant and send me a letter by a courier who shall 
bring it privily to me, that I may know in what land thou art, so 
I may send thee all my hand can attain. Thus shall thy wealth 
wax great, and if my father die I will send for thee, and thou 
shalL return in respect and honour; and if we die, thou or I and 
go to the mercy of God the Most Great, the Resurrection shall 
unite us. This, then, is the rede that is right : and while we both 
abide alive and well, I will not cease to send thee letters and 
moneys. Arise ere the day wax bright and thou be in perplexed 
pilight and poidition upon thy head alight!" Quoth he, “0 my 
lady, I beseech thee of thy favour to bid me farewell with thine 
embracGinent and quoth she, “No harm in that.®’’ So he 
embraced her and bad knowledge of her ; after which he made the 
Ghusl-ablution ; then, donning the dress of a white slave, he bade 
the syces saddle him a thoroughbred steed. Accordingly, they 
saddled him a couiser and he mounted, and farewelling his wife, 
rode forth the city at the last of the night, whilst all who saw him 
deemed him one of the Mamelukes of the Sultan going abroad on 
some business. Next morning, the King and his Wazir repaired 
to the sitting-chamber and sent for Princess Dunya, who came 
behind the curtain ; and her father said to her, “ O my daughter, 
what sayst thou ? ’’ Said she, “ I say, Allah blacken thy Wazir’s 
face, because he would have blackened my face in my husband’s 
eyes!” Asked the King, “Plow so?” and she answered, “He 
came in to me yesterday ; but, before I could name the matter to 
him, behold, in walked Faraj the Chief Eunuch, letter in hand, 
and said: — Ten white slaves stand under the palace window and 
have given me this letter, saying : — Kiss for us the hands of our 
lord. Merchant Ma’aruf, and give him this letter, for we are of his 
Mamelukes witli the baggage, and it hath reached us that he hath 
wedded the King’s daughter, so we are come to acquaint him with 
that which befell us by the way. Accordingly, I took the letter 
and read as follows : — From the live hundred Mamelukes to his 


1 A character-sketch like that of Princess Dunya makes ample amends 
for a book full of abuse of women. And yet the superficial say that none of 
the characters has much peisonal individuality. 

2 Tins is indeed one of the touches of nature which makes all the world 
kin. 
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highness our lord Merchant Ma’aruf. But further. We give thee 
to know that, after thou quittedst us, the Arabs' came out upon 
us and attacked us. They were two thousand horse and we five 
hundred mounted slaves, and there befell a mighty sore fight 
between us and them. They hindered us from the road thirty 
days doing battle with them and this is the cause of our tarrying 

from thee.” And Shahrazad perceived the dawn of day and 

ceased saying her permitted say. 


J3ota) ujjtn it toas tf)c iiltne liimlirtli aiiU JBinctp^ftftlj J0i£'!jt, 

She said. It hath reached me, O auspicious King, that Princess 
Dunya said to her sire, “ My husband received a letter from his 
dependants ending with : — The Arabs hindered us from the road 
thirty days, which is the cause of our being behind time. They 
also took from us of the luggage two hundred loads of cloth and 
slew of us fifty Mamelukes. When the news reached my husband 
he cried, Allah disappoint them 1 What ailed them to wage war 
with the Arabs for the sake of two hundred loads of merchandise ? 
What are two hundred loads ? It behoved them not to tarry on 
that account, for verily the value of the two hundred loads is only 
some seven thousand dinars. But needs must I go to them and 
hasten them. As for that which the Arabs have taken, ’twill not 
be missed from the baggage, nor doth it weigh with me a whit, for 
I reckon it as if I had given it to them by way of an alms. Then 
he went down from me, laughing and taking no concern for the 
wastage of his wealth nor the slaughter of his slaves. As soon as 
he was gone, I looked out from the lattice and saw the ten Mame- 
lukes who had brought him the letter, as they were moons, each 
clad in a suit of clothes worth two thousand dinars, there is not 
with my father a chattel to match one of them, hie went forth 
with them to bring np’his baggage and hallowed be Allah who 
hindered me from saying to him aught of that thou badest me for 
he would have made mock of me and thee, and haply he would 
have eyed me with the eye of disparagement and hated me. But 
th^lt IS all with thy Wazir,’' who speaketh against my husband 


but speaking with the second sight the ckirvnvanA. ^ merely romancing 

seem to know very little uportWrLbkcrfhnnr 

been more or less startled by ' 

things hidden which are the pr^operty and premgativrof°pertct 
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words that besit him not.” Replied the King, “ 0 my daughter, 
thy husband’s "wealth is indeed endless and he recketh not of it ; 
for, from the day he entered our city, he hath done naught but 
give alms to the poor. Inshallah, he will speedily return -with the 
baggage, and good in plenty shall betide us from him.” And he 
went on to appease her and menace the Wazir, being duped by 
her device. So fared it with the King ; but as regards Merchant 
Ma’aruf he rode on into waste lands, perplexed and knowing not 
to what quarter he should betake him ; and for the anguish of 
parting he lamented and in the pangs of passion and love-longing 
he recited these couplets : — 

Time falsed our Union and divided who were one in tway; » And the 
sore tyranny of Time doth melt my heart away ; 

\rinc eyes ne’er cease to drop the tear for parting with my dear; . 

When shall Disunion come to end and dawn the Union-day ? 

0 favour like the full moon’s face of sheen, indeed I’m he * Whom 
thou didst leave with vitals torn when faring on thy way. 

Would I had never seen thy sight, or met thee for an hjur ; * Since 
after sweetest taste of thee to bitters I’m a prey. 

Ma’arnf will never cease to be enthralled by Dimyd’s ^ charms « And 
long live she albe he die whom love and longing slay, 

D brilliance, like resplendent sun of noonlklc, deign thorn heal » His 
heart for kindness ^ and the fire of longing love allay I 
Would Heaven I wot an e’er the days shall deign conjoin our lots, « Join 
us in pleasant talk o’ nights, in Union glad and gay ; 

Shall my love’s palace hold two hearts that savour joy, and I » Strain 
to my breast the branch I saw upon the sand-hill '> sway ? 

0 favour of full moon in sheen, never may sun o’ thee » Surcease to 
rise from Eastern rim with all-cnlightcning ray ! 

I’m well content with passion-pine and all its banc and bate » For Incli 
in love is evermore the butt of jealous Fate. 

And when he ended his verses, he wept with sore weeping, for 
indeed the ways were walled up before his face, and death seemed 
to him better than dreeing life, and he walked on like a drunken 
man, for stress of distraction, and stayed not till noontide, when he 
came to a little town and saw a plougher hard by, ploughing with 
a yoke of bulls. Now hunger was sore upon him ; and he went 
up to the ploughman and said to him, “Peace be with Ihcc! " 


I The name of the Princess meaning "The World," not unusual amonust 
Moslem women. 

a Another pun upon his name, " Ma’aruf." 

3 Arab. "Naka," the mound of pure sand which delights the eve of the 
Badawi leaving a town. See vol. i. night xxil , for the lines and e.xplanation 
m night cmlxiv. 
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and he returned his salam and said to him, “ Welcome, 0 my lord ! 
Art thou one of the Sultan’s Mamelukes ? ” Quoth Ma’aruf, 
“Yes": and the other said, “ Alight with me for a guest-meal." 
Whereupon Ma’aruf knew him to be of the liberal and said to him, 
“ 0 my brother, I see with thee naught with which thou mayst 
feed me: how is it, then, that thou invitest me ? ” Answered the 
husbandman, “0 my lord, weal is well nigh.^ Dismount thee 
here : the town is near hand and I will go and fetch thee dinner 
and fodder for thy stallion.” Rejoined Ma’aruf, “Since the town 
is near at hand, I can go thither as quickly as thou canst and buy 
me what I have a mind to in the bazar and eat." The peasant 
replied, “ 0 my lord, the place is but a little village “ and there is 
no bazar there, neither selling nor buying. So I conjure thee by 
Allah, alight here with me and hearten my heart, and 1 will run 
thither and return to thee in haste.” Accordingly, he dismounted 
and the Fellah left him and went off to the village to fetch dinner 
for him, whilst Ma’aruf sat awaiting him. Presently he said in 
himself, “ I have taken this poor man away from his work ; but I 
wdll arise and plough in his stead till he come back, to make up 
for having hindered him from his work.“” Then he took the 
plough and starting the bulls, ploughed a little, till the share struck 
against something and the beasts stopped. He goaded them on, 
but they could not move the plough : so he looked at the share 
and finding it caught in a ring of gold, cleared away the soil and 
saw that it was set centre-most a slab of alabaster, the size of the 
nether millstone. He strave at the stone till he pulled it from its 
place, when there appeared beneath it a souterrain with a stair. 
Presently he descended the flight of steps and came to a place 
like a Hamraam, with four daises; the first full of gold from floor 
to roof ; the second full of emeralds and pearls and coral also from 
ground to ceiling; the third of jacinths and rubies and turquoises ; 
and the fourth of diamonds and all manner other preciousesl 
stones. At the upper end of the place stood a coffer of clearest 
crystal, full of union-gems each the size of a walnut, and upon the 
coffer lay a casket of gold, the bigness of a lemon. When he saw 
this, he marvelled and rejoiced with joy exceeding and said to 
himself, I wonder what is in this casket? ” So he opened it and 


bluntly might 

^^rab. ■■Kafr" = a village in Egypt and Syria, e.g. Capei-naum (Kafr 
3^He has all the bonhomie of the Cairene and will do a kindness whenever 
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found therein a seal-ring of gold, whereon were graven names and 
talismans, as they were the tracks of creeping ants. He rubbed 
the ring and behold, a voice said, “Adsum! Here am I, at thy 
service, O my lord ! Ask and it shall be given unto thee. Wilt 
thou raise a city, or ruin a capital, or kill a king, or dig a river- 
channel, or aught of the kind ? Whatso thou seekest, it shall 
come to pass, by leave of the King of All-might, Creator of day 
and night.” Ma’aruf asked, “ O creature of my lord, who and 
what art thou?” and the other answered, “I am the slave of 
this seal-ring, standing in the service of him who possesseth it. 
Whatsoever he seeketh, that I accomplish for him, and I have no 
excuse in neglecting that he biddeth me do; because I am Sultan 
over two-and -seventy tribes of the Jinn, each two-and-seventy 
thousand in number, every one of which thousand ruleth over a 
thousand Marids, each Marid over a thousand Ifrits, each Ifrit 
over a thousand Satans, and each Satan over a thousand Jinn : and 
they are alt under command of me and may not gainsay me. As 
for me, I am spelled to this seal-ring and may not thwart whoso 
holdeth it. Lo! thou hast gotten hold of it and I am become thy 
slave ; so ask what thou wilt, for I hearken to thy word and 
obey thy bidding ; and if thou have need of me at any time, by 
land or by sea, rub the signet-ring and thou wilt find me with thee. 
But beware of rubbing it twice in succession, or thou wilt consume 
me with the fire of the names graven thereon ; and thus wouldsL 
thou lose me and afterwards regret me. Now I have acquainted 

thee with my case and — the Peace ! " And Shahrazad perceived 

the dawn of day and ceased to say her permitted say. 

lilatp tofien it luiid tijc JBme {)unKvtl) anS JRmcti>=ai;;t6 lilitriit. 

She continued. It ha'-h reached me. O auspicious King, that when 
the Slave of the Signet-ring acquainted Ma’aruf with his case, 
the Merchant asked him, “ What is thy name ? ” and the Jinni 
answered, ■' My name is Abu al-Sa’adat.^ ” Quoth Ma’aruf, “ 0 
Abu al-Sa’adat, what is this place and who enchanted thee in this 
casket ? ” and quoth he, “ O my lord, this is a treasure called 
the Ploard of Shaddad son of Ad, him who the base of Many- 
columned Irani laid, the like of which in the lands was never 
made.’* I was his slave in his lifetime and this is his Seal-ring, 


1 i.e. the Father of Prosperities ; pron. Aboosa'Sdat ; as in the Tale of 
Hasan of Bassorah. 

2 Koran, Ixxxix “ The Daybreak," which also mentions Thamucl and 
Pharaoh. 
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which he laid up in his treasure ; but it hath fallen to thy lot." 
Ma’aruf enquired, “ Canst thou transport that which is in this 
hoard to the surface of the earth ? ” and the Jinni replied, “Yes ! 
Nothing were easier.” Said Ma’aruf, “ Bring it forth and leave 
naughtY So the Jinni signed with his hand to the ground, which 
clave asunder, and he sank and was absent a little while. Presently, 
there came forth young boys full of grace and fair of face bearing 
golden baskets filled with gold, which they emptied out and going 
away, returned with more; nor did they cease to transport the 
gold and jewels, till ere an hour had sped they said, “ Naught is 
left in the hoard.” Thereupon out came Abu al-Sa’adat and said 
to Ma’aruf, “0 my lord, thou seest that we have brought forth all 
that was in the hoard.” Ma’aruf asked, “ Who be these beautiful 
boys ? ” and the Jinni answered, “ They are my sons. This 
matter merited not that I should muster for it the Marids, where- 
fore my sons have done thy desire and are honoured by such 
service. So ask what thou wilt beside this.” Quoth Ma’aruf, 
“Canst thou bring me he-raules and chests and fill the chests with 
the treasure and load them on the mules ? ” Quoth Abu al- 
Sa’adat, “ Nothing easier,” and cried a great cry ; whereupon his 
sons presented themselves before him, to the number of eight 
hundred, and he said to them, “ Let some of you take the semblance 
of he-mules and others of muleteers and handsome Mamelukes, the 
like of the least of whom is not found with any of the Kings ; and 
others of yon be transraewed to muleteers, and the rest to menials.” 
So seven hundred of them changed themselves into bht-mules and 
other hundred took the shape of slaves. Then Abu al-Sa’adat 
called upon his Marids, who presented themselves between his 
hands and he commanded some of them to assume the aspect of 
horses saddled with saddles of gold crusted with jewels. And 
when IMa’aruf saw them do as he bade, he cried, “ Where ho the 
chests? ” They brought them before him and ho said, “ Pack the 
gold and the stones, each sort by itself.” So they packed them 
and loaded three hundred he-mules with them. Then asked 
Ma’aruf, “ O Abu al-Sa’adat, canst thou bring me some loads of 
costly stuffs ? ” and the Jmni ansv/ered, “ Wilt thou have Egyptian 
stuffs or Syrian or Persian or Indian or Greek ? ” Ma’aruf said, 
“ Bring me an hundred loads of each kind, on five hundred mules ” ; 
and Abu al-Sa’adat, “ 0 my lord, accord me delay that I may 
dispose my Marids for this and send a company of them to each 
country to fetch an hundred loads of its stuffs and then take the 
form of he-mules and return, carrying the stuffs.” Ma’aruf 
enquired, “What time dost thou want?” and Abu al-Sa’adat 
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replied, “ The time of the blackness of the night, and day shall not 
dawn ere thou have all thou, desirest.” Said Ma’aruf, “ I grant 
thee this time,” and bade him pitch him a pavilion. So they 
pitclied it and he sat down therein and they brought him a table 
of food. Then said Abu al-Sa’adat to him, “ O my lord, tarry 
thou in this tent and these my sons shall guard thee : so fear 
thou nothing ; for I go to muster my Marids and despatch them 
to do thy desire.” So saying he departed, leaving Ma'aruf 
seated in the pavihon, with the table before him and the Jinni’s 
sons attending upon him, in the guise of slaves and servants and 
suite. And while he sat in this state behold, up came the husband- 
man, with a great porringer of lentils' and a nose-bag full of 
barley, and seeing the pavilion pitched and the Mamelukes stand- 
ing hands upon breast, thought that the Sultan was come and had 
halted on that stead. So he stood open-mouthed and said in 
himself, “ Would I had killed a couple of chickens and fried them 
red with clarified cow-butter for the Sultan ! ” And he would 
have turned back to kill the chickens as a regale for the Sultan ; 
but Ma’aruf saw him and cried out to him and said to the 
Mamelukes, “ Bring him hither.” So they brought him and his 
porringer of lentils before Ma’aruf, who said to him, “ What is 
this?” Said the peasant, “This is thy dinner and thy horse’s 
fodder ! Excuse me, for I thought not that the Sultan would 
come hither ; and had I known that, I would have killed a 
couple of chickens and entertained him in goodly guise.” Quoth 
Ma’aruf, “ The Sultan is not come. I am his son-in-law and I 
rvas vexed with him. However, he hath sent his officers to 
make his peace with me, and now I am minded to return to 
city. But thou hast made me this guest-meal without knowing 
me, and I accept it from thee, lentils though it be, and will not 
eat save of thy cheer.” Accordingly, he bade him set the porringer 
a-middlemost the table and ate of it his sufSciency, whilst the 
Fellah filled his belly rvith those rich meats. Then Ma’aruf 
washed his hands and gave the Mamelukes leave to eat ; so they 
fell upon the remains of the meal and ate ; and when the 
porringer was empty he filled it with gold and gave it to the 
peasant, saying, “ Carry this to thy dwelling and come to me in 
the city, and I will entreat thee with honour.” Thereupon the 
peasant took the porringer full of gold and returned to the village, 
driving the bulls before him and deeming himself akin to the 


I In Egypt the cheapest and poorest of food, never seen at a hotel table 
d’hdte. 
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King. Meanwhile, they brought Ma’aruf girls of the Brides of 
the Treasure,* who smote on instruments of music and danced 
before him, and he passed that night in joyance and delight, a 
night not to be reckoned among lives. Hardly had dawned the 
day when there arose a great cloud of dust which presently 
lifting, discovered seven hundred mules laden with stuffs and 
attended by muleteers and baggage-tenders and cresset-bearers. 
With them came Abu al-Sa’adat, riding on a she-inule, in the 
guise of a caravan-leader, and before him was a travelling litter, 
with four corner-teiminals'-* of glittering red gold, set with gems, 
When Abu al-Sa’adat came up to the lent, he dismounted and 
kissing earth, said to Ma’aruf, “ O my lord, thy desire hath 
been done to the uttermost and in the litter is a treasure-suit 
which hath not its match among Kings’ raiment : so don it and 
mount the litter and bid us da what thou will.” Quoth Ma’aruf, 
“ 0 Abu al-Sa’adat, I wish thee to go to the city of Ikhtiyan 
al-Khutan and present thyself to my father-in-law the King , and 
go thou not in to him but in the guise of a mortal courier ” ; and 
quoth he, “ To hear is to obey.” So Ma’aruf wrote a letter to 
the Sultan and sealed it, and Abu al-Sa’iidat look it and set out 
with it; and when he arrived, he found the King s.iying, “0 
Wazir, indeed my heart is concerned for my son-in-law and I 
fear lest the Arabs slay him. Would Heaven I wot whither he 
was bound, that I might have followed him with the troops 1 
Would he had told me his destination ! ” Said the Wazir, 
“ Allah be merciful to thee for this thy heedlessness ! As thy 
head liveth, the wight saw that we were awake to him and 
ieared dishonour and fled, for he is nothing but an impostor, a 
liar.” And behold, at this moment in came the courier and, 
kissing ground before the King, wished him permanent glory and 
prosperity and length of life. Asked the King, “ Who art thou 
and what is thy business? ” “I am a courier,” answered the Jiniii, 
“ and thy son-in-law, who is come with the baggage, sciulelh me to 
thee with a letter, and here it isl So he took the letter and read 
therein these words; "After salutations galore to our uncle,® the 
glorious King! Know that I am at hand with the baggage-train ; 


I pe beautiful girls who guard ensorcelled hoards ; see night dhxiv, 

ornaments of litters, which are either plain balls of 
m tapering cones based on crescents or on balls and crescents. See m 
(M. E. chapt, xxiv ) the sketch of the Mahmal. 

, w ?, Other’s brother, courteously used for "father-in-law ” 

hiffirst cous?^'“ ® 
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so come thou forth to meet me with the troops.” Cried the King, 
“ Allah blacken thy brow, 0 Wazir ! How often wilt thou defame 
my son-in-law’s name and call him liar and impostor Behold, 
he is come with the baggage-train and thou art naught but a 
traitor.” The Minister hung his head groundwards in shame and 
confusion and replied, “ 0 King of the Age, I said not this save 
because of the long delay of the baggage and because I feared the 
loss of the wealth he hath wasted.” The King exclaimed, “ 0 
traitor, what are my riches ! Now that his baggage is come he 
will give me great plenty in their stead.” Then he bade decorate 
the city and going in to his daughter, said to her, “Good news for 
thee ! Thy husband will be here anon with his baggage ; for he 
hath sent me a letter to that effect and here am I now going forth 
to meet him.” The Princess Dunya marvelled at this and said in 
herself, “ This is a wondrous thing ! Was he laughing at me and 
making mock of me, or had he a mind to try me, when he told me 
that he was a pauper ? But Alhamdolillah — Glory to God ! — for 
that I failed not of my duty to him ! ” On this wise fared it in the 
Palace ; but as regards Merchant Ali, the Cairene, when he saw 
the decoration of the city and asked the cause thereof, they said 
to him, “ The baggage-train of Merchant Ma’aruf, the King’s 
son-in-law, is come.” Said he, “Allah is Almighty! What a 
calamity is this manM He came to me, fleeing from his wife, 
and he was a poor man. Whence, then, should he get a baggage- 
train ? But haply this is a device which the King’s daughter 
hath contrived for him, fearing his disgrace, and Kings are not 
unable to do anything. May Allah the Most High veil his fame 
and not bring him to public shame ! ” And Shahrazad per- 

ceived the dawn of day and ceased saying her permitted say. 

JQam ttljrn it Inna tfje Mine anti jI2mttp=£(ei)mtj) JQtgfit, 

She pursued, It hath reached me, O auspicious King, that when 
Merchant Ali asked the cause of the decorations, they told him 
the truth of the case ; so he blessed Merchant Ma’aruf and cried, 
“May Allah Almighty veil his fame and not bring him to public 
shame 1 ” And all the merchants rejoiced and were glad for that 
they would get their moneys. Then the King assembled his 
troops and rode forth, whilst Abu al-Sa’adat returned to Ma’aruf 
and acquainted him with the delivering of the letter. Quoth 
Ma’aruf, “ Bind on the loads ” ; and when they had done so, he 

T r’f a calamity to the enemy : see vol. i. night xlvi. and passim. 
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donned the treasure-suit, and mounting the litter, became a 
thousand times greater and more majestic than the King. Then 
he set forward ; but, when he had gone half-way, behold, the 
King met him with the troops, and seeing him riding in the 
Takhtrawan and clad in the dress aforesaid, threw himself upon 
him and saluted him, and giving him joy of his safety, greeted 
him with the greeting of peace. Then all the Lords of the land 
saluted him, and it was made manifest that he had spoken the 
truth and that in him there was no lie. Presently he entered the 
city in such state procession as would have caused lire gall-bladdcr 
of the lion to hurst ^ for envy, and the traders pressed up to him 
and kissed his hands, whilst Merchant Ali sard to him, “Thou hast 
played off this trick and it hath prospered to thy hand, 0 Shaykh 
of Impostors ! But thou deserves! it and may Allah the Most 
High increase thee of His bounty I ” whereupon Ma'aruf laughed. 
Then he entered the palace and sitting down on the throne, said, 
“ Carry the loads of gold into the treasury of my urrcle the King 
and bring me the bales of cloth.” So they brought them to him 
and opened them before him, bale after bale, till they had unpacked 
the seven hundred loads, whereof he chose out the best and said, 
“Bear these to Princess Dunya that she may disLribulo them 
among her slave-girls ; and carry her also this coffer of jewels 
that she may divide them among her handiiraids and eunuchs.” 
Then he proceeded to make over to the merchants in -whose debt 
Ire was, stuffs by way of payment for their arrears, giving him 
whose due was a thousand, stuffs worth two thousand or more ; 
after which he fell to distributing to the poor and needy, whilst 
the King looked on with greedy eyes and could not hinder him ; 
nor did he cease largesse till he had made arr end of fire seven 
hundred loads, when he turned to the troops and proceeded to 
apportion amongst them emeralds and rubies, and pearls and coral, 
and other jewels by handsful, without count, till the King said to 
him, “ Errough of this giving, O my son ! There is but little left 
of the baggage.” But he said, “I have plenty,” Their indeed, 
his good faith was become r-nanifest, and none could give him the 
lie ; and he had come to rock not of giving, for that the Slave of 
lire Seal-ring brought him whatsoever he sought. Presently, the 
treasurer came in to the King and said, “ 0 King of the Age, the 
treasury is full indeed, and will not hold the rest of the loads, 
here shall we lay that which is left of the gold and jewels ? " 

I Both texts read " Asad " (Uon) and Lane accepts it ; there is no reason 
to change it for "H«sid” (Enrier), the Lion being the Sultan of the Beasts 
and the most majestic. 
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And he assigned to him another place. As for the Princess 
Dunya, when she saw this her joy redoubled, and she marvelled 
and said in herself, “Would I wot how came he by all this 
wealth ! ” In like manner the traders rejoiced in that which he 
had given them and blessed him ; whilst Merchant Ali marvelled 
and said to himself, “I wonder how he hath lied and swindled, 
that he hath gotten him all these treasures^ ? Had they come 
from the King's daughter, he had not wasted them on this wise ! 
But how excellent is his saying who said : — 

When the Kings’ King giveth, in reverence pause » And venture not to 

enquire the cause : 

Allah gives His gifts unto whom He will, * So respect and abide by His 

Holy Law's 1 ’’ 

So far concerning him ; but as regards the King, he also marvelled 
with passing marvel at that which he saw of Ma’aruf's generosity 
and open-handedness in the largesse of wealth. Then the Mer- 
chant went in to his wife, who met him, smiling and laughing- 
lipped and kissed his hand, saying, “Didst thou mock me or hadst 
thou a mind to prove me with thy saying : — I am a poor man and 
a fugitive from my wife ? Praised be Allah for that I failed not of 
my duty to thee ! For thou art my beloved, and there is none 
dearer to me than thou, whether thou be rich or poor. But I 
would have thee tell me what didst thou design by these words.” 
Said Ma’aruf, “I wished to prove thee and see whether thy love 
were sincere or for the sake of wealth and the greed of worldly 
good. But now ’tis become manifest to me that thine affection is 
sincere, and as thou art a true woman, so welcome to thee ! I know 
thy worth.’' Then he went apait into a place by himself and 
rubbed the seal-ring, whereupon Abu al-Sa’adat presented himself 
and said to him, “Adsum, at thy service! Ask what thou wilt.” 
Quoth Ma’aruf, “ I want a treasure-suit and treasure-trinkets for 
my wife, including a necklace of forty unique jewels.” Quoth the 
Jinni, “To hear is to obey,” and brought him what he sought, 
whereupon Ma’aruf dismissed him, and carrying the dress and 
ornaments in to his wife, laid them before her and said, “ Take 
these and put them on and welcome ! ” When she saw this her 
wits fled for joy, and she found among the ornaments a pair of 
anklets of gold set with jewels of the handiwork of the magicians, 
and bracelets and earrings and a belP* such as no money could 

1 The Cairene knew bis fellow Cairene and was not to be taken in 
by him. 

2 Arab. “Hizim ” : Lane reads “Khizam’'=a nose-ring, for which see 
appendix to Lane's M. E. The untrained European eye dislikes these 
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buy. So she donned the dress and ornaments and said to Ma’aruf, 
“ O my lord, I will treasure these up for holidays and festivals.’’ 
But he answered, “Wear them always, for I have others in 
plenty.’’ And when she put them on and her women beheld her, 
they rejoiced and bussed his hands. Then he left them, and going 
apart by himself, rubbed the seal-ring, whereupon its slave ap- 
peared, and he said to him, “ Bring me an hundred suits of apparel, 
with their ornaments of gold.” “ Hearing and obeying,” answered 
Abu al-Sa’adat, and brought him the hundred suits, each with its 
ornaments wrapped up within it. Ma’aruf took them and called 
aloud to the slave-girls, who came to him and he gave them each a 
suit : so they donned them and became like the black-eyed girls of 
Paradise, whilst the Princess Dunya shone amongst them as the 
moon among the stars. One of the handmaids told the King of 
this, and he came in to his daughter and saw her and her women 
dazzling all who beheld them; whereat he wondered with passing 
wonderment. Then he went out, and calling his Wazir, said to 
him, “O Wazir, such and such things have happened; what sayst 
thou now of this affair ? ” Said he, “ 0 King of the Age, this be 
no merchant’s fashion ; for a merchant keepeth a piece of linen 
by him for years, and selleth it not but at a profit. Plow should 
a merchant have generosity such as this generosity, and whence 
should he get the like of these moneys and jewels of which but a 
slight matter is found with the Kings? So how should loads 
thereof he found with merchants? Needs must there be a cause 
for this ; but, an thou wilt hearken to me, I will make the truth of 
the case manifest to thee.” Answered the King, “ O Wazir, I will 
do thy bidding.” Rejoined the Minister, “Do thou forgather 
with thy son-in-law and make a show of affect to him and talk 
with him and say : — O my son-in-law, I have a mind to go, I and 
thou and the Wazir, but no more, to a flower-garden, that we may 
take our pleasure there. When we come to the garden we will 
set on the table wine, and I will ply him therewith and compel 
him to drink; for when he shall have drunken he will lose his 
reason and his judgment will forsake him. Then we will question 
him of the truth of his case and he will discover to us his secrets, 
for wine is a traitor and Allah-gifted is he who said : — 

When -we drank the wine, and it crept its way * To the place of 
Secrets, I cried, “ O stay 1 ” 

decorations and there is certainly no beauty in the hoops which Hindu 
women insert through the nostrils, camel-fashion, as if to receive the cord 
acting bridle But a drop-pearl hanging to the septum is at least as pretty 
as the heavy pendants by which some Eutopean w'oineu lengthen their cars. 
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In my fear lest its influence stint my wits » And my friends spy 
matters that hidden lay. 

When he hath told us the truth we shall ken his case and may 
deal with him as we will ; because I fear for thee the consequences 
of this his present fashion ; haply he will covet the kingship and 
win over the troops by generosity and lavishing money and so 
depose thee and take the kingdom from thee.” “True,” answered 

the King. And Shahrazad perceived the dawn of day and 

ceased to say her permitted say. 

iHoln tojen it luaa tjc JSine |)unlii-£li anli iI3iiitt5=£titStI) JSiffJt, 

She resumed, It hath reached me, 0 auspicious King, that when 
the Wazir devised this device the King said to him, “ Thou hast 
spoken sooth ! ” and they passed the night on this agreement. 
And when morning morrowed the King went forth and sat in the 
guest-chamber, when lo and behold! the grooms and serving- 
men came in to him in dismay. Quoth he, “ What hath befallen 
you ? ” and quoth they, “ O King of the Age, the Syces curried 
the horses and foddered them and the he-mules which brought 
the baggage ; but, when we arose in the morning, we found that 
thy son-in-law's Mamelukes had stolen the horses and mules. 
We searched the stables, but found neither horse nor mule ; so 
we entered the lodging of the Mamelukes and found none there, 
nor know we how they fled.” The King marvelled at this, 
unknowing that the horses and Mamelukes were all Ifrits, the 
subjects of the Slave of the Spell, and asked the grooms, “ O 
accursed, how could a thousand beasts and five hundred slaves 
and servants flee without your knowledge ? ” Answered they, 
“ We know not how it happened” ; and he cried, “ Go, and when 
your lord cometh forth of the Harim, tell him the case." So 
they went out from before the King and sat down bewildered, 
till Ma’aruf came out, and seeing them -chagrined, enquired of 
them, “ What may be the matter ? ” They told him all that 
had happened and he said, “ What is their worth that ye should 
be concerned for them ? Wend your ways.” And he sat laugh- 
ing and was neither angry nor grieved concerning the case ; 
whereupon the King looked in the Wazir’s face and said to him, 
■“ What manner of man is this, with whom wealth is of no worth ? 
Needs must there be a reason for this?” Then they talked 
with him awhile and the King said to him, “ 0 my son-in-law, 
J. have a mind to go, I, thou and the Wazir, to a garden, where 
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we may divert ourselves.” “No harm in that," said Ma’aruf. 
So they went forth to a flower-garden, wherein every sort of fruit 
was of kinds twain and its waters were flowing and its trees 
towering and its birds carolling. There they entered a pavilion, 
whose sight did away sorrow from the soul, and sat talking, 
whilst the Minister entertained them with rare tales and quoted 
merry quips and mirth-provoking sayings and Ma’aruf attentively 
listened, till the time of dinner came, when they set on a tray 
of meats and a flagon of wine. When they had eaten and 
washed hands, the Wazir filled the cup and gave it to the King, 
who drank it off; then he filled a second and handed it to 
Ma’aruf, saying, “Take the cup of the drink to which Reason 
boweth neck in reverence.” Quoth Ma’aruf, “ What is this, 0 
Wazir? ” and quoth he, “This is the grizzlecM virgin and the 
old maid long kept at home,® the giver of joy to hearts, whereof 
saith the poet : — 

The feet of sturdy Miscreants® went trampling heavy tread, » And she 
hath ta'en a vengeanee dire on every Arab's head. 

A Kafir youth like fullest moon in darkness hands her round • Whose 
eyne are strongest cause of sin by him inspirits. 

And Allah-gifted is he who said : — 

’Tis as if wine and he who bears the bowl, » Rising to show her charms 
for man to see,'* 

Were dancing undurn-Sun whose face the moon * Of night adorned 
with stars of Gemini. 

So subtle is her essence it would seem » Through every limb like course 
of soul runs she. 

And how excellent is the saying of the poeL : — 

Slept in mine arms full Moon of brightest blee » N or did that sun eclipse 
in goblet see : 

I nlghted spying fire whereto bow down » Magi, -ms, which liovved from 
ewer’s lip to me. 

And that of another ; — 

It runs through every joint oi them as runs » The surge of health 
■ returning to the sick. 

1 Arab. " Shanita," one of the many names of wine, the "speckled" 
alluding to the bubbles which dance upon the freshly filled cup. 

2 i.e. in the cask. These " merry quips " strongly suggest the dismal 
toasts of our not remote ancestors. 

• fi “ 'hj>” and rendered by Lane “ the stout foreign 

inndels. The next line alludes to the cupbearer, who was £;ciier.xlly a slave 
and a non-Moslem. 

4 As if it were a bride. See night deexvi. The stars of Tauzi (Gemini) 
are the cupbearer’s eyes. 
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And yet another : — 

1 marvel at its pressers, how they died • And left us atiiia vita — lymph 
of life I 

And yet goodlier is the saying of Abu Nowas : — 

Cease then to blame me, for thy blame doth anger bring « And with 
the draught that madded me come med'cining : 

A yellow girP whose court cures every carldng care ; « Did a stone touch 
it would with joy and glee upspring : 

She riseth in her ewer during darkest night » The house with brightest 
sheeniest light illumining : 

And going round of youths to whom the world inclines^ » Ne’er, save 
in whatso way they please, their hearts shall wring. 

From hand of cup-dight“ lass begarbed like handsome lad,^ * Wencher 
and Tribe of Lot alike enamouring. 

She comes : and say to him who dares claim lore of love • Something 
hast learnt but still there’s many another thing. 

But best of all is the saying of Ibn al-Mu’tazz®; — 

On the shaded woody island** His showers Allah deign * Shed on 
Convent bight Abdiin’ drop and drip of railing rain : 

Oft the breezes of the morning have awakened me therein • When the 
Dawn shows her blaze," ere the bird of flight was fain ; 

And the voices of the monks that with chants awoke the walls, * Black- 
frocked shavelings ever wont the cup a-morn to drain." 

’Mid the throng how many fair with langour-kohl’d eycs“ • And lids 
enfolding lovely orbs where black on white was lain, 


1 i.e. light-coloured wine, 

2 The usual homage to youth and beauty. 

3 Alluding to the wine-bowl. 

4 Here Abu Nowas alluded to the " Ghulamiyah,” or girl dressed like boy 
to act cupbearer. 

5 Abdallah ibn al-Mu’tazz, son of AI-Mu’tazz bi 'llah, the 13th Abbaside, 
and great-great-grandson of Harun al-Rashid. He was one of the most 
renowned poets of the third century (A.H.) and died A D. go8, strangled by 
the partisans of his nephew, Al-Muktadir bi ’llah, iSth Abbaside. 

6 Jazirat ibn Omar, an island and town on the Tigris, north of Mosul. 
■' Some versions of the poem, from which these verses are quoted, substitute 
El-llutireh, a village near Samara (a town on the Tigris, 60 miles north of 
Baghdad), for El-Jezireh, i e. Jeziret ibn Omar." (Payne.) 

7 The Convent of Abdun on the east bank of the Tigris opposite the 
Jazirah was so called from a statesman who caused it to be built. For a 
variant of these lines see Ibn Khallikan, vol ii. 42 ; here we miss the shady 
groves of Al-Matirah.” 

8 Arab. " Ghurrah," the white blaze on a horse's brow. In Ibn Khallikan 
the bird is the lark. 

g Arab. " Tay'i ”=tliirsty, used with Jay’i=hungry. 

10 Lit, " Kohl’d with Ghunj," for wrdch we have no better word than 
" coquetry." But seenight ccclvxxvii. It corresponds with the Latin crissare 
for women and osvere for men. 
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In secret came to see me by shirt of night disguised * In terror and in 
caution a-hurrying amain I 

Then I rose and spread my cheek like a carpet on his path * In homage, 
and with skirts wiped his trail from off the plain. 

But threatening disgrace rose the Crescent in the sky * Like the paring 
of a nail yet the light would never wane : 

Then happened whatso happened ; I disdain to kiss and tell, * So deem 
of us thy best and with queries never mell. 

And gifteth of God is he who saith : — 

In the morn I am richest of men » And in joy at good news I start up. 

For I look on the liquid gold ^ » And I measure it out by the cup. 

And how goodly is the saying of the poet : — 

By Allah, this is th’ only alchemy, * All said of other science false we 
see 1 

Carat of wine on hundredweight of woe * Transmuteth gloomiest grief 
to joy and glee, 

And that of another ; — 

The glasses are heavy when empty brought • Till we charge them all 
with unmixSd wine. 

Then so light are they that to fly they're fain « As bodies lightened by 
soul divine. 

And yet another : — 

Wine-cup and ruby-wine high worship claim ; • Dishonour 'twere to 
sec their honour waste : 

Bury me, when I’m dead, by side of vine * Whose veins shall moisten 
bones in clay misplaced ; 

Nor bury me in wold and wild, for I » Dread only after death no 
wine to taste.®” 

And he ceased not to egg him on to the drink, naming to him 

such of the virtues of wine as he thought well and reciting to him 

what occurred to him of poetry and pleasantries on the subject, 

till Ma’aruf addressed himself to sucking the cup-lips and cared 


1 i.e. gold-coloured wine, as the Vino d'Oro, 

2 Compare the charming song of Abu Mijdn translated from the German 
of Dr. Weil in Bohn's Edit of Ockley (p 149) 

When the Death-angel cometh mine eyes to close, 

Dig my grave 'mid the vines on the hill’s fair side; 

For though deep in earth may my bones repose, 

The juice of the grape shall their food provide. 

Ah, bury me not in a barren land, 

Or Death will appear to me dread and drear I 
While fearless I'll wait what he hath in hand 
An the scent of the vineyard my spirit cheer. 

The glorious old drinker I 
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no longer for aught else. The Wazir ceased not to fill for 
him and he to drink and enjoy himself and make merry, till 
his wits wandered and he could not distinguish right from 
wrong. When the Minister saw that drunkenness had attained 
in him to utterest and the bounds transgressed, he said to him, 
“ By Allah, O Merchant Ma’aruf, I admire whence <-hou gottest 
these jewels whose like the Kings of the Chosroes possess not ! 
In all our lives never saw we a merchant that had heaped up 
riches like unto thine or more generous than thou, for thy doings 
are the doings of Kings and not merchants' doings. Wherefore, 
Allah upon thee, do thou acquaint me with this, that I may know 
thy rank and condition.” And he went on to test him with 
questions and cajole him, till Ma’aruf, being reft of reason, said 
to him, “I'm neither merchant nor King,” and told him his 
whole story from first to last. Then said the Wazir, “I conjure 
thee by Allah, O my Lord Ma’aruf, show us the ring, that we may 
see its make." So in his drunkenness he pulled off the ring 
and said, “ Take it and look upon it.” The Minister took it and 
turning it over, said, “ If I rub it, will its slave appear ? ” 
Replied Ma’aruf, “Yes. Rub it and he will appear to thee, and 
do thou divert thyself with the sight of him,” Thereupon the 
Wazir rubbed the ring, and behold, forthright appeared the Jinni 
and said, “ Adsum, at thy service, O my lord ! Ask and it shall 
be given to thee. Wilt thou ruin a city or raise a capital or kill 
a lung ? Whatso thou seekest I will do for thee, sans fail.” 
The Wazir pointed to Ma’aruf and said, “Take up yonder 
wretch and cast him down in the most desolate of desert lands, 
where he shall find notliing to eat nor drink, so he may die of 
hunger and perish miserably, and none know of him." Accord- 
ingly, the Jinni snatched him up and flew with him betwixt 
heaven and earth, which when Ma’aruf saw, he made sure of 
destruction and wept and said, “ O Abu al-Sa’adat, whither goest 
thou with me ? ” Replied the Jinni, “ I go to cast thee down in 
the Desert Quarter,^ O ill-bred wight of gross wits. Shall one 
have the like of this talisman and give it to the folk to gaze at ? 
Verily, thou deservest that which hath befallen thee ; and but 
that I fear Allah, I would let thee fall from a height of a thousand 
fathoms, nor shouldst thou reach the earth till the winds had 


I Arab. " Rub'a al-Kharab,” in Ibn al-Wardi Central Africa south of the 
Nile-sources, one of the richest regions in the world. Here it prob. alludes to 
the Rub'a al-IChali or Great Arabian Desert, for which see night dc’ 
rhetoric it is opposed to the " Rub’a Maskun," or populated four 
world, the rest being held to be ocean. 
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torn thee to shreds.” Ma’aruf was silent^ and did not again 
bespeak him till he reached the Desert Quarter and casting him 

down there, went away and left him in that horrible place. 

And Shahrazad perceived the dawn of day and ceased saying her 
permitted say. 

jnoto Vuljcrt it teas tlje I2tne |)unliveli anU JHincty^nintlj dliliafjt. 

She said, It hath reached me, O auspicious King, that the Slave 
of the Seal-ring took up Ma’aruf and cast him down in the Desert 
Quarter, where he left him and went his ways. So much con- 
cerning him ; but returning to the Wazir who was nowin possession 
of the talisman, he said to the King, “ How deemest thou now ? 
Did I not tell thee that this fellow was a liar, an imposter, but 
thou wouldst not credit me ? ” Replied the King, “ Thou wast in 
the right, O my Wazir, Allah grant thee weal 1 But give me the 
ring that I may solace myself with the sight.” The Minister 
looked at him angrily and spat in his face, saying, “ 0 lack-wits, 
how shall I give it to thee and abide thy servant, after I am 
become thy master? But I will spare thee no more on life." 
Then he rubbed the Seal-ring and said to the Slave, “ Take up 
this ill-mannered churl and cast him down by his son-in-law the 
swindler-man.” So the Jinni took him up and flew off with 
him, whereupon quoth the King to him, “ O creature of my 
Lord, what is my crime?” Abu al-Sa’adat replied, “That wot 
I not, but my master hath commanded me and I cannot cross 
whoso hath compassed the enchanted ring.” Then he flew on 
with him till he came to the Desert Quarter and, casting him 
down where he had cast Ma’aruf, left him and returned. The 
King hearing Ma’aruf weeping, went up to him and acquainted 
him with his case; and they sat weeping over that which had 
befallen them and found neither meat nor drink. Meanwhile 
the Minister, after driving father-in-law and son-in-law from 
the country, went forth from the garden, and summoning all the 
troops, held a Diwan, and told them what he had done with the 
King and Ma’aruf, and acquainted them with the affair of the 
talisman, addmg, “ Unless ye make me Sultan over you, I will 
bid the Slave of the Seal-ring talre you up one and all and cast 
you down in the Desert Quarter, where you shall die of hunger 
and thirst.” They replied, “ Do us no damage, for we accept 
thee as Sultan over us and will not anywise gainsay thy bidding.” 

I This is the noble resignation of the Moslem. What a dialogue there 
would have been in a European book between man and devil I 
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So they agreed, in their own despite, to his being Sultan over 
them, and he bestowed on them robes of honour, seeking all he 
had a mind to of Abu al-Sa’adat, who brought it to him forth- 
with. Then he sat down on the throne and the troops did 
homage to him ; and he sent to Princess Dunya, the King’s 
daughter, saying, “ Make thee ready, for I mean to come in unto 
thee this night, because I long for thee with love.” When she 
heard this she wept, for the case of her husband and father was 
grievous to her, and sent to him saying, “ Have patience with me 
till my period of widowhood* be ended: then draw up thy contract 
of marriage with me and go in to me according to law.” But he 
sent back to say to her, “ I know neither period of widowhood nor 
to delay have I a mood ; and I need not a contract nor know I 
lawful from unlawful ; but needs must I go in unto thee this 
night." She answered him, saying, “ So be it, then, and welcome 
to thee ! ” but this was a trick on her part. When the answer 
reached the Wazir he rejoiced and his breast was broadened, for 
that he was passionately in love with her. He bade set food 
before all the folk, saying, “ Eat ; this is my bride-feast ; for I 
purpose to go in to the Princess Dunya this night.” Quoth 
the Shaykh al-Islani, “ It is not lawful for thee to go in unto her 
till her days of widowhood be ended and thou have drawn up 
thy contract of marriage with her.” But he answered, “I know 
neither days of widowhood nor other period; so multiply not 
words on me.” The Shaykh al-Islam was silent,^ fearing his 
mischief, and said to the troops, “ Verily, this man is a Kafir, a 
Miscreant, and hath neither creed nor religious conduct.” As 
soon as it was evenfall, he went in to her and found her robed in 
her richest raiment and decked with her goodliest adornments. 
When she saw him she came to meet him, laughing, and said, 
“ A blessed night ! But hadst thou slain my father and my 
husband, it had been more to my mind.” And he said, “ There 
is no help but I slay them.” Then she made him sit down and 
began to jest with him and make show of love, caressing him and 
smiling in his face so that his reason fled ; but she cajoled him 
with her coaxing and cunning only that she might get possession 


1 Arab. " Al-’iddah," the period of four months and ten days which must 
elapse before she could legally marry again. But tliis was a palpable wile : 
she was not sure of her husband's death and he had not divorced her ;-.so that 
although a " grass widow," a " Strohwitwe ” as the Geimans say, she could 
not wed again either with or without interval. 

2 Here the silence is of cowardice, and the passage is a fling at the " time- 
serving ” of the Olema, a favourite theme, like " banging the bishops ” amongst 
certain Westerns. 
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of the ring and change his joy into calamity on the mother of his 
forehead^ nor did she deal thus with him but after the rede of 
him who said’’ : — 

I attained by my wits • What no sword had obtained, 

And return wi’ the spoils « Whose sweet plucldiigs I gained. 

When he saw her caress him and smile upon him, desire surged up 
in him and he besought her of carnal knowledge ; but when he 
approached her she drew away from him and burst into tears, 
saying, “ 0 my lord, seest thou not the man looking at us ? I 
conjure thee by Allah, screen me from his eyes ! How canst thou 
know me what while he looketh on us ? When he heard this, he 
was angry and asked, “ Where is the man ? ” and answered she, 
“ There he is, in the bezel of the ring ! putting out his head and 
staring at us." He thought that the Jinni was looking at them 
and said, laughing, “ Fear not ; this is the slave of the Seal-ring, 
and he is subject to me." Quoth she, “ I am afraid of Ifrits; pull 
it off and throw it afar from me.” So he plucked it off and laying 
it on the cushion, drew near to her, but she dcalL him a kick, her 
foot striking him full in the stomach," and he fell over on his back 
senseless; whereupon sh3 cried out to her attendants, who came 
to her in haste, and said to them, “ Seize him 1 ” So forty slave- 
girls laid hold on him, whilst she hurriedly snatched up the ring 
from the cushion and rubbed it; whereupon Abu al-Sa’adat pre- 
sented himself, saying, “ Adsum, at thy service, 0 my misLress." 
Cried she, “Take up yonder Infidel and clap him in jail and 
shackle him heavily," So he took him and throwing him into 
the Prison of Wrath ■* returned and reported, “ I have laid him in 
limbo." Quoth she, “ Whither wentest thou with my father and 
my husband ? ” and quoth he, “ I cast them down in the Desert 
Quarter.” Then cried she, “ I command thee to fetch them to 
me forthwith." He replied, “I hear and I obey,” and taking 
flight at once, stayed not till he reached the Desert Quarter, 
where he lighted down upon them and found them sitting weeping 


1 Arab. " Uaini al-raas," the poll, crown of the head, bore the place 
where a calamity coming down from heaven would firbt alight, 

2 From Al-Hariri [Lant^ : the lines are excellent, ^ 

3 When the charming Princess is so ready at the vote de fails, the reader 
will understand how common is such energetic action among women of lower 
degree. The "fair sex” in Egypt has a horrible way of murdering men, 
especially husbands, by tying them down and tearing out the testes. See 
Lane, M. E., chapt. xiii 

4 Arab " Sijn al-Ghazab," the dungeons appropriated to the worst of 
criminals, where they suffer penalties far worse than hanging or guillotining. 
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and complaining each to other. Quoth he, “Fear not, for relief 
is come to you ” ; and he told them what the Wazir had done, 
adding, “ Indeed I imprisoned him with my own hands in obedi- 
ence to her, and she hath bidden me bear you back.” And they 
rejoiced in his news. Then he took them both up and flew home 
with them ; nor rvas it more than an hour before he brought them 
in to Princess Dunya, who rose and saluted sire and spouse. 
Then she made them sit down and brought them food and sweet- 
meats, and they passed the rest of the night with her. On the 
next day she clad them in rich clothing and said to the King, “ 0 
my papa, sit thou upon thy throne and be King as before and 
make my husband thy Wazir of the Right and teil thy troops 
that which hath happened. Then send for the Minister out of 
prison and do him die, and after burn him, for that he is a Mis- 
creant, and would have gone in unto me in the way of lewdness, 
without the rites of wedlock, and he hath testified against himself 
that he is an Infidel and believeth in no religion. And do 
tenderly by thy son-in-law, whom thou makest thy Wazir of the 
Right.” He replied, “ Hearing and obeying, 0 my daughter. 
But do thou give me the ring or give it to thy husband.” Quoth 
she, “ It behoveth not that either thou or he have the ring. I 
will keep the ring myself, and belike I shall be more careful of it 
than you. Whatso ye wish seek it of me and I will demand it 
for you of the Slave of the Seal-ring. So fear no harm so long 
as I live, and after my death do what ye twain will with the ring.” 
Quoth the King, “This is the right rede, 0 my daughter,” and 
taking his son-in-law, went forth to the Diwan. Now the troops 
had passed the night in sore chagrin for Princess Dunya and that 
w'hich the Wazir had done with her, in going in to her after the 
way of lewdness, without marriage-rites, and for his ill-usage of 
the King and Ma’aruf, and they feared lest the law of Al-Islam 
be dishonoured, because it was manifest to them that he was a 
Kafir. So they assembled in the Diwan and fell to reproach- 
ing the Shaykh al-Islam, saying, “Why didst thou not forbid 
him from going in to the Princess in the way of lewdness ? " 
Said he, “0 folk, the man is a Miscreant and hath gotten 
possession of the ring, and I and you may not prevail against him. 
But Almighty Allah will requite him his deed, and be ye silent 
lest he slay you.” And as the host was thus engaged in talk, 

behold the King and Ma’aruf entered the Diwan. And 

Shahrazad perceived the dawn of^day and ceased to say her 
permitted say. 
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She continued, It hath reached me, O auspicious King, that when 
the troops sorely chagrined sat in the Diwan talking over the ill- 
deeds done by the Wazir to their Sovran, his son-in-law and his 
daughter, behold, the King and Ma’aruf entered. Then the King 
bade decorate the city and sent to fetch the Wazir from the place 
of duresse. So they brought him, and as he passed by the troops, 
they cursed him and abused him and menaced him, till he came 
to the King, who commanded to do him dead by the vilest of 
deaths. Accordingly, they slew him and after burned his body, 
and he went to Hell after the foulest of pliglils ; and right well 
quoth one of him : — 

The Compassionate show no ruth to the tomb where his bones shall 
lie » And Munkar and eke Nakir > ne’er cease to abide thereby 1 

The King made Ma’aruf his Wazir of the Right and the times 
were pleasant to them and their joys were untroubled. They 
abode thus five years till, in the sixth year, the King died and the 
Princess Dunya made Ma’aruf Sultan in her father’s stead, but 
she gave him not the Seal-ring. During this time she had 
conceived by him and had borne him a boy of passing loveliness, 
excelling in beauty and perfection, who ceased not to be roared in 
the laps of nurses till he reached the age of five, when his mother 
fell sick of a deadly sickness and calling her husband to her, said 
to him, “ I am ill.” Quoth he, “Allah preserve thee, O dearling 
of my heart ! ” But quoth she, “ Plaply I shall die and thou 
needest not that I commend to thy care thy son : wherefore 
I charge thee but be careful of the ring, for thine own sake and 
for the sake of this thy boy.” And he answered, “No harm 
shall befall him whom Allah preserveth ! ” Then she pulled off 
the ring and gave it to him, and on the morrow she was admitted 
to the mercy of Allah the Most Pligh,® whilst Ma’aruf abode in 
possession of the kingship and applied himself to the business of 
governing. Now it chanced that one day, as he shook the 


1 According to some modern Moslems Munkar and Nakir visit tlio graves 
of Infidels (non-Moslems) and Bashshir and Mubashshir (" Givers of glad 
tidings ") those of Mohammedans Petis de la Croix (Les Mills et un Jours, 
vol. iii 258) speaks of the ■' Zoubanya," black angels who torture the damned 
under their chief Dabilah. 

2 Very simple and pathetic is this short sketch of the noble-minded 
Princess’s death. 
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handkerchief' and the troops withdrew to their places that he 
betook himself to the sitting-chamber, where he sat till the day 
departed and the night advanced with murks bedight. Then 
came in to him his cup -companions of the notables according to 
their custom, and sat with him by way of solace and diversion 
till midnight, when they craved permission to withdraw. He 
gave them leave and they retired to their houses; after which 
there came in to him a slave-girl affected to the service of his bed, 
who spread him the mattrass and doiSng his apparel, clad him in 
his sleeping-gown. Then he lay down and she kneaded his feet 
till sleep overpowered him ; whereupon she withdrew to her own 
chamber and slept. But suddenly he felt something beside him in 
the bed and awaking started up in alarm and cried, “ I seek refuge 
with Allah from Satan the Stoned I ’’ Then he opened his eyes and 
seeing by his side a woman foul of favour, said to her. “ Who art 
thou ” Said she, “ Fear not, I am thy wife Fatimah al-Unah." 
Whereupon he looked in her face and knew her by her loathly 
form and the length of her dog-teeth : so he asked her, “ Whence 
earnest thou in to me and who brought thee to this country? ” 
“ In what country art thou at this present ? ” “ In the city of 
Ikhtiyan al-Kliutan. But thou, when didst thou leave Cairo ? " 
“ But now.” “ How can that be ? ” “ Know," said she, “that, 
when I fell out with thee and Satan prompted me to do thou a 
damage, I complained of thee to the magistrates, who sought for 
thee and the Kazis enquired of thee, but found thee not. When 
two days were past, repentance gat hold upon me and I knew tlnat 
the fault was with me; but penitence availed me not, and 1 abode 
for some days weeping for thy loss, till what was in my hand 
failed and I was obliged to beg my bread. So I fell to begging of 
all, from the courted rich to the contemned poor, and since thou 
leftest me, I have eaten of the bitterness of beggary and have been 
in the sorriest of conditions. Every night I sat beweeping our 
separation and that which I suffered, since thy departure, of 
humiliation and ignominy, of abjection and misery." And she 
went on to tell him what had befallen her, whilst he stared at her 
in amazement, till she said, “ Yesterday, I went about begging all 
day but none gave me aught ; and as often as I accosted any one 
and craved of him a crust of bread, he reviled me and gtivc me 
naught. When night came, I went to bed supperlcss, and hunger 

r In sign of dismissal (vol. iii. night cclx), I have noted that 
throwing the kerchiei ” is not an Eastern practice ; the idea probably arose 
^ V practice of sending presents in richly ombroidorod napkins 
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burned me and sore on me was that which I suffered : and I sat 
weeping when behold, one appeared to me and said, 0 woman, 
why weepest thou ? Said I, Ersl I had an husband who used to 
provide for me and fulfil my wishes ; but he is lost to me and I 
knoAV not whither he went and have been in sore straits since he 
left me. Asked he. What is thy husband’s name ? and I answered, 
His name is Ma’aruf. Quoth he, I ken him. Know that thy 
husband is now Sultan in a certain city, and if thou wilt I will 
carry thee to him. Cried I, I am under thy protection : of thy 
bounty bring me to him ! So he took me up and flew with me 
between heaven and earth, till he brought me to this pavilion and 
said to me: — Enter yonder chamber and thou shall see Ihy 
husband asleep on the couch. Accordingly I entered, and found 
thee in this state of lordship. Indeed, I had not thought thou 
wouldst forsake me, who am thy mate, and praised be Allah 
who hath united thee with me!” Quoth Ma’aruf, “Did I 
forsake thee or thou me ? Thou complainedst of me from Kazi 
to Kazi, and endedst by denouncing me to the High Court and 
biinging down on me Abb Tabak from the Citadel : so I fled 
in mine own despite.” And he went on to tell her all that had 
befallen him, and how he was become Sultan and had married 
the King’s daughter, and how his beloved Dunya had died, 
leaving him a son who was then seven years old. She rejoined, 
“ That which happened was fore-ordained of Allah ; but I repent 
me and I place myself under thy protection, beseeching thee 
not to abandon me, but suffer me eat bread with thee by way 
of an alms.” And she ceased not to humble hciself to him and 
to supplicate him till his heart relented towards her and he said, 
“ Repent from mischief and abide, with me, and naught shall 
betide thee save what shall pleasure thee; but, an thou work 
any wickedness I will slay thee nor fear any one. And fancy not 
that thou canst complain of me to the High Court, and that Abu 
Tabak will come down on me from the Citadel ; for I am become 
Sultan and the folk dread me : but I fear none save Allah Almighty, 
because I have a talismanic ring which when I rub, the Slave of 
the Signet appeareth to me. His name is Abu al-Sa’adat, and 
whatsoever I demand of him he bringelh to me. So, an thou 
desire to return to thine own country, I will give thee what shall 
suffice thee all thy life long and will send thee thither speedily ; 
but, an thou desire to abide with me, I will clear for thee a palace 
and furnish it with the choicest of silks and appoint thee twenty 
slave-girls to serve thee and provide thee with dainty dishes and 
sumptuous suits, and thou shalt be a Queen and live in all delight 
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till thou die or I die. What sayest thou of this ?” “I wish to 
abide with thee,” she answered, and kissed his hand and vowed 
repentance from frowardness. Accordingly, he set apart a palace 
for her sole use and gave her slave-girls and eunuchs, and she 
became a Queen. The young Prince used to visit her as he 
visited his sire ; but she hated him for that he was not her son ; 
and when the boy saw that she looked on him with the eye of 
aversion and anger, he shunned her and took a dislike to hei. 
As for Ma’aruf, he occupied himself with the love of fair hand- 
maidens and bethought him not of his wife Fatimah the Dung, 
for that she was grown a grizzled old fright, foul-favoured to 
the sight, a bald-headed blight, loathlier than the snake speckled 
black and white ; the more that she had beyond measure evil 
entreated him aforetime; and as saith the adage, “Ill-usage the 
loot of desire disparts and sows hate in the soil of hearts”; and 
God-gifted is he who saith : — 

Beware of losing hearts of men by tliine injurious deed ; < For when 
Aversion takes his place none may dear Love restore : 

Hearts, when afleotioii flies from them, are likest unto glass » Which 
broken, cannot whole be made, — ’tis breached for evermore. 

And indeed Ma’aruf had not given her shelter by reason of any 
praiseworthy quality in her, but he dealt with her thus generously 
only of desire for the approval of Allah Almighty. — Here Dun- 
yazad interrupted her sister Shahrazad, saying, “How winsome 
are these words of thine which win hold of the heart more forcibly 
than enchanters’ eyne ; and how beautiful are these wondrous 
books thou hast cited, and the marvellous and singular tales thou 
hast recited ! ” Quoth Shahrazad, “ And where is all this com- 
pared with what I shall relate to thee on the coming night, an I 
live and the King deign spare my days ? ” So when morning 
morrowed and the day brake in its sheen and shone, the King 
arose from his couch with breast broade.ned and in high expecta- 
tion for the rest of the tale, and saying, “By Allah, I will not 
slay her till I hear the last of her story ” ; repaired to his Darbar, 
while the Wazir, as was his wont, presented himself at the 
Palace, shroud under arm. Shahryar tarried abroad all that 
day, bidding and forbidding between man and man ; after which 
he returned to his Harim, and according to his custom, went in 
to his wife Shahrazad.^ 


I Curious to say, both Lane and Payne omit this passage which appears in 
both texts (Mac. and Bui.). The object is evidently to prepare the reader for 
the ending by reverting to the beginning of the tale ; and its prolixity has its 
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Dunyazad said to her sister, “ Do thou finish for us the History of 
Ma’aruf ! ” She replied, “ With love and goodly gree, an my lord 
deign permit me recount it.” Quoth the King, “ I permit thee ; 
for that I am fain of hearing it.” So she said ; — It hath reached 
me, 0 auspicious King, that Ma’aruf would have naught to do 
with his wife by way of conjugal duty. Now when she saw 
that he held aloof from her bed and occupied himself with other 
women, she hated him and jealousy gat the mastery of her and 
Iblis prompted her to take the Seal-ring from him and slay him 
and make herself Queen in his stead. So she went forth one 
night from her pavilion, intending for that in which was her 
husband King Ma’aruf ; and it chanced by decree of the Decreer 
and His written destiny, that Ma’aruf lay that night with one of 
his concubines ; a damsel endowed with beauty and loveliness, 
symmetry, and a stature all grace. And it was his wont, of the 
excellence of his piety, that, when he was minded to have to lie 
with a woman, he would doff the enchanted Seal- ring' from his 
finger, in reverence to the Holy Names graven theioon, and lay it 
on the pillow, nor would he don it again till he had purified him- 
self by the Ghusl-ablution. Moreover, when lie had lain with a 
woman, he was used to order her go forth from him before day- 
break, of his fear for the Seal-ring; and when he went to the 
Hainmam he locked the door of the pavilion till his return, 
when he put on the ring, and after this, all were free to enter 
according to custom. His wife Fatimah the Dung knew of all 
this and went not forth from her place till she had certified her- 
self of the case. So she sallied out when the night was daik, 
purposing to go in to him whilst he was drowned in sleep, and 
steal the ring, unseen of him. Now it chanced at this time that 
the King’s son had gone out, without light, to the Chapel of Ease 
for an occasion, and sat down over the marble slab' of the jakes in 
the dark, leaving the door open. Presently, he saw Fatimah 
come forth of her pavilion and make stealthily for that of his 
father, and said in himself, “ What aileth this witch to leave her 
lodging in the dead of the night and make for my father’s pavilion ? 
Needs must there be some reason for this” : so he went out after 

effect as in the old Romances of Chivalry from Amadis of Gaul to the Seven 
Champions of Christendom, If it provokes impatience it also heightens 
expectation ; “it is like the long elm-avenues of our forefathers : we wish our- 
selves at the end, but we know that at the end there is something gieat 

1 Arab. “ ala malakay bayti ‘I-rahah“; on the two slabs. See vol i., 
night xxii. 
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her and followed in her steps unseen of her. Now he had a short 
sword of watered steel, which he held so dear that he went not to 
his father’s Diwan except he were girt therewith ; and his father 
used to laugh at him and exclaim, “ Mahallah^ ! This is a mighty 
fine sword of thine, O my son ! But thou hast not gone down 
with it to battle nor cut off a head therewith.” Whereupon the 
boy would reply, “ I will not fail to cut off with it some head which 
deserveth“ cutting.” And Ma’aruf would laugh at his words. 
Now when treading in her track, he drew the sword from its 
sheath and he followed her till she came to his father's pavilion 
and entered, whilst he stood and watched her from the door. He 
saw her searching about, and heard her say to herself, “Where 
hath he laid the Seal-ring?” whereby he knew that she was look- 
ing for the ring and he waited till she found it and said, “ Here 
it is.” Then she picked it up and turned to go out ; but he hid 
behind the door. As she came forth, she loolced at the ring and 
turned it about in her grasp. But when she was about to rub 
it, he raised his hand with the sword and smote her on the 
neck; and she cried a single cry and fell down dead. With this 
Ma’aruf awoke and seeing his wife strown on the ground, with 
her blood flowing, and his son standing with the drawn sword in 
his hand, said to him, “ What is this, O my son ? ” He replied, 
“ 0 my father, how often hast thou said to me : — Thou hast a 
mighty fine sword ; but thou hast not gone down with it to 
battle nor cut off a head. And I have answered thee, saying, 
I will not fail to cut off with it a head which deserveth cutting. 
And now, behold, I have therewith cut off for thee a head 
well worth the cutting ! ” And he told him what had passed. 
Ma’aruf sought for the Seal-ring, but found it not ; so he searched 
the dead woman’s body till he saw her hand closed upon it ; 
whereupon he took it from her grasp and said to the boy, “ Thou 
art indeed my very son, without doubt or dispute ; Allah ease 
thee in this world and the next, even as thou hast eased me of 
this vile woman ! Her attempt led only to her own destruction, 
and Allah-gifted is he who said ; — 

When forwards Allah’s aid a man’s intent, • His wish in every case 
shall find consent : 


1 Here the exclamation wards off the Evd Eye from the Sword and the 
wearer Mr. Payne notes, "The old English exclamation ' Cock's 'ill 1 ' (i «. 
God's will, thus corrupted for the purpose of evading the statute of 3 Jac. i. 
against piofane swearing) exactly corresponds to the Arabic " — with a dif- 
ference, I add, 

2 Arab. “ Mubtahakk ‘' = deserving (Lane) or worth (Payne) the cutting. 
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But an that aid of Allah be refused * His first attempt shall do him 
damagement. 

Then King Ma’aruf called aloud to some of his attendants, who 
came in haste, and he told them what his wife Fatimah the Dung 
had done, and bade them to take her and lay her in a place till the 
morning. They did his bidding, and next day he gave her in 
charge to a number of eunuchs, who washed her and shrouded her 
and made her a tomb^ and buried her. Thus her coming from 
Cairo was but to her grave, and Allah-gifted is he who saicF 

We trod the steps appointed for us: and he whose, stops are appointed 
must tread them. 

He whose death is decreed to lake place in our land shall not die iu 
any land but that. 

And how excellent is the saying of the poet 

I wot not, whenas to a land I fare, » Good luck pursuing, what my lot 
shall be. 

Whether the fortune I perforce pursue ♦ Or the misfortune which 
pursueth me. 

After this. King Ma’aruf sent for the husbandman, whose guest he 
had been when he was a fugitWe, and made him his Wazir of the 
Right and his Chief Counsellor.'* Then, learning that he had a 
daughter of passing beauty and loveliness, of qualities nature- 
ennobled at birth and exalted of worth, he look her to wife ; and 
in due time he married his son. So they abode awhile in all solace 
of life and its delights, and their days were serene and their joys 
untroubled, till there came to them the Destroyer of delights and 
the Sunderer of societies, the Depopulator of populous places and 
the Orphaner of sons and daughters. And glory be to the Living 
who dieth not and in whose hand are the Keys of the Seen and the 
Unseen ! 

1 Arab. "Mashhad"the same as "Shahid " = the upright stones at the 
head and foot of the grave, Lane mistranslates, "Make lor hor a funeral 
procession.” 

2 These lines have occurred before. I quote Lane. 

3 There is nothing strange in such sudden elevations amongst Moslems 
and even in Europe we still see them occasionally. The family in the East, 
however humble, is a model and miniature of the state, and learning is not 
always necessary to wisdonl. 
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Now during this lime Shahrazad had borne the King three boy 
children : so, when she had made an end of the story of Ma’nruf, 
she rose to her feet and kissing ground before him, said, “ O King 
of the time and unique one’ of the age and the tide, I am thine hand- 
maid and these thousand nights and a night have I entertained 
thee with stories of folk gone before and admonitory instances of 
the men of yore. May I then make bold to crave a boon of Thy 
Highness?” He replied, “Ask, O Shahrazad, and it shall be 
granted to thee.“ ” Whereupon she cried out to the nurses and the 
eunuchs, saying, “ Bring me my children." So they brought them 
to her in haste, and they were three boy children, one walking, one 
crawling and one sucking. She took them and setting them before 
the King, again kissed ground and said, “ O King of the Age, 
these are thy children and I crave that thou release me from the 
doom of death, as a dole to these inlants ; for, an thou kill me, 
they will become motherless and will find none among women to 
rear them as they should be reared.” When the King heard this, 
he wept and straining the boys to his bosom, said, “ By Allah, O 
Shahrazad, I pardoned thee before the coming of these children, for 
that I found thee chaste, pure, ingenuous and pious ! Allah bless 
thee and thy father and thy mother and thy root and thy branch ! 
I take the Almighty to witness against me that I exempt thee 
from aught that can harm thee.” So she kissed his hands and 
feet and rejoiced with exceeding joy, saying, “ The Lord make thy 
life long and increase thee in dignity and majesty"!” presently 
adding, “Thou marvelledst at that which befell thee on the part of 
women ; yet there belided the Kings of the Chosroes before thee 
greater mishaps and more grievous than that which hath befallen 
thee, and indeed I have set forth unto thee that which happened 
to Caliphs and Kings and others with their women, but the relation 
is longsome, and hearkening groweth tedious, and in this is all- 
sufheient warning for the man of wits and admonishment for the 


1 Arab "Farid.” which may also mean " unioii-pearl.” 

2 Tidbutieu (ui 497) cannot deny himself the pleasure of a French touch, 
making the King reply, " C'est assez ; qu'on lui coupe la tete, car ces 
dernieres histones surtout m'ont cause un ennui mortel." This reading is 
found in some of the MSS 

3 After this 1 borrow from the Bresl. Edit, inserting passages from the 
Mac Edit 
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wise." Then she ceased to speak, and when King Shahvyar heard 
her speech and profiled by lhal which she said, he summoned up 
his reasoning powers and cleansed his heart and caused his under- 
standing revert, and turned to Allah Almighty and said to himself, 

“ Since there befell the Kings of the Chosroes more than that which 
hath befallen me, never whilst I live shall 1 cease to blame myself 
for the past. As for this Shahrazad, her like is not found in the 
lands; so praise be to Him Who appointed her a means for 
delivering TIis creatures from oppression and slaughter 1” Then 
he arose from his seance and kissed her head, whcieat she rejoiced, 
she and her sister Duiiyazad, with exceeding joy. When the 
morning morrowed the King went forth, and sitting down on the 
throne of the Kingship, summoned the Lords of his land; where- 
upqn the Chamberlains and Nabobs and Captains of the host went 
in to him and kissed ground before him. He distinguished the 
Wazir, Shahrazad's sire, with special favour and bestowed on him 
a costly and splendid robe of honour, and entreated him with the 
utmost kindness, and said to him, “Allah protect thuo for that thou 
gavest me to wife thy noble daughter, who hatli been the means 
of ray repentance from slaying the daughters of folk. Indeed, I 
have found her pure and pious, chaste and ingenuous, and Allah 
hath vouchsafed me by her three boy children ; wherefore praised 
be He for His passing favour.” Then he bestowed robes of honour 
upon his Wazirs and Emirs and Chief Oflicers and he set forth to 
them briefly that which had bclided him with Shahrazad, and how 
he had turned from his former ways and repented him of what he 
had done, and purposed to take the Wazir's daughter Shahrazad 
to wife, and let draw up the marriage-contract with her. When 
those who were present heard this, they kis.scd ground before him 
and blessed him and his betrothed^ Shahrazad, and the Wazir 
thanked her. Then Shahryar made an end of his sitting in all 
weal, whereupon the folk dispersed to their dwolliug-placos, and 
the news was bruited abroad that the King purposed to marry the 
Wazir’s daughter, Shahrazad. Then he proceeded to make ready 
the wedding gear, and presently he sent after his brother. King 
Shah Zaman, who came, and King Shahryar went forth to meet 
him with the troops. Furthermore, they decorated the city after 
the goodliest fashion and diffused scents from censors and burnt 
aloes-wood and other perfumes in all the markets and thorough- 
fares and rubbed themselves with saffron," what while the drums 

^ hh he intended to marry with regal ceremony. 

. ^ use of coloured powders in sign of holiday-making is not obsolete 

^ D 6 *6 Herklots for the use of '■ Iluldea ” (Haldt) or turaioric-powdeiv 
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beat and the flutes and pipes sounded and mimes and mounte- 
banks played and plied their arts, and the King lavished on them 
gifts and largesse, and in very deed it was a notable day. When 
they came to the palace, King Shahryar commanded to spread 
the tables with beasts roasted whole, and sweetmeats, and all 
manner of viands, and bade the crier cry to the folk that they 
should come up to the Diwan and eat and drink, and that this 
should be a means of reconciliation between him and them. So 
high and low, great and small, came up unto him, and they abode 
on that wise, eating and drinking, seven days with their nights. 
Then the King shut himself up with his brother, and related 
to him that which had bedded him with the Wazir’s daughter 
Shahrazad during the past three years, and told him what he 
liad heard from her of proverbs and parables, chronicles and 
pleasantries, quips and jests, stoiies and anecdotes, dialogues 
and histories, and elegies and other verses ; whereat King Shah 
Zaman marvelled with the utmost marvel and said, “ Fain 
would I take her younger sister to wife, so we may be two 
brothers-gciman to two sister.s-gcrman, and they on like wise be 
sisters to us ; for that the calamity which befell me was the cause 
of our discovering that which befell thee, and all this time of three 
years past I have taken no delight in woman, save that I lie each 
night with a damsel of my kingdom, and every moining I do her 
to death; but now I desire to marry thy wife’s sister Dimyazad.” 
When King Shahryar heard his brother’s words, he lejoiced with 
joy exceeding, and arising forthright, went in to his wile Shahrazad 
and acquainted her with that which his brother puiposed, namely, 
that he sought her sister Dunyazad in wedlock; whereupon she 
answered, “0 King of the Age, we seek of him one condition, to 
wit, that he take up his abode with us, for that I cannot brook to 
be parted from my sister an hour, because we were brought up 
together, and may not endure separation each from other.^ If he 
accept this pact, she is his handmaid.” King Shahiiyar returned 
to his brother and acquainted him with' that which Shahrazad had 
said ; and he replied, “ Indeed, this is what was in my mind, lor 
that I desire nevermore to be parted from thee one hour. As 
for the kingdom, Allah the Most High shall send to it whomso 
He chooseth, for that I have no longer a desire for the kingship.” 
When King Shahryar heard his brother’s words, he rejoiced 


I Many Moslem families insist upon this before giving their girls in 
marriage, and the practice is still popular amongst many Mediterranean 
peoples. 
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exceedingly and said, “Verily, this is what I wished, 0 my 
brother. So Alhamdolillah.— Praised be Allah !— who hath brought 
about union between us,'* Xhen he sent after the Aazis and 
Olema, Captains and Notables, and they married the two brothers 
to the two sisters. The contracts were written out, and the two 
Kings bestowed robes of honour of silk and satin on those who 
were present, whilst the city was decorated and the rejoicings 
were renewed. The King commanded each Emir and Wazir and 
Chamberlain and Nabob to decorate his palace, and the folk of 
the city were gladdened by the presage of happiness and content- 
ment. King Shahryar also bade slaughter sheep, and set up 
kitchens and made bride-feasts and fed all comers, high and low : 
and he gave alms to the poor and needy and extended his bounty 
to great and small. Then the eunuchs went forth that they might 
perfume the Haramam for the brides; so they scented it with rose 
water and -willow-florver water and pods of musk, and fumigated it 
with Kaldli ' eagle-wood and ambergris. Then Shahrazad entered, 
she and her sister Dunyazad, and they cleansed their heads and 
clipped their hair. When they came forth of the Hammam-bath, 
they donned raiment and ornaments, such as men were wonl 
prepare for the Kings of the Chosroes ; and among Shahrazad's 
apparel was a dress purfled with red gold and wrought with 
counterfeit presentments of birds and beasts. And the two 
sisters encircled their necks with necldaces of jewels of price, 
in the like whereof Iskander® rejoiced not, for therein were 
great jewels such as amazed the wit and dazzled the eye ; and 
the imagination was bewildered at their charms, for indeed each 
of them was brighter than the sun and the moon. Before them 
they lighted brilliant flambeaux of , wax in candelabra of gold, 
but their faces outshone the flambeaux, for that they had eyes 
sharper than unsheathed swords and the lashes of their eyelids 
bewitched all hearts. Their cheeks were rosy red, and their necks 
and shapes gracefully swayed, and their eyes wantoned like the 
gazelle's ; and the slave-girls came to meet them with instruments 
of music. Then the two Kings entered the Hammam-bath, and 
when they came forth they sat down on a couch set with pearls 
and gems, whereupon the two sisters came up to them and stood 
between their hands, as they were moons, bending and leaning 
from side to side in their beauty and loveliness. Presently they 
brought forward Shahrazad and displayed her, for the first dress, 

1 i.c. Sumatran. 

2 i.c. Alexander, according to the Arabs ; see night ccccl,\iv. 
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in a red suit ; whereupon ICing Shahryar rose to look upon her 
and the wits of all present, men and women, were bewitched for 
that she was even as saith of her one of her describers^ ; — 

A sun on wand in knoll of sand she showed, • Clad in her cramoisy- 
hued chemisette : 

Of her lips’ honey-dew she gave me drink » And with her rosy cheeks 
quencht fire she set. 

Then they attired Dunyazad in a dress of blue brocade, and she 
became as she were the full moon when it shineth forth. So they 
displayed her in this, for the first dress, before King Shah Zaman, 
who rejoiced in her and well-nigh swooned away for love-longing 
and amorous desire ; yea, he was distraught with passion for 
her, whenas he saw her, because she was as saith of her one 'of 
her describers in these couplets ^ : — 

She comes apparelled in an azure vest * Ultramarine as skies are deckt 
and dight : 

I view'd th' unparallel'd sight, which showed my eyes » A Suinmei?- 
moon upon a Winter-night. 

Then they returned to Shahrazad and displayed her in the second 
dress, a suit of surpassing goodliness, and veiled her face with her 
hair like a chin-veil.® Moreover, they let down her side-locks, 
and she was even as saith of her one of her describers in these 
couplets ; — 

O hail to him whose looks his cheeks o’ershade, * Who slew my life by 
cruel hard despight : 

Said I, “ Hast veiled the Mom in Night? ’’ He said, » “ Nay, I but veil 
Moon in hue of Night.” 

Then they displayed Dunyazad in a second and a third and a 
fourth dress, and she paced forward like the rising sun, and 
swayed to and fro in the insolence of beauty ; and she was even 
as saith the poet of -her in these coupiJcls ' : ~ 

The sun of beauty she to all appears « An.!, lovely coy, she mocks all 
loveliness : 

And when he fronts her favour and her smile « A-inorn, the sun of day 
in clouds must dress. 

Then they displayed Shahrazad in the third dress and the fourth 


1 These lines are in vol. i. night xxii. 

2 I repeat the lines from vol. i. night xxii. 

3 All these coquetries requite as much inventiveness as a cotillon ; the 
text alludes to fastening the bride's tresses across her mouth, giving her the 
semblance of beard and mustachioes. 

4 Repeated from vol, i. night xxii. 
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and the fifth, and she became as she were a Ban-branch snell 
or a thirsting gazelle, lovely of face and perfect in attributes of 
grace, even as saith of her one in these couplets^ 

She comes like fullest moon on happy night, . Taper of waist with 
shape of magic might : 

She hath an eye whose glances quell mankind, * And ruby on her 
cheeks reflects his light : 

Enveils her hips the blackness of her hair ; * Beware of curls that 
bite with viper -bite I 

Her sides are silken-soft, what while the heart * Mere rock behind 
that surface 'scapes our sight: 

From the fringed curtains of her eyne she shoots * Shafts that at 
furthest range on mark alight. 

Then they returned to Dunyazad and displayed her in the fifth 
dress and in the sixth, which was green, when she surpassed 
with her loveliness the fair of the four quarters of the world, and 
outvied, with the brightness of her countenance, the full moon 
at rising tide ; for she was even as saith of her the poet in these 
couplets “ : — 

A damsel 't was the tirer's art had decked with snare and sleight, « And 
robed with rays as though the sun from her had borrowed light : 
She came before us wondrous clad in chemisette of green, » As voilcid 
by his leafy screen Pomegranate hides from sight : 

And when he said, “ How callest thou the fashion of thy dress ? " * She 
answered us in pleasant way, with double meaning diglit, 

“We call this saimant creve-casur ; and rightly is it hight, * Formally 
a heart wi’ this we brake and harried many a sprite.’’ 

Then they displayed Shahrazad in the sixth and seventh dresses 
and clad her in youth’s clothing, whereupon she came forward 
swaying from side to side, and coquettishly moving, and indeed 
she ravished wits and hearts and ensorcelled all eyes with her 
glances. She shook her sides and swayed her haunches, then 
put her hair on sword-hilt and went up to King Shahryar, who 
embraced her as hospitable host erabraceth guest, and threatened 
her in her ear with the taking of the sword ; and she was even as 
saith of her the poet in these words : — 

Were not the Murk® of gender male, * Than feminines surpassing fair, 
Tire-women they had grudged the bride, . Who made her beard and 
whiskers wearl 


1 Repeated from vol i night xxii. 

2 See vol. i. night xxii 

3 Arab " Sawad=the blackness of the hair. 
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Thus also they did with her sister Dunyazad; and when they had 
made an end of the display, the King bestowed robes of honour 
on all who were present, and sent the brides to their own 
apartments. Then Shahrazad went in to King Shahryar and 
Dunyazad to King Shah Zaman, and each of them solaced himself 
with the company of his beloved consort, and the hearts of the 
folk were comforted. When morning morrowed, the Wazir came 
in to the two Kings and kissed ground before them ; wherefore 
they thanked him and were large of bounty to him. Presently 
they went forth and sat down upon couches of Kingship, whilst 
all the Wazirs and Emirs and Grandees and Lords of the land 
presented themselves and kissed ground. King Shaliiyar ordered 
them dresses of honour and largesse, and they prayed for the 
peimanence and prosperity of the King and his brother. Then 
the two Sovrans appointed their sire-in-law the Wazir to be 
Viceroy in Sainarcand, and assigned him five of the Chief Emirs 
to accompany him, charging them attend him and do him 
service. The Minister kissed ground and piayed that they might 
be vouchsafed length of life: then he went in to his daughters, 
whilst the Eunuchs and Ushers walked before him, and 
saluted them and farewelled them. They kissed his hands 
and gave him joy of the kingship and bestowed on him 
immense treasures ; after which he took leave of them, and 
setting out, fared days and nights, till he came near Samai- 
cand, where the townspeople met him at a distance of three 
marches and rejoiced in him with exceeding joy. So he 
entered the city, and they decorated the houses and it was 
a notable day. He sat down on the throne of his kingship, 
and the Wazirs did him homage and the Grandees and Emirs 
of Sainarcand and all prayed that he might be vouchsafed 
justice and victory and length of continuance. So he bestowed 
on them robes of honour and entreated them with distinction, and 
they made him Sultan over them. As soon as his father-in-law 
had departed for Sainarcand, King Shahryar summoned the 
Grandees of his realm and made them a stupendous banquet of 
all manner of delicious meats and exquisite sweetmeats. He also 
bestowed on them robes of honour and guerdoned them, and 
divided the kingdoms between himself and his brother in their 
presence, whereat the folk rejoiced. Then the two Ifings abode, 
each ruling a day in turn, and they were ever in harmony each 
with other, while on similar wise their wives continued in the love 
of Allah Almighty and in thanksgiving to Him ; and the peoples 
and the provinces were at peace, and the preachers prayed for 
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them from the pulpits, and their report was bruited abroad and 
the travellers bore tidings of them to all lands. In due time 
King Shahryar summoned chroniclers and copyists, and bade 
them write all that had betided him with his wife, first and last ; 
so they wrote this and named it "Srf)C ^foriets of t])t UIjoiiSOiiS 
JiJitfljte nnS SI Biffljt." The book came to thirty volumes and 
these the King laid up in his treasury. And the two brothers 
abode with their wives in all pleasance and solace of life and 
its delights, for that indeed Allah the Most High had changed 
their annoy into joy ; and on this wise they continued till there 
took them the Destroyer of delights and the Severer of societies, 
the Desolator of dwelling-places, and Garnerer of grave-yards, 
and they were translated to the ruth of Almighty Allah ; their 
houses fell waste and their palaces lay in ruins, ^ and the Kings 
inherited their riches. Then there reigned after them a wise 
ruler, who was just, keen-witted and accomplished, and loved 
tales and legends, especially those which chronicle the doings of 
Sovrans and Sultans, and he found in the treasury these mar- 
vellous stories and wondrous histories, contained in the thirty 
volumes aforesaid. So he read in them a first book and a second 
and a third and so on to the last of them, and each book 
astounded and delighted him more than that which preceded 
it, till he came to the end of them. Then he admired whatso 
he had read therein of descript.on and discourse and rare traits 
and anecdotes and moral instances and reminiscences, and bade 
the folk copy them and dispread them over all lands and climes ; 
wherefore their report was bruited abroad and the people named 
them "SCfiE marliEld nun lumilirrd of (TIjmiBanlf anS 01 

jlUtgl)!.” This is all that hath come down to us of the origin 
of this book, and Allah is All-knowing.'^ So Glory be to Him 
Whom the shifts of Time waste not away, nor doth aught of 
chance or change affect His sway ; Whom one case diverteth not 
from other case, and Who is sole in the attributes of perfect grace. 
And prayer and the Peace be upon the Lord’s Pontiff and Chosen 
One among His creatures, our Lord MOHAMMED the Prince 
of mankind through whom we supplicate Him for a goodly and 
a godly 

FINIS. 


I Because Easterns build, but never repair, 
a t.f. God only knows if it be true or not. 
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PRELIMINARY. 

The reader who has reached this terminal stage will hardly 
require my assurance that he has seen the medireval Arab at his 
best and, perhaps, at his worst. In glancing over the myriad 
pictures of this panorama, those who can discern the soul of 
goodness in things evil will note the true nobility of the Moslem’s 
mind in the Moyeii Age, and the cleanliness of his life from cradle 
to grave. As a child he is devoted to his parents, fond of his 
comrades, and respectful to his “pastors and masters,” even 
schoolmasters. As a lad he prepares for man-hood with a will, 
and this training occupies him throughout youth-tide : he is a 
gentleman in manners without awkwardness, vulgar astonishment, 
or mauvaise-honte. As a man he is high-spirited and energetic, 
always ready to fight for his Sultan, his country and, especially, 
his Faith : courteous and affable, r.arely failing in temperance ol 
mind and self-respect, self-control, and self-command ; hospitable 
to the stranger, attached to his fellow-citizens, submissive to 
superiors, and kindly to inferiors — ^if such classes exist : Eastern 
despotisms have arrived nearer the idea of equality and fraternity 
than any republic yet invented. As a friend he proves a model 
to the Damons and Pythiascs : as a lover an exemplar to Don 
Quijote without the noble old Caballero’s touch of eccentricity. 
As a knight he is the mirror of chivalry, doing b.'ittle for the 
weak and debelling the strong, while ever “ defending the honour 
of women.” As a husband his patriarchal position causes him to 
be loved and fondly loved by more than one wife : as a father, 
affection for his children rules his life : he is domestic in the 
highest degree, and he finds few pleasures beyond the bosom of 
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his family. Lastly, his death is simple, pathetic and edifying as 
the life which led to it. 

Considered in a higher phase, the mediaeval Moslem mind 
displays, like the ancient Egyptian, a most exalted moral idea, the 
deepest reverence for all things connected with his religion, and a 
sublime conception of the Unity and Omnipotence of the Deity. 
Noteworthy, too, is a proud resignation to the decrees of Fate 
and Fortune (Kaza wa Radar), of Destiny and Predestination — a 

feature which ennobles the low aspect of Al-Islam even in these 
her days of comparative degeneration and local decay. Flence his 
moderation in prosperity, his fortitude in adveisity, his dignity, 
his perfect self-dominance and, lastly, his lofty quietism which 
sounds the true heroic ring. This, again, is softened and tempered 
by a simple faith in the supremacy of Love over Fear, an un- 
bounded humanity, and charity for the poor and helpless ; an 
unconditional forgiveness of the direst injuries (“ which is the 
note of the noble"); a generosity and liberality which at times 
seem impossible, and an enthusiasm for universal benevolence and 
beneficence which, exalting kindly deeds done to man above every 
form of holiness, constitute the root and base of Oriental, nay, of 
ail, courtesy. And the whole is crowned by pure trust and natural 
confidence in the progress and pcrfectabiiity of human nature, 
which he exalts instead of degrading ; this he holds to be the 
foundation-stone of society, and indeed the very purpose of its 
existence. His Pessimism resembles far more the Optimism which 
the so-called Books of Moses borrowed fiom the Ancient Copt 
than the mournful and melancholy creed of the true Pessimist, 
as Solomon the Hebrew, the Indian Buddhist, and the esoteric 
European imitators of Buddhism. Pic cannot but .sigh when 
contemplating the sin and sorrow, the pathos and batho.s of the 
world ; and feel the pity of it, with its shifts and changes ending 
in nothingness, its scanty happiness and its copious misery . But 
his melancholy is expressed in — 

“ A voice divinely sweet, a voice no less 

Divinely sad." 

Nor does he mourn as they mourn who have no hope: he 
, has an absolute conviction in future compensation ; and mean- 
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while, his lively poetic impulse, the poetry of ideas, not of formal 
verse, and his radiant innate idealism breathe a soul into the 
merest matter of squalid work-a-day life, and awaken the sweetest 
harmonies of Nature epitomised in Humanity. 

Such was the Moslem at a time when “ the dark clouds of 
ignorance and superstition hung so thick on the intellectual 
horizon of Europe as to exclude every ray of learning that 
darted from the East, and when all that was polite or elegant 
in literature was classed among the StuAia Arahmni'-'' 

Nor is the shady side of the picture less notable. Our Arab 
at his worst is a mere barbarian who has not forgotten the 
savage. He is a model mixture of childishness and astuteness, 
of simplicity and cunning, concealing levity of mind under 
solemnity of aspect. His stolid instinctive conservatism grovels 
before the tyrant rule of routine, despite that turbulent and 
licentious independence which ever suggests revolt against the 
ruler: his mental torpidity, founded upon physical indolence, 
renders immediate action and all manner of exertion distasteful : 
his conscious weakness shows itself in overweening arrogance 
and intolerance, His crass and self-satisfied ignorance makes 
him glorify the most ignoble superstitions, while acts of revolt- 
ing savagery are the natural results of a malignant fanaticism 
and a furious hatred of every creed beyond the pale of Al-Islam, 
It must be confessed that these contrasts make a curious 
and interesting tout ensemble. 


I Ouseley's Orient. Collect, i, vii. 
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§ I- 

THE ORIGIN OF THE NIGHTS. 

A. — The Birthplace. 


Here occur the questions, Where and When was written and to 
Whom do we owe a prose-poem which, like the dramatic epos 
of Herodotus, has no equal ? 

I proceed to lay before the reader a procSs-verbnl of the 
sundry pleadings already in court, as concisely as is compatible 
with intelligibility, furnishing him with references to original 
authorities, and warning him that a fully-detailed account would 
fill a volume. Even my own reasons for decidedly taking one 
side and rejecting the other must be stated briefly. And before 
entering upon this subject I would distribute the prose-matter 
of our Recueil of Folk-lore under three heads. 

1. The Apologue or Beast-fable proper, a theme which 
may be of any age, as it is found in the hieroglyphs and in 
the cuneiforms. 

2. The Fairy-tale, as for brevity we may term the stories 
based upon supernatural agency; this was a favourite with 
olden Persia ; and Mohammed, most austere and puritanical of 
the “Prophets,” strongly objected to it because preferred by 
the more sensible of his converts to the dry legends of the 
Talmud and the Koran, quite as fabulous without the halo and 
glamour of fancy. 

3. The Histories and historical anecdotes, analects, and 
acroamata, in which the names, when not used achronistically 
by the editor or copier, give unerring data for the earliest date 
a quo and which, by the mode of treatment, suggest the latest. 
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Each of these constituents will require further notice when 
the subject-matter of the book is discussed. The metrical 
portion of The Nights may also be divided into three 
categories, viz. ; — 

1. The oldest and classical poetry of the Arabs, i.g. the 
various quotations from the “ Suspended Poems.” 

2. The medieval, beginning with the laureates of Al- 
Rashid’s court, such as Al-Asma’i and Abu Nowas; and ending 
with Al-Hariri A.H. 446-516=1030-1100. 

3. The modern quotations and the pieces de circonstance by 
the editors or copyists of the compilation.^ 

Upon the metrical portion also further notices must be 
offered at the end of this Essay. 

In considering the unde derivatur of The Nights we must 
carefully separate subject-matter from language-manner. The 
neglect of such essential difference has caused the remark, “It 
is not a little curious that the origin of a work which has been 
known to Europe and has been studied by many during nearly 
two centuries, should still be so mysterious, and that students 
have failed in all attempts to detect the secret.” Hence al.so 


I This three-fold distribution occurred to me many years ago, and when 
far beyond reach of literary authorities ; I was, therefore, much pieased to 
find the subjoined three-fold classification, with minor details, made by Baron 
von Hammer-Purgstall (Prelace to Contes Inedits, etc. of G. S. Trdbutien, 
Paris, mdcccxxviii.). (i) The older stories, which serve as a base to the 
collection, such as the Ten Wazirs (“ Malice of Women ”) and Voyages of 
Sindbad (?) which may date from the days of Mahommed. These are 
distiibuted into two sub-classes ; (a) the marvellous and purely imaginative 
[eg. Jamasp and the Serpent Queen), and (b) the realistic mixed with instruc- 
tive fables and moral instances, (z) The stories and anecdotes peculiarly 
Arab, relating to the Caliphs and especially to Al-Rashid ; and (3) The tales 
of Egyptian provenance, which mostly date from the times of the puissant 
" Aaron the Orthodox." M.', John Payne (Villon Translation, vol. ix. pp 367-73) 
distributes the stories roughly under five chief heads, as follows: (i) Histories 
or long Romances, as King Omar bin Al-Nu'man. (2) Anecdotes or short 
stories dealing with historical personages and with incidents and adventure.^ 
belonging to the every-day life of the period to which they refer : c.g. those 
concerning Al-Rashld and Hatim of Tayy. (3) Romances and romantic 
fictions comprising three different hinds of tales ; (a) purely romantic and super- 
natural ; (b) fictions and nonvdUs with or without a basis. and back-ground of 
historical fact and fej Contes fantastiques. (4) Fables and Apologues ; and 
(5) Tales proper, as that of Tawaddud, 
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the chief authorities at once branched off into two directions, 
One held the work to be practically Persian : the other as per- 
sistently declared it to be purely Arab. 

Professor Galland, in his Epistle Dedicatory to the Marquise 
d’O, daughter of his patron M. de Guillerague, showed his 
literary acumen and unfailing sagacity by deriving The Nights 
from India via Persia ; and held that they had been reduced to 
their present shape by an Auteur Arabs inconnu. This refer- 
ence to India, also learnedly advocated by M. Tangles, was 
inevitable in those da3's: it had not then been proved that 
India owed all her literature to far older civilisations, and even 
that her alphabet the Nagari, erroneously called Devanagari, 
was derived through Phoenicia and Himyar-land from Ancient 
Egypt. So Europe was contented to compare The Nights 
with the Fables of Pilpay for upwards of a century. At last 
the Pehlevi or old Iranian origin of the work found an able 
and strenuous advocate in Baron von Hammer PurgstalP who 
worthily continued what Galland had begun : although a most 
inexact writer, he was extensively read in Oriental history and 
poetry. His contention was that the book is an Arabisation 
of the Persian Hazar Afsdnah or Thousand Tales, and he 
proved his point. 

Von Hammer began by summoning into Court the “ Herodotus 
of the Arabs” (Ali Abu al-Hasan) Al-Mas’udi who, in A.H. 333 
( = 944) about one generation before the founding of Cairo, 
published at Bassorah the first edition of his far-famed Muruj 
a'-Dahab rva- Ma’adin al-Jauhar, Meads of Gold and Mines of 
Gems. The Stjnian Orientalist “ quotes with sundry misprints ® 
an ampler version of a passage in Chapter Ixviii., which is abbre- 
viated in the French translation of M. C. Barbier de Meynard.** 

“ And, indeed, many men well acquainted with their (Arab) 


1 Journal Asiatique (Paris, Dondey-Diipre. 1826) " Sur I’origine des Mllle 
et une Nuits." 

2 Baron von Hammer- Purgstall’s chateau is near Styrian Graz; and, 
v,hen I last saw his library, it had been left as it was at his death. 

3 At least, in Trebutien’s Preface, pp. xxx.-xxxi., reprinted from the 
Journ, Asiat. August. 1839; for corrections see De Saoy’s " Memoire," p. 39. 

4 Vol. iv. pp. 89-go, Paris, mdccclxv. Tr€butien quotes chapt. lii. (for 
Uviii.), one of Von Hammer’s manifold inaccuracies. 
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histories’ opine that the stories above mentioned ard other 
trifles were strung together by men who commended themselves 
to the Kings by relating them, and who found favour with their 
contemporaries by committing them to memory and by reciting 
them. Of such fashion is the fashion of the books which have 
come down to us translated from the Persian (Farasiyah),* the 
Indian (Hindiyah)," and the Graeco-Roman (Rumiyah)’: we 
have noted the judgment which should be passed upon com- 
positions of this nature. Such is the booh entitulcd Haady 
Afsdnah or The Thousand Tales, which word in Arabic signifies 
Klwrdfah (Facetia ) : it is known to the public under the name of 
The Book of a Thousand Nights and a Night (Kitah Alf Laylah 
wa Laylah).^ This is an history of a King and his Wazir, the 
minister’s daughter and a slave-girl (jariyah) who are named 
Slurztld (lion-born) and Dinar-zdd (ducat-born). “ Such also is 
the Tale of Farzah’ (alii Firza), and Simas, containing details 
concerning the Kings and Wazirs of Hind: the Book of Al- 
Sindibad* and others of a similar stamp.” 

1 Alluding to Iiam the Many-Columned, etc, 

2 In Trdbutien " S'lha," for which the Editor of the Journ. Asiat. and De 
Sacy rightly read “ Sabil-ha.” 

3 For this some MSS have " Fahlawiyah”=Pehlevi. 

4 i e. Lower Roman, Grecian, of Asia Minor, etc., the word is still applied 
throughout Marocco, Algiers, and Northern Africa to Europeans in general. 

5 De Sacy (Dissertation prefixed to the Bourdin Edition) notices the 
"thousand and one," and in his Memoire “a thousand" ; Von Hammer’s 
M.S. reads a thousand, and the French tran.slation a thousand and one. 
Evidently no stress can be laid upon the numerals. 

6 These names are noticed by me in nights i. and xxxiv. According to 
De Sacy some MSS. read " History of the Wazir and his Daughters." 

7 Lane (iii. 735) has Wizreh or Wardeh which guide us to Wird Khan, 
the hero of the tale. Von Hammer’s MS. prefers Djilkand (Jilkand), whence 
probably the Isegil or Isegild of Langles (1814), and the Tsiiqyl of De 
Sacy {1833). The mention of " Simds " (Lane’s Shemmas) identifies it with 
" King Jali’dd of Hind," etc. (Night dcccxcix.) Writing in A.D, gSi Hamzah 
Isfahan! couples with the libri Sindbad and Schimas, the libri Baruc and 
Barsinas, four nouvelles out of nearly seventy. See also Al-Makri'zi’s Khitat 
or Topography (ii. 485) for a notice of the Thousand or Thousand and One 
Nights. 

8 Alluding to the "Seven Wazirs," alias “The Malice of Women" 
(night dlxxviii.), which Von Hammer and many others have carelessly con- 
founded with Sindbad the Seaman. We find that two tales once sepaiate 
have now been incorporated with The Nights, and this suggests the manner 
of its composition by accretion. 
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Von Hammer adds, quoting chapL. cxvi. of Al-Mas’udi, that 
Al-Mansur (second Abbaside A.H. i 36 -i 5 S = 751 -- 775 . grand- 
father of Al-Rashld) caused many translations of Greek and Latin, 
Syriac and Persian (Pehlevi) works to be made into Arabic, speci- 
fying the “Kalilah wa Damnah,^” the Fables of Bidpai (Pilpay), 
the Logic of Aristotle, the Geography of Ptolemy and the 
Elements of Euclid. Hence he concludes “ L’original des Mille 
et une Nuits a ■:? -a selon toute vraisemblance, a et6 traduit au 
temps du Khalife Mansur, c’est-a-dire Irente ans avant le r^gne 
du Khalife Haroun al-Raschid, qui, par la suite, devait lui-mcnie 
jouer un si grand r6le dans ces histoires.” Pie also notes that, 
about a century after Al-Mas’udi had mentioned the Hazar 
Afsanah, it was versified and probably remodelled by one “ Rasti,” 
the Takhallus or nom de plume of a bard at the Court of 
Mahmud, the Ghaznevite Sultan who, after a reign of thirty- 
three years, ob. A.D. 1030.“ 

Von Hammer some twelve years afterwards (Journ. Asiat. 
August, 1839) brought forward, in his “ Note sur Torigine Persane 
des Mille et une Nuits,” a second and an even more important 
witness : this was the famous Kitab al-Fihrist,® or Index List of 
(Arabic) works, written (in A.H. 387=987) by Mohammed bin 
Is’hak al-Nadim (cup-companion or equerry), " popularly known 
as Ebou Yacoub el-VVerrek.'' ” The following is an extract (p. 304) 


1 Arabised by a most "elegant" stylist, Abdullah ibn al-Mukafld (the 
shrivelled), a Persian Guebre named Roz-bih (Day good), who Islamised and 
was barbarously put to death in A.H. 158 (=775) by command of the Caliph 
al-Mansur (Al-Siyuti, p, 277). “ He also translated from Pehlevi the book 
entitled Sihhcrhn, containing the annals of Isfandiyar, the death of Rustam, 
and other episodes of old Persic history," says Al-Mas'udi, chapt. xxi. See 
also Ibn Khallikan (i, 43), who dates the murder in A.H. 142 ( = 759-60). 

2 "Notice sur Le Schah-namah de Firdonssi,” a posthumous publication 
of M. de Wallenbourg, Vienna, i8io, by M. A. de Bianchi. In sect, iii, I shall 
quote another passage of Al-Mas’udi (viii. 175) in which I find a distinct 
allusion to the " Gaboriau-detective tales " of The Nights. 

3 Here Von Hammer shows his customary inexactitude. As we learn 
from Ibn Khallikan (Fr. Tr. i. 630), the author’s name was Abu ai-Paraj 
Mohammed ibn Is’bak, pop. known as Ibn Ali Ya’kub al-Warrak, the biblio- 
graphe, librarian. Copyist, It was published (vol. i., Leipzig, 1871) under the 
editorship of G. Flnegel, J. Roediger, and A. Milller. 

4 See also the Journ, Asiat,, August, 1839, and Lane, iii. 736-37. 
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from the Eighth Dibcourse, which consists of three arts (funun).i 
“ The first section on the history of the confabulatores nocturni 
(tellers of night tales) and the relaters of fanciful adventures, 
together with the names of books treating upon such subjects. 
Mohammed ibn Is’hak saith : — The first who indited themes of 
imagination and made books of them, consigning these works to 
the libraries, and who ordered some of them as though related by 
the tongues of brute beasts, were the palreo-Persians (and the 
Kings of the First Dynasty). The Ashkanian Kings of the Third' 
Dynasty appended others to them, and they were augmented and 
amplified in the days of the Sassanides (the fourth and last 
royal house). The Arabs also translated them into Arabic, 
and the loquent and eloquent polished and embellished them and 
wrote others resembling them. The first work of such kind was 
entituled “The Book of Hazar Afsan,” signifying Alf Khurfifah, 
the argument whereof was as follows. A King of their Kings was 
wont, when he wedded a woman and had lain one night with 

her, to slay her on the next morning. Presently he espoused a 

damsel of the daughters of the Kings, Shahrazad® hight, one 
endowed with intellect and erudition and, whenas she lay with 
him, she fell to telling him tales of fancy; moreover, she used to 
connect the story at the end of the night with that which might 
induce the King to preserve her alive and to ask her of its 
ending on the next night until a thousand nights had passed over 
her. Meanwhile, he cohabited with her till she was blest by boon 
of child of him, when she acquainted him with the device she 
had wrought upon him ; wherefore he admired her intelligence 
and inclined to her and preserved her life. That King had also 

a Kahraraanah (nurse and duenna, not entremetteuse) , hight 

Dinarzad (Dunyazad ?), who aided the wife in this (artifice). It 
is also said that this book was composed for (or, by) Humai 
daughter of Bahman“ and in it were included other matters. 

1 Called " Afsdnah " by Al-Mas'udi, both wordb having the same sense = 
tale, story, parable, "facetiae.” Moslem fanaticism renders it by the Aiab. 

" Khurafah ” = silly fables, and in Hindostan it = a jest: — "Bdt-ki bat; 
khurafat-ki khurafat (a word for a word, a joke for a joke). 

2 Al-Mas’udi (chapt. xxi.) makes this a name of the Mother of Queen 
Humai or Humayah, for whom see below. 

3 The preface of a copy of the Shah-nameh (by Firdausi, ob. A.D. 1021), 
collated in A.H. 829 by command of Bayisunghur Bahadur Khan (Atkinson, 
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Mohammed bin Is’hak adds:— And the truth is, Inshallah,i that 
the first that solaced himself with hearing night-tales was Al- 
Iskandar (he of Macedon), and he had a number of men who used 
to relate to him imaginary stories and provoke him to laughter ; 
he, however, designed not therein merely to please himself, but 
that he might thereby become the more cautious and alert. 
After him the Kings in like fashion made use of the book entitled 
‘ Hazar Afsan.’ It containeth a thousand nights, but less than 
two hundred night-stories, for a single history often occupied 
several nights. I have seen it complete sundry times ; and it is, 
in truth, a corrupted book of cold tales.^” 

A writer in Tht Athensum,’' objecting to Lane’s modern date 
for The Nights, adduces evidence to prove the greater antiquity 
of the work. (Abu al-Hasan) Ibn Sa’id (bin Musa al-Gharnati 
= of Granada) born in A.H. 615 = 1218 and ob. Tunis A.H. 685 
= 1286, left his native city and arrived at Cairo in A.H. 639 = 
1241. This Spanish poet and historian wrote Al-Muhalla bi al- 
Ash’ar (The Adorned with Verses), a Topography of Egypt and 
Africa, which is now apparently lost. In this he quotes from 
Al-Kurtubi, the Cordovan*; and he in his turn is quoted 
by the Arab historian of Spain, Abu al-Abbas Ahmad bin 
Mohammed al-Makkari, in the “Windwafts of Perfume from the 
Branches of Andalusia the Blooming®” (A.D. 1628-29). 

p. X.), informs ns that the Hazar Afsanah was composed for or. by Queen 
Humai whose name is Arabised to Humdyah. This Persian Marguerite de 
Navarre was daughter and wife to (Ardashir) Bahman, sixth Kayanian and 
surnamed Diraz-dast (Artaxerxes Longimanus), Abu SasSn from his son, the 
Eponymus of the Sassanides who followed the Kayanians when these were 
extinguished by Alexander of Macedon. Humai succeeded her husband as 
seventh Queen, reigned thirty-two years, and left the crown to her son Dara 
or Darab ist= Darius Codomanus. She is better known to Europe (through 
Herodotus) as Parysatis=Peri-zadeh, or the Fairy-born. 

1 i.e. if Allah allow me to say sooth. 

2 i e, of silly anecdotes ; here speaks the good Moslem ! 

3 No. G22 Sept. 2g,'39 ; a re\new of Torrens which appeared shortly after 
Lane's vol. i. The author quotes from a MS. in the British Museum, No. 
7334, fol. 136. 

4 There are many Spaniards of this name : Mr. Payne {ix, 302) proposes 
Aba Ja'afar ibn Abd al-Hakk al-Khazraji, author of a History of the Caliphs 
about the middle of the twelfth century. 

5 The well-known Rauzah or Garden-island, of old Al-Sana’ah for 
Dar al-Sana'ah, the Darsana, the Arsenal (Ibn Khali, iii 573 ; Al-Mas’udi 
chapt xxxi ), which is more than once noticed in The Nights. The name 
of the pavilion Al-Haudaj =a camel-litter, was probably intended to flatter the 
Badawi girl. 
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Payne (x. 301) thus translates from Dr. Dozy’s published text : — 

“ Ibn Said (may God have mercy upon him !) sets forth in 
his book, El Muhella bi-l-ashar, quoting from El Curtubi the 
story of the building of the Houdej in the Garden of Cairo, the 
which was of the magnificent pleasaunces of the Fatiinite Khalifs, 
the rare of ordinance and surpassing, to wit that the Khalif El 
Aamir bi-ahkain-illah^ let build it for a Bedouin woman, the love 
of whom had gotten the mastery of him, in the neighbourhood of 
the ‘Chosen Garden’’ and used to resort often thereto and was 
slain as he went thither ; and it ceased not to be a pleasuring- 
place for the Khalifs after him. The folk abound in stories of the 
Bedouin girl and Ibn Meyyah” of the sons of her uncle (cousin ?) 
and what hangs thereby of the mention of El-Aamir, so that the 
tales told of them on this account became like unto the story of 
El BettaD and the Thousand Nights and a Night and what 
reseinbleth them.” 

The same passage from Ibn Sa’id, corresponding in three 
MSS., occurs in the famous Khitat attributed to Al-Makrizi (ob. 
A.D. 1444) and was thus translated from a MS, in the British 
Museum by Mr. John Payne (ix. 303). 

“ The Khalif El-Aamir bi-ahkam-illah set apart, in the 
neighbourhood of the Chosen Garden, a place for his beloved the 
Bedouin maid (Aaliyah) “ which he named El Houdej. Quoth 
Ibn Said, in the book El-Muhella bi-l-ashar, from the History 
of El Curtubi, concerning the traditions of the folk of the story 

1 He was the Seventh Fatimite Caliph of Egypt : regn A.H, ,|95-,i52<i, 
(=1101 — 1129), 

2 Suggesting a private pleasaunce in Al-Rauzah which has ever been and' 
still is a succession of gardens. 

3 The writer in r/w calls him Ibn Miyyah, and adds that the 

Badawiyah wrote to her cousin certain verses complaining of her thraldom, 
which the youth answered, abusing the Caliph. Al-’Amir found the corre.spond- 
ence and ordered Ibn Miyyah’s tongue to be cut out, but he saved himself by 
a timely flight. 

4 In Night dccclxxxv. we have the passage, " He was a wily thief; none 
could avail against his craft as he were Abu Mohammed Al-Battal 1 ” the word 
etymologically means The Bad ; but see infra. 

5 Amongst other losses which Orientalists have sustained by the death of 
Rogers Bey, I may mention his proposed translation of Al-Maltrizi's great 
topographical work 

6 The name appears only in a later passage. 
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of the Bedouin maid and Ibn Menah (Meyyah) of the sons of 
her uncle and what hangs thereby of the mention of the 
Khalif El Aanur bi-ahkam-illah, so that their traditions (or 
tales) upon the garden became like unto El BettaE and the 
Thousand Nights and what resembleth them.” 

This evidently means either that The Nights existed in the 
days of Al-’Amir (xii"' cent.) or that the author compared 
them with a work popular in his own age. Mr. Payne attaches 
much importance to the discrepancy of titles, which appears 
to me a minor detail. The change of names is easily explained. 
Amongst the Arabs, as amongst the wild Irish, there is divinity 
(the proverb says luck) in odd numbers and consequently the 
others are inauspicious. Hence as Sir '.Vm. Ouseley says 
(Travels, ii. 21), the number Thousand and One is a favourite in 
-the East (Olivier, Voyages vi. 385, Paris, 1807), and quotes the 
Eistern of the “Thousand and One Columns” at Constanti- 
nople. Kaempfer (Amcen, Exot. p. 38) notes of the Takiyahs 
• or Dervishes’ convents and the Mazars or Santons’ tombs near 
Konlah (Iconimn), “ Multa seges sepulchralium quts virorum ex 
•Omni ffivo dcctissimorum exuvias condunt, mille et imum recenset 
■auctor Libri qui inscribitur Hassaaer we jek mcsaar (Plazar ve 
■yek Mezar), i.o. mille et unum mausolea." A book, The Hazar 
0 yek Ruz (= 1001 Days), was composed in the mid-xviith 
century by the famous Darwaysh Mukhlis, Chief Sufi of Isfahan : 
it Was translated into French by Petis de la Croix, with a 
preface by Cazotte, and was Englished by Ambrose Phillips. 
Lastly, in India and throughout Asia where Indian influence 
extends, the number of cyphers not followed by a significant 
number is indefinite : for instance, to determine hundreds the 
Hindus affix the required figure to the end and for 100 write 
loi ; for 1000, 1001, But the grand fact of the Hazar Afsanah 
is its being the archetype of The Nights, unquestionably proving 
that the Arab work borrows from the Persian bodily its cadre 
or frame-work, the principal characteristic ; its exordium and its 

1 Mr. Payne notes (viii. 137) "apparently some famous brigand of the 
time" (of Charlemagne). But the title may signify The Brave as well as 
the Bad, and the tale may he much older. 
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denoument, whilst the two heroines still bear the old Persic 
names. 

Baron Silvestre de Sacy* — clarum et venerabile nomen — is 
the chief authority for the Arab provenance of The Nights. 
Apparently founding his observations upon Galland,® he is of 
opinion that the work, as now known, was originally composed in 
Syria® and written in the vulgar dialect ; that it was never completed 
by the author, whether he was prevented by death or by other 
cause ; and that imitators endeavoured to finish the work by 
inserting romances which were already known but which formed 
no part of the original recueil, such as the Travels of Sindbad the 
Seaman, the Book of the Seven Wazirs, and others. Fie accepts 
the Persian scheme and cadre of the work, but no more. He 
contends that no considerable body of prre- Mohammedan or non- 
Arabic fiction appears in the actual texts'*; and that all the 
tales, even those dealing with events localised in Persia, India, 
China, and other Infidel lands, and dated from ante-Islamitic 
ages, mostly with the nai'vest anachronism, confine themselves 
to depicting the people, manners, and customs of Baghdad and 
Mosul, Damascus and Cairo, during the Abbaside epoch; and 
he makes a point of the whole being impregnated with the 
strongest and most zealous spirit of Mohammedanism. FIc 
points out that the language is the popular or vulgar dialect, 
differing widely from the classical and literary; that it contains 
many words in common modern use, and that generally it 


1 In his “ Memoire sur I'origine du Recueil des Contes intitule Lcs Millc 
et une Nmts " (Mem. d'Hist. et de Litter. Orientale, extrait des tomes ix. et x. 
des Wemoires de I'Inst. Royal Acad, des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, Paris, 
Imprimerie Royale, 1833). He read the Memoir before tlie Royal Academy 
on July 31, 1829. See also his Dissertation "Sur les Mille et une Nuits" (pp. 
i-viii.) prefixed to the Bourdin Edit. When the first Arabist in Europe 
landed at Alexandria he could not exchange a word with the people ; the same 
is told of Golius the lexicographer at Tunis. 

2 Lane, Nights ii. 218. 

3 This origin had been advocated a decade of years before by Shaylch 
Ahmad al-Shirawiim ; Editor of the Calc, text (1S14-18) ; his Persian preface 
opines that the author was an Arabic-speaking Syrian who designedly wrote 
in a modern and conversational sty’e, none of the purest withal, in order to 
instruct non-Arabists. Here we find the genus " Professor " pure and simple. 

4 Such an assertion makes us enquire, Did De Sacy over read through 
The Nights in Arabic? 
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suggests the decadence of Arabian literature. Of one tale he 
remarks ; — The History of the loves of Camaralzaman and 
Budour, Princess of China, is no more Indian or Persian than 
the others. The prince’s father has Moslems for subjects, his 
mother is named Fatimah, and when imprisoned he solaces 
himself with reading the Koran. The Genii who Interpose in 
these adventures are, again, those who had dealings with 
Solomon. In fine, all that we here find of the City of the 
Magians, as well as of the fire-worshippers, suffices to show 
that one should not expect to discover in it anything save the 
production of a Moslem writer. 

All this, with due deference to so high an authority, is very 
superficial. Granted, which nobody denies, that the archetypal 
Hazar Afsanah was translated from Persic into Arabic nearly 
a thousand years ago, it had ample time and verge enough to 
assume another a'nd a foreign dress, the corpus, however, remain- 
ing untouched. Under the hards of a host of editors, scribes 
and copyists, who have no sc ’uples anent changing words, 
names and dates, abridging descriptions and attaching their own 
decorations, the florid and rhetoincal Persian would readily be 
converted into the straightforward, businesslike, matter of fact 
Arabic. And what easier than to Islamise the old Zoroasterism, 
to transform Ahriman into IbKs the Shay tan, Jdn bin Jan into 
Father Adam, and the Divs and Peris of Kayomars and the 
olden Guebre Kings into the Jinns and Jinniyahs of Sulayman ? 
Volumes are spoken by the fact that the Arab adapter did not 
venture to change the Persic names of the two heroines and of 
the royal brothers, or to transfer the mise-en-sc6ne any whither 
from Khorasan or outer Persia. Where the story has not been 
too much worked by the literato’s pen, for instance the “ Ten 
Wazirs” (in the Bresl, Edit. vi. 191-343) which is the Guebre 
Bakhtiyar-namah, the names and incidents are old Iranian and 
with few exceptions distinctly Persian. And at times we can 
detect the process of transition, e.g. when the Mazin of Khorasdn^ 
of the Wortley Montagu MS. becomes the Hasan of Bassorah of 
the Turner Macan MS. (Mac. Edit.). 


I Dr. Jonathan Scott's " translation," vi. 283. 
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Evidently the learned Baron had not studied such works 
as the Tota-kahani or Parrot-chat which, notably translated by 
Nakhshabi from the Sanskrit Suka-Saptati,' has now become 
as orthoxdoically Moslem as The Nights. The old Hindu Rajah 
becomes Ahmad Sultan of Balkh, the Prince is Maymun 
and his wife Khujisteh. Another instance of such radical 
change is the later Syriac version of Kalilah wa Dimnah,^ old 
“ Pilpay ” converted to Christianity. We find precisely the 
same process in European folk-lore ; for instance, the Gesta 
Romanorum, wherein, after five hundred years, the life, man- 
ners and customs of the classical Romans lapse into the 
knightly and chivalrous, the Christian and ecclesiastical develop- 
ments of mediaeval Europe. Here, therefore, I hold that the 
Austrian Arabist has proved his point whilst the Frenchman 
has failed. 

Mr. Lane, during his three years’ labour of translation, first 
accepted Von Hammer's view and then came round to that of 
De Sacy ; differing, however, in minor details, especially concerning 
the native country of The Nights. Syria had been chosen because 
then the most iamiliar to Europeans: the “ Wife of Bath” had 
made three pilgrimages to Jerusalem; but few cared to visit 
the barbarous and dangerous Nile-Valley. Mr. Lane, however, 
was an enthusiast for Egypt or rather for Cairo, the only part 
of it he knew; and when he pronounces The Nights to be of 
purely “ Arab,” that is, of Nilotic origin, his opinion is entitled 
to no more deference than his deriving the sub- African and negroid 
Fellah from Arabia, the land per excellentiam of pure and noble 
blood. Other authors have wandered still further afield. Some 
finding Mosul idioms in the Recueil, propose “ Middlegates ” for 
its birth-place and Mr. W. G. P. Palgrave boldly says, “The 
original of this entertaining work appears to have been composed 
in Baghdad about the eleventh century ; another less popular 

1 For a note on this world-wide Tale see vol. i. night v. 

2 In the annotated translation by Mr. I, G. N. Keith-Falconer, Cambridge 
University Pi ess I regret to see the wretched production called the " Fables 
of Pilpay ” in the " Chandos Classics ” (London, F. Warne). The words are 
so mutilated that few will recognize them, eg. Carchenas for Kdr-shinas, 
Cliaschmanah for Chashmey-e-Mah (Fountain of the Moon), etc. 
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but very spirited version is probably of Tunisian authorship and 
somewhat lalerd” 

B. — The Date. 


The next point to consider is the date of The Nights in its 
present form ; and here opinions range between the tenth and 
the sixteenth centuries. Professor Galland began by placing it 
arbitrarily in the middle of the thirteenth. De Sacy, who 
abstained from detailing reasons and who, forgetting the number 
of editors and scribes through whose hands it must have 
passed, argued only from the nature of the language and the 
peculiarities of style, proposed as its latest date le milieu du 
neuvieme si&cle de I’hegire (= A.D. 1445-6). Mr. Hole, who 
knew The Nights only through Galland’s version, had already 
advocated in his “ Remarks ” the close of the hfleenlh century ; 
and M. Caussin de Perceval (vol. viii., p. viii.), upon the 
authority of a MS. note in Galland’s MS.® (vol. iii. fol. 20, 
verso), declares the compiler to have been living in the seizieme 
siecle, A.D. 1548 and 1565. Mr. Lane says “ Not begun earlier 
than the last fourth of the fifteenth century nor ended before 
the first fourth of the sixteenth,” i.c. soon after Egypt was 
conquered by Selim, Sultan of the Osmanli Turks in A.D. 1517. 
Lastly, the learned Dr. Weil says in his far too scanty Vorwort 
(p. ix. 2nd Edit.) : — “ Das wahrscheinlichste dtirfte also sein, das 
im 15. Jahrhundert ein Egyptiernach altern Vorbilde Erzahlungen 

1 Article Arabia in Encyclop. Brit., 9th Edit,, p. 2C3, col. 2. I do not 
quite understand Mr Palgrave, but presume that his " other version " is the 
Bresl. Edit., the manuscript of which was brought from Tunis; see Its Vorwort 
(vol. i. p. 3). 

2 There are three distinct notes according to De Sacy (M^in., p. 50). The 
first (in MS 1508) says, “ This blessed book was read by the weak slave, etc. 
Wahabahson of Rizkallah the Katib (secretary, scribe) of Taiabulus al-Shfmi 
(Syrian Tripoli), who prayeth long life for its owner (11 mfiliki-li). This tenth 
day of the month First RabVa A.H. 955 (=1548)," A similar note by the 
same Wahabah occurs at the end of vol. ii. (MS. 1507) dated A.II, 973 
(=1565) and a third (MS, 1506) is undated. Evidently M. Caussin has given 
undue weight to such evidence. For further information see " Tales of the 
East,” to which is prefixed an Introductory Dissertation (vol. i. pp, 24-26, 
note) by Henry Weber, Esq,, Edinburgh, 1812, in 3 vols. M. Zotenberg has 
also pointed out to me the earliest inscripuon by Rizkallah b. YohannI b, 
Shaykh al-N 4 jj, father of Wahabah, dated Jamada ii. A. H. 943 = 1537-8: it 
is in four lines at the end of vol. ii. There is also a fifth, and the latest, by 
Mohammed ibn Mahmud, A.H. I030=A.D, 1592. 
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fur looi Nachte theils erdichtete, thiels nach mundlichen Sagen, 
Oder fruhern schriftlichen Aufzeichnungen, bearbeitete, dass er 
aber entweder sein Werk nicht vollendete, oder dass ein Theil 
desselben verloren ging, so dass das Fehlende von Andern bis ins 
i6. Jahrhundert hinein durch neue Erzahlungen erganzt wurde." 

But, as justly observed by Mr. Payne, the first step when 
enquiring into the original date of The Nights is to determine 
the nucleus of the Repertory by a comparison of the four 
printed texts and the dozen MSS. which have been collated 
by scholars.! process makes it evident that the tales 

common to all are the following thirteen i — 

1. The Introduction (with a single incidental story, “The 
Bull and the Ass ”). 

2. The Trader and the Jinni (with three incidentals). 

3. The Fisherman and the Jinni (with four). 

4. The Porter and the Three Ladies of Baghdad. 

5. The Tale of the Three Apples. 

6. The Tale of Ndr al-Din Ali and his son Badr al-Din 
Hasan. 

7. The Hunchback’s Tale (with eleven). 

8. Nur al-Din and Anis al-Jalis. 

g. Tale of Ghanim bin ’Ayyub (with two), 

10. Ali bin Bakkar and Shams al-Nahar (with two). 

11. Tale of Kamar al-Zanian., 

12. The Ebony Horse; and 

13. Julnar the Seaborn. 

These forty-two tales, occcupying one hundred and twenty 
Nights, form less than a fifth part of the whole collection which 
in the Mac. Edit.^ contains a total of two hundred and sixty- 
four. Hence Dr. Patrick Russell,® the Natural Historian of 

1 "Notice surles douze manuscrits connus des Milles et une Nnits, qua 
existent en Europe.” Von Hammer in Trebutien, Notice, vol. i. 

2 Printed from the MS. of Major Turner Macau, Editor of the Shah- 
namah ; he bought it from the heirs of Mr. Salt, the historic Consul-General of 
England in Egypt, and after Macan’s death it became the property of the now 
extinct Allens, then of Leadenhall Street (Torrens, Preface, i.). I have vainly 
enquired of the present house about its later adventures. 

3 The short paper by “ P. R.” in the Gentleman's Magazine (Feb. 19th 
lygg, vol. Ixix. p. Oi) tells us that MSS. of The Nights were scarce at Aleppo 
and that he found only 2 vols, (280 nights) wliich he had great difficulty ia 
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Aleppo/ whose valuable monograph amply deserves study even in 
this our day, believed that the original Nights did not outnumber 
two hundred, to which subsequent writers added till the total of 
a thousand and one was made up. Dr. Jonathan Scott," who 
quotes Russell, “held it highly probable that the tales of the 
original Arabian Nights did not run through more than two 
hundred and eighty Nights, if so many.” To this suggestion I 
may subjoin, “ Habent sua fata libelli.” Galland, who preserves 
in his “ Mille et une Nuit ” only about one fourth of The Nights, 
ends them in No. cclxiv" with the seventh voyage of Sindbad: 
after that he intentionally omits the dialogue between the sisters 
and the reckoning of time, to proceed uninterruptedly with the 
tales. And so his imitator, Petis de la Croix,'* in his “ Mille et 
un Jours,” reduces the thousand to two hundred and thirty-two. 

The internal chronological evidence offered by the Collection 
is useful only in enabling us to determine that the tales were not 
written after a certain epoch : the actual dates and, consequently, 
all deductions from them, are vitiated by the habits of the scribes. 
For instance, we find the Tale of the Fisherman and the Jinni 
(vol. i. night Hi.) placed in A.H. 169 = A.D. 785,** which is hardly 
possible. The immortal Barber in the “Tailor’s Tale” (vol. i. 
night xxix.) places his adventure with the unfortunate lover 
on Safar 10, A.H. 653 ( = March 25th, 1255) and 7,320 years 
of the era of Alexander.® This is supported in his Tale of Him- 


obtaining leave to copy. He also noticed (in 1771) a MS., said to be complete, 
in the Vatican, and another in the " King’s Library " (Bibliotheque Nationale), 
Paris. 

1 Aleppo has been happy in finding such monographers as Russell and 
Maundrell, while poor Damascns fell into the hands of Mr. Missionary Porter, 
and suffered accordingly. 

2 Vol. vi. Appendix, p. 452. 

3 The numbers, however, vary with the Editions of Galland ; some end 
the formula with night cxcvii. ; others with the ccxxxvi, : I adopt that of the 
De Sacy Edition. 

4 Contes Persans ; suivis des Contes Tnrcs. Paris : Bechet AinA 1S26. 

5 In the old translation we have “eighteen hundred years since the 
prophet Solomon died ” (B.C. 975)=A.D. Sag. 

6 Meaning the era of the Selencides, Dr. Jonathan Scott shows (vol. ii. 
324) that A.H. 653 and A.D, 1255 would correspond with 1557 of that epoch; 
so that the scribe has here made a little mistake of 5,763 years. Ex uno disce. 
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self (vol. i. nights xxxi. to xxxiv.), where he dates his banishment 
from Baghdad during the reign of the penultimate Abbaside, 
AbMustansir bi ’Hah (A.H. 623-640 = 1225-1242), and his 
return to Baghdad after the accession of another Caliph who 
can be no other but Al-Muntasim bi ’Hah (A.H. 640-656 = 
A.D. 1242-1258). Again at the end of the tale (vol. i. night 
xxxiv.) he is described as “an ancient man, past his ninetieth 
year” and “a very old man” in the days of Al-Mustansir 
(vol. i. night xxxi.) ; so that the Hunchback’s adventure can 
hardly be placed earlier than A.D. 1265 or seven years after the 
storming of Baghdad by Hulaku Khan, successor of Janghiz 
Khan, a terrible catastrophe which resounded throughout the 
civilised world. Yet there is no allusion to this crucial epoch 
and the total silence suffices to invalidate the date.^ Could we 
assume it as true, by adding to A.D. 1265 half a century for the 
composition of the Hunchback’s story and its incidentals, we 
should place the earliest date in A.D. 1315. 

As little can we learn from inferences which have been drawn 
from the body of the book : at most they point to its several 
editions or redactions. In the Tale of the “ Ensorcelled Prince ” 
(vol. i. night viii.) Mr. Lane (i. 135) conjectured that the four 
colours of the fishes were suggested by the sumptuary laws of the 
Mameluke Soldan, Mohammed ibn Kala’un, “subsequently to the 
commencement of the eighth century of the Flight, or fourteenth 
of our era.” But he forgets that the same distinction of dress was 
enforced by the Caliph Omar after the capture of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 636 ; that it was revived by Harun al-Rashid, a contemporary 
of Carolus Magnus, and that it was noticed as a long standing 
grievance by the so-called Maundeville in A.D. 1322. In the 
Tale of the Porter and the Ladies of Baghdad the “ Sultani 
oranges” (vol. i. night ix.) have been connected with Sultamyah 
city in Persian Irak, which was founded about the middle of the 
thirteenth century : but “ Sultani ” may simply mean “royal,” a 

I In the Galland MS. and the Brest Edit. (ii. 253), we find the Barber 
saying that the Caliph (Al-Mustansir) was at that time (yaumaizin) in Baghdad ; 
and this has been held to imply that the Caliphate had fallen. But such con- 
jecture is evidently based upon insufficient grounds. 
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superior growth. The same story makes mention (vol. i. night x.) 
of Kalandars or religious mendicants, a term popularly corrupted, 
even in writing, to Kaiandah* Here again “ Kalandar ” may be 
due only to the scribes as the Brosl. Edit, reads Sa’aluk = asker, 
beggar. The Khan al-Masiur in the Nazarene Broker’s story 
(vol. i. night xxv.) was a ruin during the early ninth century 
A.H. = A.D. 1420; but the Bab Znwaylah (vol. i. night xxv.) 
dates from A.D. 1087. In the same tale occurs the Darb 
al-Munkari (or Munakkari) which is probably the Darb al- 
Munkadi of Al-Makrizi’s careful topography, the Khitat (ii. 40). 
Here we learn that in his time (about A.D. 1430) the name had 
become obsolete, and the highway was known as Darb al-Ainir 
Baktamir al-Ustaddar from one of two high officials who both died 
in the fourteenth century (circ. A.D. 1350). And lastly we have 
the Khan al-Jawali built about A.D. 1320. In Badr al-Din Hasan 
(vol. i. night xxiii.) “Sahib” is given as a Wazirial title and it 
dates only from the end of the fourteenth century.’* In Sindbad 
the Seaman, there is an allusion (vol. iv. nights dxliv. and dl.xii.) 
to the great Hindu Kingdom, Vijayanagar of the Narasimha,® 
the great power of the Deccan ; but this may be due to editors 
or scribes as the despotism was founded only in the fourteenth 
century (A.D, 1320). The Ebony Horse (night ccclvii.) apparently 
dates before Chaucer ; and “ The Sleeper and The Waker " 
(Bresl. Edit. iv. 134-189; and my vol. ix. pp. 1-28) may precede 
Shakespeare’s “Taming of the Shrew”; no stress, however, can 
be laid upon such resemblances, the nouvelles being world-wide. 
But when we come to the last stories, especially to Kamar al- 
Zaman II. and the tale of Ma’aruf, we are apparently in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The first contains (night 
cmlxxii.) the word Lawandiyah = Levantine, the mention of a 


1 De Sacy makes the "Kalandar ” order originate in A.D. 1150 ; but the 
Shaykh Sharif bu Ali Kalandar died in A.D. 1323-24. In Sind the first 
Kalandar, Osman-i-Marwandi snrnamed L 41 Shtlhbaz, the Red Goshawk, 
from one of his miracles, died and was buried at Sehwdn in A D. 1274 : see 
my " History of Sindh” chapt. viii. for details. The dates theiefore run wild. 

2 In this same tale H. H. Wilson observes that the title of Sultan of 
Egypt was not assumed before the middle of the xiith century. 

3 Popularly called Vidyanagar of the Narsingha. 
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watch = Sa’ah in the next night*; and, further on (cmlxxvi.), 
the “ Shaykb Al-Islam,” an oiScer invented by Mohammed II. 
after the capture of Stambul in A.D, 1453. In Ma’aruf the 
’Adiliyah is named ; the mosque founded outside the Bab al-Nasr 
by Al-Malik al-’Adil, Tuiuan Bey in A.H. 906 — A.D. 1501. 
But, I repeat, all these names may be mere interpolations. 

On the other hand, a study of the vie 'n 'me in Al-Islam and 
of the manners and customs of the people proves that the body 
of the work, as it now stands, must have been written before 
A.D. 1400. The Arabs use wines, ciders and barley-beer, not 
distilled spirits ; they have neither coffee nor tobacco and, while 
familiar with small-pox (judri), they ignore syphilis. The 
battles in The Nights are fought with bows and javelins, 
swords, spears (for infantry), and lances (for cavalry) ; and, 
whenever fire-arms are mentioned, we must suspect the scribe. 
This consideration would determine the work to have been 
written before the fourteenth century. We ignore the invention- 
date and the inventor of gunpowder, as of all old discoveries 
which have affected mankind at large: all we know is that 
the popular ideas betray great ignorance and we are led to 
suspect that an explosive compound, having been discovered 
in the earliest ages of human society, was utilised by steps so 
gradual that history has neglected to trace the series. Accord- 

1 Time-measurers are of very ancient date. The Greeks had clepsydrae 
and the Romans gnomons, portable and ring-shaped, besides large standing 
town-dials as at Aquileja and San Sabba near Trieste The “ Saracens " were 
the perfecters of the clepsydra: Bosseret (p, 16) and the Chronicon Turense 
(Beckmann, ii. 340 et seq.) describe the water-clock sent by Al-Rashid to Karl 
the Great as a kind of " cuckoo-clock.” Twelve doors in the dial opened 
successively and little balls dropping on brazen bells told the hour ; at noon 
a dozen mounted knights paraded the face and closed the portals. Trithonius 
mentions an horologium presented in A.D. 1232 by Al-Malik al-Kamil, the 
Ayyubite Soldan, to the Emperor Frederick II. . like the Strasbourg and 
Padua clocks it stiuck the hours, told the day, month, and year, showed the 
phases of the moon, and registered the position of the sun and the planets. 
Towards the end of the fifteenth century Gaspar Visconti mentions in a sonnet 
the watch proper (certi orologii piccioli e portativi) ; and the " animated eggs ” 
of Nmembourg became famous. The earliest English watch (Sir Ashton 
Lever's) dates from 1541 : and in 1544 the portable chronometer became 
common in France. 
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ing to Demmiii/ bullets tor stuffing with some incendiary com- 
position, in fact bombs, were discovered by Dr. Keller in the 
Palafites or Crannogs of Switzerland; and the Hindu’s Agni- 
Astar (“fire-weapon'’), Agni ban (“fire-arrow” and Shatagni 
(“bundred-killer”) like the Roman Phalarica, and the Greek 
fire of Byzantium, suggest explosives. Indeed, Dr. Oppert® 
accepts the statement of Flavius Philoslralus that when Appo- 
lonius of Tyana, that grand semi-mythical figure was travelling 
in India, he learned the reason why Alexander of Macedon 
desisted from attacking the Oxydracse who live between the 
Ganges and the Hyphasis (Satadru or Sutledge) : — “These holy 
men, beloved by the gods, overthrow their enemies with tem- 
pests and thunderbolts shot from their walls.” Passing over the 
Arab sieges of Constantinople (A.D. 668) and Meccah (A.D. 690) 
and the disputed passage in Firishtah touching the Tufang or 
musket during the reign of Mahmud the Ghaznevite” (ob. 
A.D. 1030), we come to the days of Alphonso the Valiant, whose 
long and short guns, used at the Siege of Madrid in A.D. 1084, 
are preserved in the Armeria Real, Viardot has noted that the 
African Arabs first employed cannon in A.D. 1200, and that the 
Maghribis defended Algeciras near Gibraltar with great guns in 
A.D. 1247, and utilised them to besiege Seville in A.D. 1342. 
This last feat of arms introduced the cannon into barbarous 
Northern Europe, and it must have been known to civilised 
Asia for iiiany a decade before that date. 

The mention of wine in The Nights, especially the Nabiz or 
fermented infusion of raisins well-known to the piaj-Mohamniedan 
Badawin, perpetually recurs. As a rule, except only in the case 
of holy personages and mostly of the Caliph Al-Rashid, the 
“service of wine” appears immediately after the hands are 
washed ; and women, as well as men, drink, like true Orientals, 

1 An illustratetl History of Arms and Armour etc. (p, 59) ; London ; Bell 
and Sons. 1877. The best edition is the Guide des Amateurs d'Armes ; Paris : 
Renouard, i88g. 

2 Chapt iv. Dr. Gustav Oppert, " On the Weapons, etc., of the Ancient 
Hindus” ; London : Trubner and Co,, 1880 

3 1 have given other details on this subject in pp. G31-637 of ” Camoens, 
his Life and his Lusiads ” 
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for the honest purpose of getting drunk — la recherche de I’ideal, 
as the process has been called. Yet distillation became well 
known in the fourteenth century. Amongst the Greeks and 
Romans it was confined to manufacturing aromatic waters, and 
Nicander the poet (B.C. 140) used for a still the term 
like the Irish “ pot ” and its produce “ poteen.” The simple art 
of converting salt water into fresh, by boiling the former and 
passing the steam through a cooled pipe into a recipient, would 
not have escaped the students of the Philosopher’s' “stone” ; 
and thus we find throughout Europe the Arabic modifications 
of Greek terms. Alchemy, Alembic (Al-a/z/Ij^), Chemistry and 
Elixir; while “Alcohol” (Al-Kohl), originally meaning “extreme 
tenuity or impalpable state of pulverulent substances,” clearly 
shows the origin of the article. Avicenna, who died in A.H. 
428=1036, nearly two hundred years before we read of distillation 
in Europe, compared the human body with an alembic, the belly 
being the cucurbit and the head the capital : — he forgot one 
important difference, but n'iniporte. Spirits of wine were first 
noticed in the xiiitii century, when the Arabs had over-run the 
Western Mediterranean, by Arnaldus de Villa Nova, who dubs 
the new invention a universal panacea; and his pupil, Raymond 
Lully (nat. Majorca, A.D. 1236), declared this essence of wine to 
be a boon from the Deity. Now The Nights, even in the latest 
adjuncts, never alludes to the “white coffee” of the “respect- 
able ” Moslem, the Raki (raisin-brandy) or Ma-haydt (aqua vitas) 
of the modern Mohammedan; the drinkers confine themselves 
to wine like our contemporary Dalmatians, one of the healthiest 
and the most vigorous of seafaring races in Europe. 

Syphilis also, which at the end of the xvth century began 
to infect Europe, is ignored by the Nights. I do not say it 
actually began ; diseases do not begin except with the dawn of 
humanity; and their history, as far as we know, is simple 
enough. They are at first sporadic and comparatively non-lethal : 
at certain epochs which we can determine, and for reasons which 
as yet we cannot, they break out into epidemics raging with 
frightful violence ; they then subside into the endemic state, and 
lastly, they return to the milder sporadic form. For instance, 
“English cholera” was known of old: in 1S31 (Oct. 26) the 

VOL. VIII. F 
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Asiatic type took its place, and now, after sundry violent 
epidemics, the disease is becoming endemic on the Northern 
seaboard of the Mediterranean, notably in Spain and Italy. So 
small-pox (Al-judri, vol. i. night xxv.) passed over from Central 
Africa to Arabia in the year of Mohammed’s birth (A.D. 570) 
and thence overspread the civilised world, as an epidemic, an 
endemic, and a sporadic successively. The “ Greater Pox ” 
has appeared in human bones of pre-historic graves, and Moses 
seems to mention gonorrhoea (Levit. xv. 12). The scientific 
“syphilis” dates from Fracastori’s poem (A.D. 1521) in which 
Syphilus the Shepherd is struck like Job, for abusing the sun. 

The Nights, I have said, belongs to the days before coffee 
(A.D. 1550) and tobacco (A.D. 1650) had overspread the East. 
The former, which derives its name from the Kafa or Kiffa province, 
lying south of Abyssinia proper and peopled by the Sidama Gaiks, 
was introduced to Mokha of Al-Yamau in A.D. 1429-30 by the 
Shaykh al-Shdzili who lies buried there, and found a congenial 
name in the Arabic Kahwah=oId wine.* In the Nights (Mac. 
Edit.) it is mentioned twelve times”; but never in the earlier 
tales; except in the case of Kamar al-Zaman II. it evidently does 
not belong to the epoch and we may fairly suspect the scribe. In 
the xvitt century coffee began to take the place of wine in the 
nearer East; and the barbarous gradually ousted the classical 
drink from daily life and from folk-tales. 

It is the same with tobacco, which is mentioned only once by 
The Nights (night cmxxxi.), in conjunction with meat, vegetables 
and fruit, and where it is called “ Tdbah.” Lane (hi. 615) holds it 


1 For another account of the transplanter and the casuistical questions to 
■which coffee gave rise, see my " First Footsteps in East Africa " (p. 76). 

2 The first mention of coffee proper (not of Kahwah or old wine in 
vol. ii. night c.) is in night cdxxvi,, where the coffee-maker is called Kahwah- 
jiyyah, a mongrel term showing the modern date of the passage in Ali the 
Cairene. As the work adrances notices become thicker, in night dccclxvi. 
where Ali Nur al-Din and the Frank King's daughter seems to be a modern- 
isation of the story " Ala al-Din Abu al-Shdmat ” (vol. iii. night coxlix) : and 
in Abu Kir and Abu Sir (nights cmxxx. and cmxxxvi ) where coffee is drunk 
with sherbet after present fashion. The use culminates in Kamar al-Zaman II., 
■where it is mentioned six times (nights cmlxvi., cmlxx., omlxxi. twice ; cmlxxiv. 
and cmlxxvii.), as being drunk after the dawn-breakfast and following the 
meal as a matter of course. The last notices are in Abdullah bin Fazil, nights 
cmlxxviii. and cmlvvix. 
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to be the work of a copyist ; but in the same tale of Abu Kir and 
Abu Sir, sherbet and coffee appear to have become en vogue, in 
fact to have gained the ground they now hold. The result of Lord 
Macartney’s Mission to China was a suggestion that smoking 
might have originated spontaneously in the Old World.^ This 
is undoubtedly true. The Bushmen and other wild tribes of 
Southern Africa threw their Dakha (cannabis indica) on the fire 
and sat round it inhaling the intoxicating fumes. Smoking with- 
out tobacco was easy enough. The North American Indians of 
the Great Red Pipe Stone Quarry and those who hved above the 
line where nicotiana grew, used the kinni-kinilj or bark of the red 
willow and some seven other succedanea.’ But tobacco proper, 
which soon superseded all materials except hemp and opium, was 
first adopted by the Spaniards of Santo Domingo in A.D. 1496 
and reached England in 1565. Hence the word, which, amongst 
the so-called Red Men, denoted the pipe, the container, not the 
contained, spread over the Old World as a generic term with 
additions, like “ Tutuu,“ ” for especial varieties. The change in 
English manners brought about by the cigar after dinner has 
already been noticed ; and much of the modified sobriety of the 
present day may be attributed to the influence of the Holy Herb 
en cigarette. Such, we know from history, was its effect amongst 
Moslems; and the normal wine-parties of The Nights suggest that 
the pipe was unknown even when the latest tales Avere written. 


C. 


We know absolutely nothing of the author or authors who 
produced our marvellous fiecueil. Galland justly observes (Epist, 
Dedic.), “ probably this great work is not by a single hand ; for 
hoAV can we suppose that one man alone could own a fancy fertile 
enough to invent so many ingenious fictions ? " Mr. Lane, and 

1 It has been suggested that Japanese tobacco is an indigenous growth, 
and sundry modern travellers in China contend that the potato and the maize, 
both white and yellow, have there been cultivated from time immemorial. 

2 For these see my " City of the Saints,” p. 136. 

3 Lit meaning smoke : hence the Arabic “Dukhan," with the same signifi- 
Jiation. 
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Mr. Lane alone, opined that the work was written in Egypt by one 
person or at most by two, one ending what the other had begun, 
and that he or they had re-written the tales and completed the 
collection by new matter composed or arranged for the purpose. 
It is hard to see how the distinguished Arabist came to such a 
conclusion ; at most it can be true only of the editors and scribes 
of MSS. evidently copied from each other, such as the Mac. and 
the Bui. texts. As the Reviewer (Forbes Falconer ?) in the 
“Asiatic Journal” (vol. xxx., 1839) says, “ Every step we have 
taken in the collation of these agreeable fictions has confirmed us 
in the belief that the work called the Arabian Nights is rather a 
vehicle for stories, partly fixed and partly arbitrary, than a collec- 
tion fairly deserving, from its constant identity with itself, the 
name of a distinct work, and the reputation of having wholly 
emanated from the same inventive mind. To say nothing of the 
improbability of supposing that one individual, with every license 
to build upon the foundation of popular stories, a work which had 
once received a definite form from a single writer, would have 
been multiplied by the copyist with some regard at least to his 
arrangement of words as well as matter. But the various copies 
we have seen bear about as much mutual resemblance as if they 
had passed through the famous process recommended for 
disguising a plagiarism : ‘ Translate your English author into 
French and again into English.’ ’’ 

Moreover, the style of the several Tales, which will be 
considered in a future page (§ iii.), so far from being homo- 
geneous, is heterogeneous in the extreme. Different nationalities 
show themselves ; West Africa, Egypt, and Syria are all re- 
presented, and while some authors are intimately familiar with 
Baghdad, Damascus and Cairo, others are equally ignorant. 
All copies, written and printed, absolutely differ in the last 
tales, and a measure of the divergence can be obtained by 
comparing the Bresl. Edit, with the Mac. text : indeed, it is 
my conviction that the MSS. preserved in Europe would add 
sundry volumes full of tales to those hitherto translated ; and 
here the Wortley-Montagu copy can be taken as a test. We 
may, I believe, safely compare the history of The Nights with 
the so-called Homeric poems, the Iliad and the Odyssey, a 
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collection of immortal ballads and old Epic formulae and 
verses traditionally handed down from rhapsode to rhapsode, 
incorporated in a slowly-increasing body of poetry and finally 
welded together about the age of Pericles. 

To conclude. From the data above given I hold myself 
justified in drawing the following deductions : — ■ 

1 . The framework of the book is purely Persian perfunctorily 
Arabised ; the archetype being the Hazar Afsanah.' 

2. The oldest tales, such as Sindibad (the Seven Wazirs) and 
King Jah’ad, may date from the reign of Al-Mansur, eighth 
century A.D. 

3. The thirteen tales mentioned above (p. 75) as the 
nucleus of the Repertory, together with “Dalilah the Crafty,®” 
may be placed in our tenth century. 

4. The most modern tales, notably Kamar al-Zaman the 
Second, and Ma'aruf the Cobbler, are as late as the sixteenth 
century. 

5. The work assumed its present form in the thirteenth 
century.® 

6. The author is unknown for the best reason ; there never 
was one ; for information touching the editors and copyists we 
must await the fortunate discovery of some MSS. 


1 Unhappily the book is known only by name ; for years I have vainly 
troubled friends and correspondents to hunt for a copy. Yet I am sanguine 
enough to think that some day we shall succeed : Mr. Sydney Churclull of 
Teheran, is ever on the look-out. 

2 In § 3 I shall suggest that this tale also is mentioned by AI-Mas’udi. 

3 The learned M. H. Zotenberg attributes to the second half of the 
xivth century the three remaining volumes of the Arab. MS, used by Galland 
for his translation. It is thus the most ancient known in Europe, and certain 
of its lacuna are filled up by additions of the xvhth and xviiith centuries. 
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§ 11 . 

THE NIGHTS IN EUROPE. 

The history of The Nights in Europe is one of slow and 
gradual development. The process was begun (1704-17) by 
Galland, a Frenchman, continued (1823) by Von Flammer, an 
Austro-German, and finished by Mr. John Payne (1882-84) 
Englishman. But we must not forget that it is wholly and solely 
to the genius of the Gaul that Europe owes The “ Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments” over which Western childhood and 
youth have spent so many spelling hours, Antoine Galland 
was the first to discover the marvellous fund of material for 
the Story-teller buried in the Oriental mine ; and he had in 
a high degree that art of telling a tale which is far more 
captivating than culture or scholarship. Hence his delightful 
version (or perversion) became one of the world’s classics 
and at once made “ Sheherazade ” and “ Dinarzarde,” “ Haroun 
Alraschid,” the “ Calendars ” and a host of other personages 
as familiar to the home reader as Prospero, Robinson Crusoe, 
Lemuel Gulliver and Dr. Primrose. Without the name and fame 
won for the work by the brilliant paraphrase of the learned and 
single-minded Frenchman, Lane’s curious hash and Latinized 
English, at once turgid and emasculated, would have found few 
readers. Mr. Payne’s admirable version appeals to the Orientalist 
and the “ stylist,” not to the many-headed ; and mine to the 
anthropologist and student of Eastern manners and customs. 
Galland did it and alone he did it; his fine literary flaire, his 
pleasing style, his polished taste, and perfect tact at once made his 
work take high rank in the republic of letters, nor will the im- 
mortal fragment ever be superseded in the infallible judgment of 
childhood. As the Encyclopaedia Britannica has been pleased to 
ignore this excellent man and admirable Orientalist, numismato- 
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legist and litterateur, the reader may not be unwilling to see a 
short sketch of his biographyd 

Antoine Galland was born in A.D. 1646 of peasant parents, 
“ poor and honest,” at Rollot (not “ Rollo ” as Weber has it), a 
little bourg in Picardy some two leagues from Montdidier. He 
was a seventh child and his mother, left a widow in early life and 
compelled to earn her livelihood, saw scant chance of educating 
the boy, who was but four years old when the kindly assistance 
of a Canon of the Cathedral and President of the College de 
Noyon relieved her difficulties. In this establishment Galland 
studied Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, for nine or ten years, after 
which he lost his patrons, and the “strait thing at home” 
apprenticed him at the age of 13 or 14 to a trade. But he 
was made for letters ; he hated manual labour and after a 
twelvemonth of purgatory he removed en cachetk to Paris, where 
he knew only an ancient kinswoman. She introduced him to 
a priestly relative of the Canon of Noyon, who in turn recom- 
mended him to the “ Sous-principal ” of the College Du 
Plessis. Here he made such notable progress in Oriental 
studies, that M. Petitpied, a “Doctor of Sorbonne,” struck by his 
abilities, enabled him to study at the College Royal and eventu- 
ally to catalogue the Eastern MSS. in the great ecclesiastical 
Society. Thence he passed to the College Mazarin, where a 
Professor, M. Godouin, was making an experiment which might be 
revived to advantage in our present schools. He collected a class 
of boys, aged about four, the Due de Meilleraye amongst the 
number, and proposed to teach them Latin speedily and 
easily by making them converse in the classical language 
as well as read and write it.'" Galland, his assistant, had not 
time to register success or failure before he was appointed 

1 I have extracted it from many books, especially from Hoeffer's Bio- 
graphie Generale, Paris, Firniin Didot, mdccclvii. ; Biographie Universelle, 
Paris, Didot, 1816, etc., etc. All are taken from the work of M. de Boze, his 
"Bozzy,” the Secretaire Perpetual de I'Acad. des Inscriptions, etc. 

2 As learning a language is an affair of pure memory, almost without 
other exercise of the mental faculties, it should be assisted by the ear and the 
tongue as well as the eyes. I would invariably make pupils talk, during 
lessons, Latin and Greek, no matter how badly at first ; but unfortunately I 
should have to begin with teaching the pedants who, as a class are far more 
unwilling and unready to learn than are those they teach. 
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attache -secretary to the Marquis de Nointel, antiquary and 
masterful diplomatist, named in 1670 Ambassadeur de France 
for Constantinople. His special province was to study the 
dogmas and doctrines, and to obtain official attestations concern- 
\ ing the articles of the Orthodox (or Greek) Christianity, especially 
their doctrine of the Eucharist, which had then been a subject 
of lively discussion amongst certain Catholics, especially Arnauld 
(Antoine) and Claude the Minister, and which even in our day 
occasionally crops up amongst “Protestants.^” Galland, by 
frequenting the cafes and listening to the tale-teller, soon 
mastered Romaic and grappled with the religious question, 
under the tuition of a deposed Patriarch and of sundry Matrans 
or Metropolitans, whom the persecutions of the Pashas had 
driven for refuge to the Palais de France. M. de Nointel, 
after settling certain knotty points in the Capitulations, visited 
the harbour-towns of the Levant and the “Floly Places,” in- 
cluding Jerusalem, where Galland copied epigraphs, sketched 
monuments, and collected medals and other antiques, such as 
the marbles in the Baudelot Gallery of which Pere Dom Bernard 
de Montfaucon presently published specimens in his “Paljeo- 
graphia Gra:ca,” etc. (Parishs, 1708). 

In Syria Galland was unable to buy a copy of the Nights, or 
as he always calls them, “des Mille et une Nuit”: he expressly 
states in his Epistle Dedicatory to the Marquis d’O, il a falh le 
faire vcnir de Syrie. But he prepared himself for translating it by 
studying rhe manners and customs, the religion and superstitions, 
of the people ; and in 1676, leaving his chief, who was ordered 
to Stambul, he returned to France. In Paris his numismatic 
fame recommended him to MM. Vaillant, Carcary and Giraud, 
who strongly urged a second visit (1679) to the Levant, for the 
purpose of collecting, and he set out without delay. In 1679 
he made a third journey, travelling at the expense of the Com- 
pagnie des Indes-Orientales, with the main object of making 
purchases for the Library and Museum of Colbert the Magnifi- 
cent. The commission ended eighteen months afterwards with 

I The late Dean Stanley was notably trapped by the wily Greek who 
had only political purposes in view. In religion-S as a rule the mimmuni of 
difference breeds the maximum of disputation, dislike, and disgust. 
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the changes of the Company, when Colbert and the Marquis de 
Louvois caused him to be created “ Antiquary to the King,” 
Louis le Grand, and charged him with collecting coins and 
medals for the royal cabinet. As he was about to leave Smyrna, 
he had a narrow escape from the earthquake and subsequent fire, 
which destroyed some fifteen thousand of the inhabitants : he 
was buried in the ruins ; but his kitchen being cold as becomes a 
philosopher’s, he was dug out unburnt.' 

Galland again returned to Paris, where his familiarity with 
Arabic and Hebrew, Persian and Turkish, recommended him to 
M. Thevenot, who employed him in the Royal Library till his 
death in 1692, and to Dr. Bignon. This first President of the 
Grand Council acknowledged his services by the gift of a farm 
and a pension. He also became a favourite with D'Herbelot, 
whose Bibliotheque Orientale, left unfinished, and but half- 
printed at his death, he had the honour of completing and 
prefacing.’'* He also furnished materials for the first volume of 
the “ Menagiana,” and sundry translations from Turkish and 
other Eastern tongues. President Bignon died within the 
twelvemonth, which made Galland attach himself in 1697 to 
M. Foucault, Councillor of State and Intendant (governor) 
of Caen in Lower Normandy, then famous for its academy. 
In his new patron’s fine library and numismatic collection he 
found materials for a long succession of works, including a 
version of the Koran.® They recommended him strongly to 
the literary world, and in 1701, when it was re-established, he 
was made a member of the Academie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres. 

At Caen Galland issued in 1704,“ six volumes, the first part 
of his Mille et une Nuit, Contes Arabes traduits en Franpois, 

1 See in Trebutien (Averdssement iii.) how Baron von Hammer escaped 
drowning by the blessing of The Nights. 

2 He signs his name to the Discours pour servir de Preface. 

3 I need not trouble the reader with their titles, which fill up nearly a 
column and a half in M, Hoeffer. His collection of maxims from Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish authors appeared in English in iCg5. 

4 Galland'.s version was published in 1704-1717 in T2 vols. lamo, (Hoeffer's 
Biographie ; Graesse's Tresor de Livres rares, and Encyclop. Britannica, ixtk 
Edit.), 
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which at once became famous as “ The Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments.” Abridged to one-fourth, mutilated, fragmentary, and 
paraphrastic though the tales were, the glamour of imagina- 
tion, the marvel of the miracles, and the gorgeousness and 
magnificence of the scenery at once secured an exceptional 
success : it was a revelation in romance, and the public recog- 
nised that it stood in presence of a monumental literary work. 
France was a-fire with delight at a something so new, so 
unconventional, so entirely without purpose, religions, moral 
or philosophical ; the Oriental wanderer in his stately robes 
was a startling surprise to the easy-going and utterly corrupt 
Europe of the ancim regime with its indecently tight garments 
and perfectly loose morals. “Ils produisirent,” said Charles 
Nodier, a genius in his way, “ des le moment de leur 
publication, cet effet qui assure aux productions de I’esprit 
une vogue populaire, quoiqu’ils appartinssent 3. une litt6rature 
pen connue en France ; et que ce genre de composilion admit 
ou plutot exigent des details de moeurs, de caractere, de costume 
et de localitds absolument etrangers a toutes les id6es etablies 
dans nos contes et nos romans. On fut etonne du charme que 
r^sultait de leur lecture. C'est que la v6rite des sentiinens, la 
nouveaut6 des tableaux, une imagination fdconde en prodiges, un 
coloris plein de cfaaleur, I'attrait d’une sensibilite sans pretention, 
et le sel d’un comique sans caricature, c’est que I’esprit et le 
naturel enfin plaisent partout, et plaisent a tout le monde.^" 

The Contes Arabes at once made Gallarid’s name, and a 
popular tale is told of them and him known to all reviewers 
who, however, mostly mangle it. In the Biographie Universelle 
of Michaud “ we find ; — Dans les deux premiers volumes de ces 
contes I’exorde etait toujours, “ Ma chfere socur, si vous ne 
dormez pas, faites-nous un de ces contes que vous savez,” 
Quelques jeunes gens, ennuyes de cette plate uniformite, 
allerent une nuit qu’il faisait tres-grand froid, frapper a la 
porte de I’auteur, qui courut en chemise a sa fenetre. Apres 

1 See also Leigh Hunt, “The Book of a Thousand Nights and One 
Night,” etc., etc. London and Westminster Review, Art. iii., No Ixiv 
mentioned in Lane, iii. 746. 

2 Edition of 1856, vol. xv. 
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I’avoir fait morfondre quelque temps par diverses questions 
insignificantes, ils terminerent en lui disant, “Ah, Monsieur 
Galland, si voiis ne dormez pas, faites-nous un de ces beaux 
conies que vous savez si bien.” Galland profita de la lefon, 
et supprima dans les volumes suivants le preambule qui lui avait 
attire la plaisanterie. This legend has the merit of explaining 
why the Professor so soon gave up the Arab framework which 
he had deliberately adopted. 

England at once annexed The Nights from France,^ though 
when, where, and by whom the work was done, no authority 
seems to know. In Lowndes’ “Bibliographer’s Manual’’ the 
English Editio Princeps is thus noticed ; “ Arabian Nights' 
Entertainments, translated from the French, London, 1724, 
i2mo., 6 vols.,’’ and a footnote states that this translation, 
very inaccurate and vulgar in its diction, was often reprinted. 
In 1712 Addison introduced into the Spectator (No. 535, 
Nov. 13) the Story ol Alnaschar (=A 1 -Nashshar, the Sawyer) 
and says that his remarks on Hope “ may serve as a moral 
to an Atabian tale which I find translated into French by 
Monsieur Galland.” His version appears, from the tone and 
style, to have been made by himself, and yet in that year, 
a second English edition had appeared. The nearest approach 
to the Edit. Princeps in the British Museum “ is a set of six 

1 To France England also owes her first Iraii-slation of the Koran, a 
poor and mean version by Andrew Ross of that made from the Arabic (No 
iv.) by Andre du Reyer, Consul de France for Egypt. It kepi the field 
till ousted in 1734 by the learned lawyer, George Sale, whose con.scientious 
work, including Preliminary Discourse and Notes (410. London), a mine ol 
reference for all subsequent writers, brought him the ill-fame of having 
“ turned Turk." 

2 Catalogue of Printed Books, 1S84, p. 159, col. i. I am ashamed to state 
this default in the British Museum, concerning which Englishmen are apt to 
boast, and which so carefully mulcts modern authors in unpaid copies. But it 
is only a slight specimen of the sad state of art and literature in England, 
neglected equally by Conservatives, Liberals and Radicals. What has been 
done for the endowment of research ? What is our equivalent for the Prix de 
Rome? Since the death of Dr, Birch, who can faiily deal with a Demotic 
papyrus ? Contrast the Societe Anthropologique and its palace and professors 
in Paris with our " Institute ” au second in a corner of Hanover Square and its 
skulls in the cellar I In .speaking thus of the British Museum, I would by no 
means reflect upon any of the officials, to whose kindness and attention I am 
greatly indebted, and notably to Mr. Ellis, MA., Assistant in the Dep. of 
Printed Books, who lent me valuable assistance in finding Hindi versions of 
The Nights. 
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volumes bound in three and corresponding with Galland’s 
first half dozen (decade ?). Tonies i. and ii. are from the fourth 
edition of 1713, Nos. iii. and iv. are from the second of 1712, and 
V. and vi. are from the third of 1715. It is conjectured that the 
first two volumes were reprinted several times, apart from their 
subsequents, as was the fashion of the day ; but all is mystery. 
We (my friends and I) have turned ovel scores of books in 
the British Museum, the University Library, and the Advocates’ 
Libraries of Edinburgh and Glasgow : I have been permitted 
to put the question in “Notes and Queries” and in the “Anti- 
quary ” t but all our researches hitherto have been in vain. 

The popularity of The Nights in England must have rivalled 
their vogue in France, judging from the fact that in 1713, or nine 
years after Galland's Edit. Prin. appeared, they had already 
reached a fourth issue. Even the ignoble national jealousy which 
prompted Sir William Jones grossly to abuse that valiant scholar, 
Auquetil du Perron, could not mar their popularity. But as there 
are men -who cannot read Pickwick, so they were not wanting who 
spoke of “Dreams of the distempered fancy of the East.^” 
When the work first appeared in England,” says Henry Weber, ° 
“it seems to have made a considerable impression upon the 
public.” Pope in 1720 sent two volumes (French? or English?) 
to Bishop Atterbury, without making any remarks on it; but 
from his very silence, it may be presumed that he was not 
displeased with the perusal. The bishop, who does not appear to 
have joined a relish for the flights of imagination to his other 
estimable qualities, expressed his dislike of these tales pretty 
strongly, and stated it to be his opinion, founded on the frequent 
descriptions of female dress, that they were the work of some 
Frenchman (i.e. Petis de la Croix, a mistake afterwards corrected 

1 A t, vii. pp. 139-16S, " On the Arabian Nights and translators, Weil, 
Torrens, and Lane (vol, i.) with the Essai of A. Loisseleur Deslongohamps." 
The Foreign Quarterly Review, vol. xxiv., Oct., 1839— Jan., 1840. London, 
Black and Armstrong, 1840. 

2 Introduction to his Collection "Tales of the East," 3 vols,, Edinburgh, 
1812. He was the first to point out the resemblance between the introductory 
adventures of Shahryar and Shah Zaman and those of Astolfo and Giacondo 
in the Orlando Furioso (canto xxviii,). M. E. Leveque in Les Mythes et les 
Legendes de ITnde et la Perse (Paris, 18S0), gives French versions of the 
Arabian and Italian narratives, side by side in p, 543 if, (Clouston). 
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by Warburton). The Arabian Nights, however, quickly made 
their way to public favour. We have been informed of a singular 
instance of the effect they produced soon after their first appear- 
ance. Sir James Stewart, Lord Advocate for Scotland, having 
one Saturday evening found his daughters employed in reading 
these volumes, he seized them, with a rebuke for spending the 
e\’ening before the sabbath in such worldly amusements ; but 
the grave advocate became himself a prey to the fascination 
of these tales, being found on the morning of the sabbath itself 
employed in their perusal, from which he had not risen the 
whole of the night.” As late as 1780 Dr. Beattie professed 
himself uncertain whether they were translated or fabricated by 
M. Galland; and, while Dr. Pusey wrote of them, “ Noctes 
Mille et Una dictas, qua; in omnium firme populorum cultiorum 
linguas converse, in deliciis omnium habentur, manibusque 
omnium terentur,’-” the author of “Thalaba” declared, “The 
Arabian Tales have lost their metaphorical rubbish in passing 
through the filter of a French translation.” And the amiable 
Carlyle, in the gospel according to Saint Froude, characteristic- 
ally termed them “ downright lies ” and forbade the house to 
such “unwholesome literature.” What a sketch of character 
in two words ! 

The only fault found in France with the Contes Arabes was 
that their style is pen comefe ; in fact they wmut classicism. Yet 
all Gallic imitators, Tr6butien included, have carefully copied 
their leader, and Charles Nodier remarks : — “ II me semble que 
Ton n’a pas rendu assez de justice au style de Galland. Abondant 
sans etre prolixe, naturel et familier sans 61re lache ni trivial, il ne 
manque jamais de cette elegance qui resulte de la facilite, et qui 
presents je ne sais quel melange de la naivete de Perrault et de la 
bonhomie de La Fontaine.” 

Our Professor, with a name now thoroughly established, 
returned in 1706 to Paris, where he was an assiduous and efficient 
member of the Societe Numismalique and corresponded largely 

I Notitia! Codicis MI. Noctiiim. Dr. Pusey studied Arabic to familiarise 
himself with Hebrew, and was very different from his predecessor at O.\ford 
in my day, who, when applied to for instruction in Arabic, refused to lecture 
e.'icept to a class. 
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with foreign Orientalists. Three years afterwards he was made 
Professor of Arabic at the College Royal, succeeding Pierre 
Dippy (Dlbl) of Aleppo, who professed Arabic and Syriac ^ ; and 
during the next half decade he devoted himself to publishing his 
valuable studies. Then the end came. In his last illness, an 
attack of asthma complicated with pectoral mischief, he sent to 
Noyon for his nephew Julien Galland^to assist him in ordering 
his MSS. and in making his will after the simplest military 
fashion ; he bequeathed his writings to the Bibliotheque du Roi, 
his Numismatic Dictionary to the Academy, and his Alcoran to 
the Abbe Bignon. He died, aged sixty-nine, on February 17, 
1715, leaving his second part of The Nights, also in six volumes, 
unpublished.® 

Professor Galland was a French litterateur of the good old 
school, which is rapidly becoming extinct. Homme vrai dans 
les moindres choses (as his Eloge stated) ; simple in life and 
manners and single-hearted in his devotion to letters, he was almost 
childish in worldly matters, -while notable for penetration and 
acumen in his studies. He would have been as happy, one of his 
biographers remarks, in teaching children the elements of 
education as he was in acquiring his immense erudition. Briefly, 
truth and honesty, exactitude and indefatigable industry, charac- 
terised his most honourable career. 

Galland informs us (Epist. Ded.) that his MS. consisted of 
four volumes, only three of rvhich are extant,* bringing the work 


1 And of whom De Sacy (Chrest. iii, 131) tells an unpleasant tale of fraud. 

2 This nephew was the author of •• Recueil des Hits et Ceremonies du 
Pelerinage de La Mecque,” etc , etc. Paris and Amsterdam, 1754, in izmo. 

3 The concluding part did not appear, I have said, till 1717 ; his " Contes 
et Fables Indiennes de Bidpa'i et de Lokman," -were first printed in 1724, 2 
vols. in lamo. Hence, I presume, Lowndes' mistake. 

4 M, Caussin (de Perceval). Professor of Arabic at the Imperial Library, 
who edited Galland in 1806, tells us that he found there only two MSS., both 
imperfect. The first (Galland’.s) is in three small vols. 4to., each of about 
pp. 140. The stdries are more detailed, and the style, more correct than that of 
other MSS., is hardly intelligible to many Arabs, whence he presumes that it 
contains the original (an early ?) text which has been altered and vitiated. 
The date is supposed to be circa A.D. 1600. The second Parisian copy is a 
single folio of some 800 pages, and is divided into 29 sections and cmv. nights, 
the last two sections being reversed. The MS. is very imperfect, the 12th, 
15th, i6th, tSth, 20th, 2ist-23rd, 25th, and 27th parts are wanting ; the sections 
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down to night cclxxxii., or about the beginning ot " Camar- 
alzaman.” The missing portion, if it contained like the other 
volumes, 140 pages, would end that tale together with the Stories 
of Ghiiniin and the Enchanted (Ebony) Horse ; and such is 
the disposition in the Bresl. Edit., which mostly favours in its 
ordinance the text used by the first translator. But this would 
hardly have filled more than two-thirds of his volumes : for the 
other third he inteipolated, or is supposed to have interpolated, 
the ten^ following tales ; — 

1. Histoire du Prince Zeyn Al-asnam et du Roides Genies, - 

2. „ de Codadad et de ses fr&res (including La 

Pnitcesse de Deyyabar). 

3. , „ de la Lainpe inerveilleuse (Aladdin). 

which follow the 17th contain sundry stories repeated, there are anecdotes 
from Bidpai, the Ten Wazirs, and other popular works, and lacuna every- 
where abound. Galland's Arab, copy of The Nights in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale (Cat. MSS. Bibl. Reg., Tome i. 258) is attributed by the learned 
M. Hermann Zotenberg to the .xiv<h ccnlmy. It is inversely numbered in the 
catal; for instance, " mdvi. Codex bombyciiius, olim Gallandianus, quo 
continetur fabula romanensis inscripta Noctes Mills et Una ; iucipit a cent- 
osima sexagesima septima," is vol. hi. ; “ mdvii." is vol. ii,, and " mdvhi," is 
vol. i. The first volume proper (70 feuillets, date of registering Jan. 22, 1876) 
contains 25 lines to the page (ig centimetres x 12) ; white paper with 15 
yellow leaves at the end : titles in red ink : no vowel-points ; marginal 
corrections in rare places ; a few notes (Latin and French) and scribbliugs at 
the beginning, not at the end (suggesting that it was originally the first half 
of what is now vol, ii.). This tome ends with half-night Ixvii. The second 
volume (7C feuillets, Jan. za, 1876) is the largest, the edges having been less 
trimmed (yet cuttings show in verso, p. 64) ; 25 lines to page and 26 to first 
page (20 cent, x 12) ; yellow paper ; only 18 leaves white ; few marginal 
corrections (a long one in p. 30), and inscription of Eizicallah, four lines, in 
p. 60, with erasure and hiatus between it and p. 61 ; scribblings on pp. 64, 65. 
Begins by ending night Ixvii. and ends night clxvi. all but two lines. The 
third volume. Si feuillets, Jan. 22, 1876) same format as vol. i. (page ig cent 
X 12) ; edges much cut ; of total 81 leaves, 34 are yellow and the rest - ' ' 
few marginal corrections, vowel-points as everywhere omitf’ ’ — 
tion p. 20 ; ends night cclxxxii. and begins the next ; colophi 
endeth the third Juz (= section) of the wondrous and marv 
Thousand Nights and a Night, and Allah is the Aider," — ^pr 
codex. 

1 Mr, Payne (ix. 264) makes eleven, including the Histoire 
4 veille=The Sleeper and the Waker, which he afterwards translait 
Bresl. Edit, in his "Tales from the Arabic " (vol. i. 5, etc.). 

2 Mr. E. J. W. Gibb has come upon this tale in a Turkish story-c 
from which he drew his " Jewad " ; and his version is printed in vol. ix. 
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4. Histoire de I’Aveugle Baba Abdalla. 

5. „ de Sidi Nouman. 

6. ,, de Cogia Hassan Alhabbal. 

7. „ d’Ali Baba, et de Quarante Volcurs extermines 
par une Esclave. 

8. „ d’Ali Cogia, Marchand de Bagdad. 

9. „ du Prince Ahmed et de la f6e Peri-Banou. 

10. ,, de deux Sceurs jalouses de leur Cadctte.* 

Concerning these interpolations (?), which contain two of the 
best and most widely known stories in the work, Alaeddin^ and 
the Forty Thieves, conjectures have been manifold, but they 
mostly ran upon three lines. De Sacy held that they were 
found by Galland in the public libraries of Paris, Mr. Chenery, 
whose acquaintance with Arabic grammar was ample, suggested 
that the Professor had borrowed them from the recitations 
of the Rawis, rhapsodists, or professional story-tellers in the 
bazars of Smyrna and other ports of the Levant. The late 
Mr. Henry Charles Coote (in the “ Folk-Lore Record,” vol. iii. 
part ii., p. 178 et seq.), “On the source of some of M. Galland’s 
Tales,” quotes from popular Italian, Sicilian, and Romaic stories 
incidents identical with those in Prince Ahmad, Alaeddin, Ali 
Baba, and the Envious Sisters, suggesting that the Frenchman 
had heard these pammytkia in Levantine coffee-houses, and had 
inserted them into his unequalled corpus fabiilarum. Mr. Payne 
(ix. 268) conjectures the probability “ of their having been 
coniposed at a comparatively recent period by an inhabitant of 
Baghdad, in imitation of the legends of liaroun er Rashid 
and other well-known tales of the original work”; and adds, 
“ It is possible that an exhaustive examination of the various 
MS. copies of the Thousand and One Nights known 
to exist in the public libraries of Europe might yet cast 
some light upon the question of the origin of the interpolated 


1 A litterateur lately assured me that Nos. j.x, and x. have been found in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale (du Roi) Paris ; but two friends were kind enough 
to enquire, and ascertained that it was a mistake. Such Persianisms as 
Codadad (Khudadad), Baba Cogia (Khwajah) and Peri (fairy) suggest a 
Persic MS, 

2 I shall prefer this form when translating the Tale, even to M, De 
Sacy's ” Ala-eddin." 
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Tales,” I quite agree with him, taking “ The Sleeper and the 
Waker ” and “ Zeyn Al-asnam " as cases in point; but I should 
expect, for reasons before given, to find the stories in a Persic 
rather than an Arabic MS. And I feel convinced that all will be 
recovered ; Galland was not the man to commit a literary forgery. 

As regards Alaeddin, the most popular tale of the whole 
work, I am convinced that it is gennine, although my unfor- 
tunate friend, the late Professor Palmer, doubted its being an 
Eastern story. It is laid down upon all the lines of Oriental 
fiction. The mise-en-scene is China, “ where they drink a 
certain warm liquor” (tea); the hero’s father is a poor tailor; 
and, as in “Judar and his Brethren,” the Maghribi Slagician 
presently makes his appearance, introducing the Wonderful 
Lamp and the Magical Ring. Even the Sorcerer’s cry, “ New 
lamps for old lamps ! ” — a prime point — is paralleled in the 
Tale of the Fisherman’s son,^ where the Jew asks in exchange 
only old rings, and the Princess, recollecting that her husband 
keeps a shabby, well-worn ring in his writing-stand, and he 
being asleep, takes it out and sends it to the man. In either tale 
the palace is transported to a distance, and both end .with the 
death of the wicked magician and the hero and heroine living 
happily together ever afLer.“ 

All Arabists have remarked the sins of omission and com- 
mission, of abridgment, amplification, and substitution, and the 
audacious distortion of fact and phrase in which Galland freely 
indulged, whilst his knowledge of Eastern languages proves 
that he knew better. But literary license was the order of his 

1 Vol. vi. p 212, “ The Arabian Nights' Entertainments (London : 

Longmans, iSn) by Jonathan Scott, with tlio Collection of New Tales from 
the Wortley-Montagu MS. in the Bodleian.” I regret to see that Messieurs 
Nimmo in reprinting Scott have omitted his si.xlh volume The Rev. George 
F Townsend, M.A , "The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments," (London; 
Warne, iS( 5 G and iSCg) has followed in his so-called "Revised Edition" 
Dr, Scott’s text, “ as being at once more accurate (!) than that of M. Galland ; 
less difluse and verbose than that of Forster ; less elevated (I), dilticult (I !) 
and abstruse (! ! !) than that of Lane." (Pref.J 

2 Since this was written, M. Plermann Zotenberg, the v/ell-known trans- 
lator of Tabari, bought for the Bibliothe(jue Natioiiale, Paris, two Arabic 
folios containing Zayii al-Asnain and Alaeddin. The learned Arabist kindly 
lent me his transcript for my translation iyol.x.jiosl), and is printing the 
text in Paris. 

VOL. VIII. G 
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day, and at that time French, always the most bcgueule 
of European languages, was bound by a rigorisme of the 
narrowest and the straightest of lines, from which the least 
ecart condemned a man as a barbarian and a tudesque. If -we 
consider Galland fairly we shall find that he errs mostly for a 
purpose, that of popularising his work; and his success has indeed 
justified his means. He has been derided (by scholars) for 
“ He Monsieur ! ” and “ Ah Madame ! ” but he could not write 
“0 mon sieur” and “0 ma dame"; although we can borrow 
from Biblical and Shakespearean English, “ 0 my lord ! " and " 0 
my lady!” “Bon Dieu ! ma sceur” (which our translators 
English by “ O heavens,” night xx.) is good French for Wa ’llahi 
— by Allah ; and “ cinquante cavaliers bien fails” (“fifty hand- 
some gentlemen on horseback”) is a more familiar picture 
than fifty knights. “ L’officieuse Dinarzade ” (night Ixi.), 
and “ Cette plaisante querelle des deux freres ” (night Ixxii.) 
become ridiculous only in translation — “ the officious Dinarzade” 
and “ this pleasant quarrel ” ; while “ ce qu’il y de remarquable ” 
(night Ixxiii.) would relieve the Gallic mind from the mortification 
of “ Destiny decreed.” “ Plusieurs sortes de fruits et de bou- 
teilles de vin ” (night ccxxxi. etc.) Europeanises flasks and 
flagons ; and the violent convulsions in which the girl dies 
(night cliv., her head having been cut off by her sister) is mere 
Gallic squeamishness ; France laughs at “ le shokiug ” in England, 
but she has only to look at home, especially during the reign of 
Galland’s contemporary — Roi Soleil. The terrible “ Old man ” 
(Shaykh) “of the Sea” (-board) is badly described by “I’incom- 
mode vieillard” (“the ill-natured old fellow”) : “ Brave Maimune ” 
and “Agreable Maimune” are hardly what a Jinni would say to a 
Jinniyah (ccxiii.) ; but they are good Parisian. The same may be 
noted of “ Plier les voiles pour marque qu’il se rendait ” (night 
ccxxxv.), a European practice ; and of the false note struck in 
two passages. “ Je m'estiraais heureuse d’avoir fait une si belle 
conquete” (night Ixvii.) gives a Gaulois turn; and, “Je ne puis 
voir sans horreur cet abominable barbier que voila : quoiqu’il soil 
ne dans un pays ou tout le monde est blanc, il ne laisse pas a 
resembler a un Ethiopien ; mais il a r&.me encore plus noire et 
horrible que le visage ” (night clvii.), is a mere affectation of 
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Orientalism. Lastly, “ Une vieille dame de leur connaissance ” 
(night clviii.) puts French polish upon the matter-of-fact Arab’s 
“old woman.” 

The list of absolute mistakes, not including violent liberties, 
can hardly be held excessive. Professor Weil and Mr. Payne 
(ix. 271) justly charge Galland with making the Trader (night i.) 
throw away the shells (ecorces) of the date which has only a 
pellicle, as Galland certainly knew ; but dales were not seen 
every day in France, while almonds and walnuts were of the 
quatre mendiants. He preserves the ecorces, which later issues 
have changed to noyaux, probably in allusion to the jerking 
practice called Inwa. Again in the “ First Shaykh’s Story ” (vol. i. 
night i.) the “ maillet ” is mentioned as the means of slaughter- 
ing cattle, because familiar to European readers : 'at the end of 
the tale it becomes “le couteau funeste.” In Padr al-Din a 
“tarte a la creme,” so well known to the 'V\^est, displaces, 
naturally enough, the outlandish “mess of pomegranate-seeds.” 
Though the text especially tells us the hero removed his bag- 
trousers (not only “ son habit ”) and placed them under the 
pillow, a crucial fact in the history, our Professor sends him to bed 
fully dressed, apparently for the purpose of informing his readers 
in a foot-note that Easterns “ se couchent en calegon ” (night 
Ixxx). It was mere ignorance to confound the arbalete or cross- 
bow with the stone-bow (night xxxviii.), but this has universally 
been done, even by Lane, who ought to have known better: and it 
was an unpardonable carelessness or something worse to turn Nar 
(fire) and Dun (in lieu of) into “le faux dieu Nardoun” (night Ixv.) ; 
as this has been untouched by De Sacy, I cannot but conclude that 
he never read the text with the translation. Nearly as bad also 
to make the Jewish physician remark, when the youth gave him 
the left wrist (night cl.), “voila une grande ignorance de nesavoir 
pas que Ton presente la main droite a un medecin et non pas la 
gauche” — whose exclusive use all travellers in the East must 
know. I have noticed the incuriousness which translates “along 
the Nile-shore ” by “up towards Ethiopia” (night cli.), and the 
“ Islands of the Childven of Khaledan ” (night ccxi.) instead of 
the Khalidatani or Khalidat, the Fortunate Islands. It was by no 
means “des petits soufflets” (“some tips from lime to time with her 
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fingers”) which the sprightly dame administered to the Barber's 
second brother (night clxxi.), but sound and heavy “cuffs” on the 
nape; and the sixth brother (night clxxx.) was not “ aux levres 
fendues” (“ he of the hare-lips”), for they had been cut off by the 
Badawi jealous of his fair wife. Ahu al-Hasan would not greet 
his beloved by saluting “ le tapis a ses pieds ” : he would kiss her 
hands and feet. Haiatalnefous (Hayat al-Nufus, night ccxxvi.) 
would not “ throw cold water in the Princess’s face ” ; she would 
sprinkle it with eau-de-rose. “ Camaralzaman ” I. addresses his 
two abominable wives in language purely European (ccxxx.), “et 
de la vie il nc s’approche d'elles,” missing one of the fine touches 
of the tale which shows its hero a weak and violent man, hasty and 
lacking the pundonor. “ La belle Persienue,” in the Tale of Nur 
al-Din, was no Persian; nor would her master address her, 
“ Venez 9a, impertinente ! ” (“come hither, impertinence.” In the 
story of Badr, one of the Comoro Islands becomes “ L'ilc de la 
Lune.” “Dog” and “dog-son” are not “injures atroces et 
indignes d’un grand roi ” : the greatest Eastern kings allow 
themselves far more energetic and significant language. Fitnah' 
is by no means “ Force de cceurs ” : our author misread “ Kut 
al-Kulub ” (Food of Hearts) and made it “ Kuwwal al-Kulub "= 
Force of Hearts. Lastly, the Mnoiimcnt of The Nights is widely 
different in French and in Arabic ; but that is not Galland’s 
fault, as he never saw the original, and indeed he deserves high 
praise for having invented so pleasant and sympathetic a close, 
inferior only to the Oriental device.® 

1 Dr. Scott, who uses Filnah (iv. 42), mokes it worse by adding '' Alcolom 
(Al-Kulub?) signifying Ravisher of Hearts, "-and his names for the six slave- 
girls (vol iv. 37) such as “ Zohorob Bostan” (Zabr al-BustSn), which Galland 
rightly renders by "Fleur du Jardin,” serve only to heap blunder upon 
blunder. Indeed the Anglo-French translations are below criticism : it would 
be waste of time to notice them. The characteristic is a servile suit paid to 
the original, e.g. tendering hair, "accomodc en boucles” by "hair festooned in 
buckles" (night ccxiv.), and lie cl’lLbane (Jaairat al-.Abnus, night .\Uii ) by " the 
Isle of Ebene." A certain surly old litterateur tells me that he prefers these 
wretched versions to Wr. Payne's. Padrone ! as the Italians say : I cannot 
envy his taste or his temper. 

2 De Sacy (Mdinoire, p. 52) notes that in some MSS., the Sultan, ennuye 
by the last tales of Shahrazad, proposes to put her to death, when she produces 
her three children and all ends merrily without marriage-bells. Von Hammer 
prefers this version as the more dramatic, the Frenchman rejects it on account 
of the difficulties of the accmchinmU. He strains at the gnat — a common 
process. 
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Galland’s fragment has a strange effect upon the Orientalist, 
and those who take the scholastic view, be it wide or narrow. 
De Sacy does not hesitate to say that the work owes much to his 
fellow-countryman’s hand ; but I judge otherwise : it is necessary 
to dissociate the two works and to regard Gallaud’s paraphrase, 
which contains only a quarter of The Thousand Nights and 
a Night, as a wholly different book. Its attempts to amplify 
beauties and to correct or conceal the defects and the grotesque- 
ness of the original, absolutely suppress much of the local colour, 
clothing the bare body in the best of Parisian suits. It ignores 
the rhymed prose and excludes the verse, rarely and very rarely 
rendering a few lines in a balanced style. It generally rejects the 
proverbs, epigrams, and moral reflections which form the pith and 
marrow of the book ; and, worse still, it disdains those liner 
touches of character which are often Shakespearean in their depth 
and delicacy, and which, applied to a race of familiar ways and 
thoughts, manners and customs, would have been the wonder 
and delight of Europe. It shows only a single side of the gem 
that has so many facets. By deference to public taste it was 
compelled to expunge the often repulsive simplicity, the childish 
indecencies, and the wild orgies of the original, contrasting with 
the gorgeous tints, the elevated morality, and the religious tone 
of passages which crowd upon them. W e miss the odeur du sang 
which taints the parfums du harem ; also the humourisLic tale and 
the Rabelaisian outbreak which relieve and throv/ out into strong 
relief the splendour of Empire and the havoc of Time, Con- 
sidered in this light it is a caput raortuum, a magnificent texture 
seen on the wrong side ; and it speaks volumes for the genius of 
the man who could recommend it in such blurred and caricatured 
condition to readers throughout the civilised world. But those 
who look only at Galland’s picture, his effort to “transplant into 
European gardens the magic flowers of Eastern fancy,” still 
compare his tales with the sudden prospect of magnificent 
mountains seen after a long desert-march ; they arouse strange 
longings and indescribable desires; their marvellous imagina- 
tiveness produces an insensible brightening of mind and an 
increase of fancy-power, making one dream that behind them 
lies the new and unseen, the strange and unexpected — in fact, 
all the glamour of the unknown. 
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The Nights has been translated into every far-extending 
Eastern tongue, Persian, Turkish and Hindostani. The latter 
entitles them Hikayat al-Jalilah or Noble Tales, and the trans- 
lation was made by Munshi Shams al-Din Ahmad for the use 
of the College of Fort George in A.H. 1252—1836.1 All these 
versions are direct from the Arabic : my search for a translation 
of Galland into any Eastern tongue has hitherto been fruitless.® 

I was assured by the late Bertholdy Seemann that the 
“ Language of Hoffmann and Heine ” contained a literal and 
complete translation of The Nights ; but personal enquiries at 
Liepzig and elsewhere convinced me that the work still remains 
to he done. The first attempt to improve upon Galland and to 
show the world what the work really is was made by Dr. Max 
Habicht and was printed at Breslau (1824-25), in fifteen small 
square volumes.® Thus it appeared before the “ Tunis Manu- 
script*” of which it purports to be a translation. The German 
version is, if possible, more condemnable than the Arabic original. 
It lacks every charm of style ; it conscientiously shirks every 
difficulty ; it abounds in the most extraordinary blunders, and 
it is utterly useless as a picture of manners or a book of reference. 
We can explain its laches only by the theory that the eminent 
Professor left the labour to his collaborateurs and did not take 
the trouble to revise their careless work. 

1 See Journ. Asiatique, iii. sdrie. vol. viii. Paris, 1839. 

2 Since this was written I have found no fewer than three in Hindostani 
alone ; and these will be noticed in vol. x. /■osf. 

3 " Tausend iind Eiiie Nacht ; Arabische Erzahlungen. Zum ersten 
mal aus einer Tunesischen Handschrift crganzt und vollstiindig iibersetzt," 
Von Max Habicht, F. H. Von der Hagen und Karl Schall (the offenders ?), 

4 Dr, Habicht informs us (Vorwort, iii. vol. i.x. 7) that he obtained his 
MS, with other valuable works from. Tunis, through a personal acquaintance, 
a learned Arab, Herr M. Annagar (Mohammed AI-Najjar and was aided by 
Baron de Sacy, Dangles, and other savants in filling up the lamim by means of 
sundry MSS. The editing was a prodigy of negligence : the corrigenda 
(of which brief lists are given) would fill a volume ; and as before noticed, the 
indices of the first four tomes were printed in the fifth, as if the necessity of a 
list of tales had just struck the dense editor. After Habichl's death in 1839 
his work was completed in four vols. (ix.-xii ) by the well-known Prof. H. J 
Fleischer, who had shown some tartness in his " Dissertatio Critica de Glossis 
Habichtianis.” He carefully imitated all the shortcomings of his predecessor, 
and even omitted the Verzeichnlss, etc., the Varianten, and the Gloss.ary of 
Arabic words not found in Golius, which foiraed the only useful part of the 
first eight volumes. 
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The next German translation was by Aulic Councillor J. von 
Hammer-Purgstall ^ who, during his short stay at Cairo and 
Constantinople, turned into French the tales neglected by 
Galland, After some difference with M. Caussin (de Perceval) in 
i8io, the Styrian Orientalist entrusted his MS. to Herr Cotta, the 
publisher of Tubingen. Thus a German version appeared, the 
translation of a translation, at the hand of Professor Zinserling,i 
while the French version was unaccountably lost en route to 
London- Finally the “ Conies inedits,” etc., appeared in a French 
translation by G. S. Trebutien (Paris, mdccc.xxviii.). Von 
Hammer took liberties with the text which can compare only 
with those of Lane : he abridged and retrenched till the likeness 
in places entirely disappeared ; he shirked some difficult passages, 
and he mis-explained others. In fact the work did no honour to 
the amiable and laborious historian of the Turks. 

The only good German translation of The Nights is due to 
Dr. Gustav Weil who, born on April 24, 1808, is still (1886) 
professing at Heidelburg.^ His originals (he tells us) were the 
Breslau Edition, the Bulak text of Abd al-Rahman al-Safati, 
and a MS. in the library of Saxe Gotha. The venerable savant, 
who has rendered such service to Arabism, informs me that Aug. 
Lewald’s “Vorhalle" (pp. i.-xv,)“ was written without his 
knowledge. Dr. Weil neglects the division of days, which 
enables him to introduce any number of tales: for instance, 

1 Der Tausend und Eine Nacht noch mcht iiberselzte Miii'chen, 
Erzihlungen und Anekdoten, zum erstenmal aus dem Arabischen in's 
Franzosisuhe libersetzt von J, von Hammer, und aus dem Franzosischen in's 
Deutsche von Aug. E. Zinserling, Professor. Stuttgart und Tubingen, 1833. 
Drei BAnde 8“. Trebutien's, therefore, is the translation of a translation 
of a translation. 

2 Tausend und Eine Nacht Arabische Erzahlungen. Zum erstenmale 
aus dem Urtexte vollstiindig und treu uebersetzt von Dr, Gustav Weil, He 
began his work on return from Egypt in 1836, and completed his first version 
of the Arabische Meisterwerk in 1838-42 (3 vols. roy. oct,). 1 have the 
Zweiter Abdruck der dritten Auflage (znd reprint of 3rd) in 4 vols. 8vo., 
Stuttgart, 1872. It has more than a hundred woodcuts, all of that art fashion- 
able in Europe till Lane taught what Eastern illustrations should be. 

3 My learned friend Dr. Wilhelm Storck, to whose admirable translations 
of Camoens I have often borne witness, also notes that this Vorhalle, or Porch to 
the first edition, a rhetorical introduction addressed to the general public, is 
held in Germany to be valueless, and that it was noticed only for the Bemer- 
kung concerning the offensive passages which Professor Weil had toned down 
in his translation. In the Vorwort of the succeeding editions (Stuttgart) it is 
wholly omitted. 
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Galland’s decade occupies a large part of vol. iii. The Vorwort 
wants development ; the notes, confined to a few words, are 
inadequate and verse is everywhere rendered by prose, the Saj'a 
or assonance being wholly ignored. On the other hand, the 
scholar shows himself by a correct translation, contrasting 
strongly with those which preceded him, and by a strictly litoral 
version, save where the treatment required to be modified in a 
book intended for the public. Under such circumstances it 
cannot well be other than longsome and monotonous reading. 

Although Spain and Italy have produced many and remark- 
able Orientalists, I cannot find that they have taken the trouble 
to translate The Mights for themselves ; cheap and gaudy versions 
of Galland seem to have satisfied the public* Notes oia the 
Romaic, Icelandic, Russian (’) and other versions, will he found 
in Appendix No. I. infra. 

Professor Galland has never been forgotten in France where, 
amongst a host of editions, four have claims to distinction”; and 
his success did not fail to create a host of imitators and to attract 
what De Sacy justly terms “ une prodigieuse importation de 
marchandise de contrabande.” As early as 1823 Von Hammer 
numbered seven in France (Trdbutien, Preface xvlii ) and during 
later years they have grown prodigiously. Mr. William F. Kirby, 
who has made a special study of the subject, has favoured me 
with detailed bibliographical notes on Galland’s imitators, which 
are printed in Appendix No. 1 . 

1 The older are " Novelle Arabe divise in Mille ed una Notte, tradotte 
dall' idioma Francese nel volgare Italiano ” : in Bingen, mclccxxiii., per 
Sebastiano Coleti (12 vols. 8vo ) ; and " Be Mille ed mia Notte : Novelle 
Arabe ; Jlilano presso la Libraria Ferrario Editna. The most popular are 
now " Mille ed una Notte Novelle Arabe.” Napoli, 18G7, Rvo , illustrated, 
4 francs ; the " Mille ed una Notte. Novcllo Arabe, versioue itallana 
nuovamente emendata e corredata di note" ; 4 vols. 111-32 (dateless) Milano, 
Svo., 4 francs; and Prof. Pietro Malan’s so-called ''translation” (Persur, 
Perino, 1882). It is not a little curious that the illustrations are almost the 
same in Weil De Sacy Malan and Mr, W, F. Kirby's ' New .Arabian 
Nights ” ; and I may add that nothing could be more grotesque — Orientalism 
drawn from the depths of European self-consciousness, 

2 These are (i) by M. Caussin (de Perceval) , Paris, 1806, g vols. i2ino , 
now exceedingly rare and expensive; (2) Edouard Gauttier, Paris, 1822-24, 
7 vols 8vo., valued for its hideous illustrations, yet I procured a good copy for 
15 francs ; (3) M. Destain, Paris, 1823-23, 6 vols. Svo ; and (4) Baron de 
Sacy, Paris, 1838 (?) 3 vols, large Svo.. illustrated (and vilely illustrated). 
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§ III. 

THE IVIATTER AND THE MANNER OF THE 
NIGHTS. 

A. — The Matter. 

Returning to my threefold distribution of this Prose Poem (§ i) 
into Fable, Fairy Tale, and Historical Anecdote,^ let me proceed 
to consider these sections more carefully. 

The Apologue or Beast-fable, which apparently antedates all 
other subjects in The Nights, has been called “One of the earliest 
creations of the awakening consciousness of mankind.” I should 
regard it despite a monumental antiquity, as the offspring of 
a comparatively civilised age, when a jealous despotism or a 
powerful oligarchy threw difliculties and dangers in the way of 
speaking “ plain truths ” A hint can be given and a friend or foe 
can be lauded or abused as Belins the sheep or Isengrim the wolf, 
when the author is debarred the higher enjoyment of praising 
him or dispraising him by name. And, as the purposes of fables 
are twofold — 


Duplex libelli dos est : quod risiim movet, 

Et quod pi'udenti vitam consilio monei — 

The speaking of brute beasts would give a piquancy and a 
pleasantry to moral design as well as to social and political 
satire. 

The literary origin of the fable is not Buddhistic ; we must espe- 
cially shun that “ Indo-Germanic” school which goes to Indiafor its 
origins, when Pythagoras, Solon, Herodotus, Plato, Aristotle, and 
possibly Homer, sat for instruction at the feet of the Hir-seshtha, 
the learned grammarians of the Pharaohnic court, Nor was it 

I The number of fables and anecdotes varies in the different texts, but 
may be assumed to be upwards of four hundred, about half of which were 
translated or abridged by Lane. 
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iEsopic, evidently iEsop inherited the hoarded wealth of ages. As 
Professor Lepsius taught us, “ In the olden times within the 
memory of man, we know only of one advanced culture ; of only 
om mode of writing, and of only one literary development, viz- 
those of Egypt,” The invention of an alphabet, as opposed to a 
syllabary, unknown to Babylonia, to Assyria, and to that extreme 
bourne of their civilising influences, China, would for ever fix their 
literature — poetry, history and criticism,^ the apologue, and the 
anecdote. To mention no others, the Lion and the Mouse appears 
in a Leyden papyrus dating from B.C. 1200-1166, the days of 
Raineses III. (Rhampsinitus) or Hak On, not as a rude and early 
attempt, but in a finished form, postulating an ancient origin and 
illustrious ancestry. The dialogue also is brought to perfection in 
the discourse between the Jackal Koufi and the Ethiopian Cat 
(Revue Egyptologique, iv™. annee, Parti.). Africa, therefore, was 
the home of the Beast-fable not, as Professor Mahaffy thinks, 
because it was the chosen land of animal worship, where 

Oppida tota canem venerantur nemo Dianam®; 

but simply because the Nile-land originated every form of 
literature from Fabliau and Epos. 

From Kemi the Black-land it was but a step to Phcenicia, 
J udrea,® Phrygia and Asia Minor, whence a ferry led over to Greece. 


1 I have noticed these points more fully in the beginning of chapt. iii. 
“ The Book of the Sword." 

2 A notable instance of Roman superficiality , incuriousness, and ignorance. 

Every old Egyptian city had its idols (images of metal, stone or wood), in 
which the Deity became incarnate as in the Catholic host ; besides its own 
symbolic animal used as a Kibiah or prayer-direction (Jerusalem or Meccah), 
the visible means of fixing and concentrating the thoughts of the vulgar, like 
the crystal of the hypnotist or the disk of the electro-biologist. And goddess 
Diana was in no way better than goddess Pasht. For the true view of idolatry 
see Koran, xxxix. 4, 1 am deeply grateful to Mr. P. le Page Renouf (Soc. of 

Biblic. Archsology, April 6, 1886) for identifying the Manibogh, Michabo, 
or Great Hare of the American indigenes with Osiris "Unnefer (" Hare God”) 
These are the lines upon which scientific investigation should run. And of 
late years there is a notable improvement of tone in treating of symbolism or 
idolatry : the Lingam and the Yoni are now described as " mystical repre- 
sentations, and perhaps the best possible impersonal representatives, of the 
abstract expressions paternity and maternity” (Prof. Monier Williams in 
"Folk-lore Record, " vol. iii. part i. p. 118). 

3 See Jotham's fable of the Trees and King Bramble (Judges ix, 8) and 
Nathan's parable of the Poor Man and his little ewe Lamb (2 Sam, xii. i). 
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Here the Apologue found its populariser in Ai'o-wn-os, ^sop, whose 
name, involved in myth, possibly connects with At^ioi/':— 
“/Esopus et Aithiops idem sonant ” says the sages. This would 
show that the Hellenes preserved a legend of the land where the 
Beast-fable arose, and wc may accept the fabulist’s mra as contem- 
porary with Croesus and Solon (B.C. 570), about a century after 
Psammeticus (Psainethik ist) threw Egypt open to the restless 
Greek.' From Africa, too, the Fable would in early ages migrate 
eastwards and make for itself a new home in the second great 
focus of civilisation formed by the Tigris-Euphrates Valley. The 
late Mr. George Smith found amongst the cuneiforms fragmentary 
Beast-fables, such as dialogues between the Ox and the Horse, 
the Eagle and the Sun. In after centuries, when the conquests of 
Macedonian Alexander completed what Sesostris and Semiramis 
had begun, and mingled the manifold families of mankind by 
joining the eastern to the western world, the Orient became 
formally Helleiiiscd. Under the Seleucidte and during the life of 
the independent Bactrian kingdom (B.C. 255-125), Grecian art 
and science, literature and even language over-ran the old Iranic 
reign and e.xtended eastwards throughout northern India. Porus 
sent two embassies to Augustus in B.C. 19, and in one of them the 
herald Zarmanochagas (Shramanacharya) of Bargosa, the modern 
Baroch in Gujarat, bore an epistle upon vellum written in Greek 
(Strabo xv. i g 78). “ Videtis gentes populosque inutasse sedes," 
says Seneca (De Cons, ad Helv. c. vi.). Quid sibi volunt in mediis 
barbarorum reglonibus Grmcae artes ? Quid inter Indos Persasque 
Macedonicus sermo ? Atheniensis in Asia turba est.” Upper 
India, in the Macedonian days would have been mainly Buddhistic, 
possessing a rude alphabet borrowed from Egypt through Arabia 
and Phoenicia, but still in a low and barbarous condition ; her 
buildings were wooden, and she lacked, as far as we know, stone- 
architecture — the main test of social development. But the 
Bactrian Kingdom gave an impulse to her civilisation and the 

I Herodotus (ii. c, 134) notes tliat " jEsop the fable-writer (o AoyoTrcuos) 
was one of her (Rhodopis) fellow slaves." Aristophanes (Vespffi, 1446) refer' 
to his murder by the Delphians and his fable beginning, " Once upon a tim 
there was a fight " ; while the Scholiast finds an allusion to The Serpent ana 
the Crab, in Pax 1084 ; and others in Vespae 1401, and Aves 651. 
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result was classical opposed to vedic Sanskrit. From Persia Greek 
letters, extending southwards to Arabia, would find indigenous 
imitators, and there iEsop would be represented by the sundry 
sages who share the name Lokman/ One of these was of servile 
condition, tailor, carpenter, or shepherd; and a “Habashi” 
(Aithiopian) meaning a negro slave with blubber lips and splay 
feet, so far showing a superficial likeness to the Aisop of authentic 
history. 

The /Esopic fable, carried by the Hellenes to India, might 
have fallen in with some rude and fantastic barbarian of Buddhistic 
“persuasion” and indigenous origin: so Reynard the Fox has its 
analogue amongst the Kafirs and the Vai tribe of lllandengan 
negroes in Liberia” amongst whom one Doalu invented or rather 

I There are three distinct Lokmans who are carefully confounded in Sale 
(Koran, chapt. xxxi ) and in Smith's Diet, of Biography etc., art. jEsopus. 
The first or eldest Lokman, entitled Al-Hakiin (the Sage) and the hero of the 
Koranic chapter which bears his name, was son of Ba'ura of the Children of 
Azar, sister's son to Job or son of Job's maternal aunt ; he witnessed David's 
miracles of mail-making, and when the tribe of 'Ad was destroyed, he became 
King of the country. The second, also called the Sage, was a slave, an 
Abyssinian negro, sold to the Israelites during the reign of David or Solomon, 
synchronous with the Persian Kay Kafis and Kay Khusrau, also with Pytha- 
goras the Greek ('). His physique is alluded to in the saying, “ Thouresemblest 
Lokman (in black ugliness) but not in wisdom '' (Ibn Khallikan, i. 145), This 
negro or negroid, after a godly and edifying life, left a volume of “ Amsal," 
proverbs, and exempla (not fables or apologues) ; and Easterns still say, " One 
should not pretend to teach Lokman'' — in Persian, “Hikmat ba Lokman 
Smokhtan." Three of his apothegms dwell in the public memory. "The 
heart and the tongue are the best and worst parts of the human body." " I 
learned wisdom from the blind, who make sure of things by touching them " 
(as did St. Thomas) ; and, when he ate the colocynth offered by his owner, 
"I have received from thee so many a sweet that 'twould be surprising if I 
refused this one bitter." He was buried (says the Tarikh Miuitakhab) at 
Ramlah, in Judma, with the seventy Prophets stoned in one day by the Jews. 
The youngest Lokman " of the vultures " was a prince of the tribe of 'Ad who 
lived 3,500 years, the age of seven vultures (Tabari) He could dig a well 
with his nails; hence the saying, "Stronger than Lokman" (A. P. i. 701); 

, and he loved the arrow-game, hence "More gambling than Lokman" (ibid., ii. 
93S). "More voracious than Lokman" (ibid., i. 134) alludes to his eating one 
camel for breakfast and another for supper. His wife Barakish also appears 
in proverb, c.g. " Camel us and camel thyself" (ibid., i. 295) i.e. give us camel 
flesh to eat, said when her son by a former husband brought her a fine joint 
which she and her husband relished. Also, "Barakish hath sinned against 
her kin” (ibid., ii. 8g). More of this in Chenery's Al-Hariri, p. 422 ; but the 
three Lokmans are there reduced to two. 

^ I have noticed them in vol. ii. pp. 47-49 of " To the Gold Coast for 
Gold.” 
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borrowed a syllabarium, The modern Gypsies are said also to 
have lieast-fables which have never been traced to a foreign 
source (Leland). But I cannot accept the refinement of difference 
which Professor Benfcy, followed by Mr. Kcith-Falconer, discovers 
between the iEsopic and the Hindu apologue: — “ In the former 
animals are allowed to act as animals : the Oriental makes them act 
as men in the form of animals,” The essence of the beast -fable 
is a reminiscence of Homo primigenius with erected ears and hairy 
hide, and its expression is to make the brother brute behave, 
think, and talk like him with the superadded experience of ages. 
To early man, the “lower animals,” which are born, live and die 
like himself, showing all the same affects and disaffects, loves and 
hates, passions^ prepossessions, and prejudices, must have seemed 
quite human enough and on an equal level to become his sub- 
stitutes. The savage when he began to reflect would regard the 
carnivor and the serpent with awe, wonder and dread; and would 
soon suspect the same mysterious potency in the brute as in him- 
self: so the Malays still look upon the Uran-utan, or Wood-man, 
as the possessor of supoihuman wisdom. The hunter and the 
herdsman, who had few other companions, would presently ex- 
plain the peculiar relations of animals to themselves by material 
metamorphosis, the bodily transformation of man to brute gitdng 
increased powers of working him weal and woe. A more advanced 
stage would And the step easy to metempsychosis, the beast con- 
taining the Ego {alias soul) of the human : such instinctive belief 
explains much in Hindu literature, but it was not wanted at lirst 
by the Apologue. 

This blending of blood, this racial baptism, woirld produce a 
fine robust progeny ; and, after our second century, Higypto- 
Grjeco-Indian stories over-ran the civilised globe between Rome 
and China. Tales have wings and fly farther than the jade 
hatchets of proto-historic days. And the result was a book 
which has had more readers than any other except the Bible. 
Its original is unknown.^ The volume, which in Pehlevi became 
the Javldan Khirad (“Wisdom of Ages”), or the Testament 
of Hoshang, that ancient Guebi'e King, and in Sanskrit the 

T I can haidly accept the dictum that the Katha yarit Sagara, of which 
mure presently, is th^," earliest representation of the first collection.” 
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Panchatantra (“ Five Chapters ”), is a recueil of apologues and 
anecdotes related by the learned Brahman, Vishnu Sharma for 
the benefit of his pupils the sons of an Indian Rajah. The Hindu 
original has been adapted and translated under a host of names 
into a number of languages; Arabic, Hebrew and Syraic, Greek 
and Latin, Persian and Turkish.^ Voltaire^ wisely remaiks of 
this venerable production : — Quand on fait reflexion que presque 
toute la terre a etS enfatuee de pareils contes, et qu’ils ont fait 
I’education du genre humain, on trouve les fables de Pilpay, de 
Lokman,'’ d’Esope, bien raisonnables. But methinks the sage of 
Ferney might have said far more. These fables speak with the 
large utterance of early man ; they have also their own especial 
beauty — the charms of well-preserved and time-honoured old age. 
There is in their wisdom a perfume of the past, homely and 
ancient-fashioned like a whiff of pot pouvri, wondrous soothing 
withal to olfactories agitated by the patchoulis and jockey clubs 
of modern pretenders and petit-maitres, with their grey young 
heads and pert intelligence, the motto of whose ignorance is 
“ Connu ! ” Were a dose of its antique, mature experience 
adhibited to the Western before he visits the East, those few who 
could digest it might escape the normal lot of being twisted round 
the fingers of every rogue they meet from Dragoman to Rajah. 
And a quotation from them tells at once : it shows the quoter to be 
a man of education, not a " Jangali,” a sylvan, or savage, as the 
Anglo-Indian official is habitually termed by his more civilised 
“ fellow-subject.” 

The main difference between the classical apologue and the 


I The Pehlevi version of the days of King Anushirwan (A.D. 531-72) 
became the Humayun-nameh ("August Book”) turned into Persian for 
Bahram Shah the Ghaznavite : the Hitopadesa ("Friendship-boon") of 
Prakrit, avowedly compiled from the "Panchatantra," became the Hindu 
Panchopathyan, the Hindostani Akhlak-i-Hindi (" Moralities of Ind ") and in 
Persiaand Turkey the Anvar-i-Suhayli ("Lights of Canopus"). Arabic, 
Hebrew and Syriac writers entitle their version Kalilah -wa Damnah, or Kalilaj 
wa Damnaj, from the name of the two jackal-heroes, and Europe knows the 
recueil as the Fables of Pilpay or Bidpay (Bidya-pati, Lord of learning ’) a 
learned Brahman reported to have been Premier at the Court of the Indian 
King Dabishlim. 

2 Diet. Philosoph. S. V. Apocryphes, 

3 The older Arab writers, I repeat, do not ascribe fables or Beast-apologues 
to Lokman ; they record only " dictes" and proverbial sayings. 
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fable in The Nights is that while iBsop and Gabrias write 
laconic tales with a single event and a simple moral, the Arabian 
fables are often “long- continued novelle involving a variety of 
events, each characterised by some social or political aspect, 
forming a narrative highly interesting in itself, often exhibiting 
the most exquisite moral, and yet preserving, with rare ingenuity, 
the peculiar characteristics of the actors A” And the distinction 
between the ancient and the mediaeval apologue, including the 
modern, which, since “ Relneke Fuchs," is mainly German, 
appears equally pronounced. The latter is humorous enough 
and rich in the wit which results from superficial incongruity ; 
but it ignores the deep underlying bond which connects man 
with beast. Again, the main secret of its success is the strain of 
pungent satire, especially in the Renardine Cycle, which the 
people could apply to all unpopular “lordes and prelates, gostly 
and worldly." 

Our Recueil contains two distinct sets of apologues.® The 
first (vol. ii.) consists of eleven, alternating with five anecdotes 
(nights cxlvi.-cliii.), following the lengthy and knightly romance 
of King Omar bin al Nu’uman and followed by the melancholy 
love tale of All bin BakkUr. The second series in vol, vii., con- 
sisting of eight fables, not including ten anecdotes (nights cmi,- 
cmxxiv.), is injected into the romance of King Jali’ad and Shimas 
mentioned by Al-Mas'udi as independent of The Nights, In both 
places the Beast-fables are introduced with some art and add 
variety to the subject-matter, obviating monotony— the deadly 
sin of such works — and giving repose to the hearer or reader 
after a climax of excitement such as the murder of the Wazirs. 
And even these are not allowed to pall upon the mental palate, 
being mingled with anecdotes and short tales, such as the Hermits 
(ii. 348), with biographical or literary episodes, acroainata, table- 
talk, and analects where humorous Rabelaisian anecdote finds a 
place; in fact the fabliau or novella. This style of composition 

1 Professor Taylor Lewis : Preface to Pilpay. 

2 In the Katha Sarit Sagara the beast-apologues are more numerous, but 
they can be reduced to two great nuclei ; the first in chapter lx (Lib. x.) and 
the second in the same book, Cliapters Ixli.-lxv. Here, too, they are mixed up 
with anecdotes and acroamata after the fashion of The Nights, suggestin" 
great antiquity for this style of composition. 
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maybe as ancient as the apologues. We know that it dates as far 
back as Rameses III., from the history of the Two Erolhers in 
the Orbigny papyrus, ^ the prototype of Yusuf and Zulaykha, the 
Koranic Joseph and Potiphar’s wife. It is told with a channing 
naivete and such sharp touches of local colour as, “ Come, let 
us make merry an hour and lie together. Let down thy hair! ” 

Some of the apologues in The Nights are pointless enough, 
lien moin qu’amusants ; but in the best specimens, such as the 
Wolf and the Fox“ (the wicked man and the wily man), both 
characters are carefully kept distinct, and neither action nor 
dialogue ever flags. Again the Flea and the Mouse (ii, 37), 
of a type familiar to students of the Pilpay cycle, must strike 
the home-reader as peculiarly quaint. 

Next in date to the Apologue comes the Faiiy Tale proper, 
where the natural universe is supplemented by one of purely 
imaginative existence. “ As the active -world is inferior to the 
rational soul," says Bacon, with his normal sound sense, “so 
Fiction gives to Mankind what History denies and in some 
measure satisfies the Mind with Shadows when it cannot enjoy 
the Substance. And as real History gives us not the success of 

1 Brugseb, History of Egypt, vol i. 266, etseq. This fabliau is inteiestiiig 
in more ways than one. Anepu the elder (Potiphai) understands the language 
of cattle, an idea ever cropping up in Folk-lore ; and Bala (Joseph), his " little 
brother,” who becomes a "panther of the South (Nubia) for rage" at the 
wife's impudique proposal, takes the form of a bull — metamorphosis full blown. 
It is not, as some have called it, the "oldest book in the world" ; that name was 
given by M. Chabas to a MS. of Proverbs, dating from B.C, 2200. See also 
the " Story of Saneha," a novel earlier than the popular date of Moses, in the 
Contes Populaires d'Egypte. 

2 The fox and the jackal are confounded by the Arabic dialects not by 
the Persian, whose "Rubah” can never be mistaken for " Shaghal” 
“Sa'lab" among the Semites is locally applied to either beast, and we can 
distinguish the two only by the fo.x being solitary and rapacious, and the 
jackal gregarious and a carrion-eater. In all Hindu tales the jackal seems to 
be an awkward substitute for the Grecian and classical fox, the Giddar or 
Kola (Caiiis aureus) being by no means sly and wily as the Lomri (Viilpes 
vulgaris). This is remarked by Weber (fndishche Studien) and Prof. Benfey’s 
retort about ” King Nobel " the lion, is by no means to the point. See Katha 
Sarit Sagara, ii. 28. I may add that in Northern Africa jackal's gall, lilie 
jackal's grape (Solanum ;iigH«;i=black nightshade), ass’s milk and melted 
camel-hump, is used aphrodisiacally as an unguent by both sexes See 
p. 239, etc. of Le JarJin parfume du Cheikh Nefzaoiii, of whom more 
presently. 
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things according to the deserts of vice and virtue, Fiction corrects 
it and presents us with the fates and fortunes of persons rewarded 
and punished according to merit.” But I would say still more. 
History paints or attempts to paint life as it is, a mighty maze 
with or without a plan ; Fiction shows or would show us life as it 
should be, wisely ordered and laid down on fi.xed lines. Thus 
Fiction is not the mere handmaid of History : she has a house- 
hold of her own, and she claims to be the triumph of Art which, 
as Goethe remarked, is “Art because it is not Nature.” Fancy, 
la. folk du logis, is “that kind and gentle portress who holds the 
gate of Hope -wide open, in opposition to Reason, the surly and 
scrupulous guard.' ” As Palmerin of England says and says well, 
‘•For that the report of noble deeds doth urge the courageous 
mind to equal those who bear most commendation of their 
approved valiancy; this is the fair fruit of Imagination and of 
ancient histones.” And last, but not least, the faculty of Fancy 
takes count oi the cravings of man’s nature for the marvellous, 
the impossible, and of his higher aspirations for the Ideal, the 
Perfect : she realises the wild dreams and visions of his generous 
youth, and pourtrays for him a portion of that “ other and better 
world,” with whose expectation he would console his age. 

The imaginative varnish of The Nights serves admirably as 
a foil to the absolute realism of the picture in general. We enjoy 
being carried away from trivial and commonplace characters, 
scenes and incidents ; from the matter of fact surroundings of a 
work-a-day world, a life of eating and drinking, sleeping and 
waldng, fighting and loving, into a society and a mise-en-scene 
which we suspect can exist and which we know do not. Every 
man at some turn or term of his life has longed for supernatural 
powers and a glimpse of Wonderland. Flere he is in the midst 
of it. Here he sees mighty spirits summoned to work the human 
mite's will, however whimsical, who can transport him in an eye- 
twinkling whithersoever he wishes ; who can ruin cities and build 
palaces of gold and silver, gems and jacinths ; who can serve up 
delicate viands and delicious drinks in priceless chargers and im- 
possible cups and bring the choicest fruits from farthest Orient : 
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here he finds magas and magicians -who can make kings of his 
friends, slay armies of his foes, and bring any number of beloveds 
to his arms. And from this outraging probability and out- 
stripping possibility arises not a little of that strange fascination 
exercised for nearly two centuries upon the life and literature of 
Europe by The Nights, even in their mutilated and garbled form. 
The reader surrenders himself to the spell, feeling almost inclined 
to enquire, “ And why may it not be true^? ” His brain is dazed 
and dazzled by the splendours which flash before it, by the 
sudden procession of Jinns and Jinniyahs, demons and fairies, 
some hideous, others preternaturally beautiful ; by good wizards 
and evil sorcerers, whose powers are unlimited for weal and for 
■woe ; by mermen and mermaids, flying horses, talking animals, 
and reasoning elephants ; by magic rings and their slaves, and by 
talismanic couches which rival the carpet of Solomon. Hence, 
as one remarks, these Fairy Tales have pleased and still continue 
to please almost all ages, all ranks, and all different capacities. 

Dr. Hawkesworth^ observes that these Fairy Tales find 
favour “because even their machinery, wild and wonderful as 
it is, has its laws; and the magicians and enchanters perform 
nothing but what was naturally to be expected from such 
beings, after we had once granted them existence." Mr. 
Heron “ rather supposes the very contrary is the truth of the 
fact. It is surely the strangeness, the unknown nature, the 
anomalous character of the supernatural agents here employed, 
that makes them to operate so powerfully on our hopes, fears, 
curiosities, sympathies, and, in short, on all the feelings of our 
hearts. We see men and women, who possess qualities to 
recommend them to our favour, subjected to the influence of 
beings, whose good or ill ■will, power or weakness, attention 
or neglect, are regulated by motives and circumstances which 
■we cannot comprehend : and hence, we naturally tremble for 
their fate ■with the same anxious concern as we should for a 
friend wandering in a dark night amidst torrents and pre- 

1 Some years ago I was asked by my old landlady if ever in the course of 
my travels I had come across Captain Gulliver. 

2 In “The Adventurer" quoted by Mr. Heion, “Translator's Preface to 
the Arabian Tales of Chaves and Cazotte." 
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cipices; or preparing to land on a strange island, while he 
knew not whether he should be received on the shore by can- 
nibals waiting to tear him piecemeal and devour him, or by 
gentle beings disposed to cherish him with fond hospitality.” 
Both writers have expressed themselves well, but meseems each 
has secured, as often happens, a fragment of the truth and holds 
it to be the whole Truth. Granted that such spiritual creatures 
as Jinns walk the earth, we are pleased to find them so very 
human, as wise and as foolish in word and deed as ourselves : 
similarly we admire in a landscape natural forms like those of 
Staffa or the Palisades which favour the works of architecture. 
Again, supposing such preternaturalisms to be around and 
amongst us, the wilder and more capricious they prove, the 
more our attention is excited and our forecasts are baffled to be 
set right in the end. But this is not all. The grand source of 
pleasure in Fairy Tales is the natural desire to learn more of the 
Wonderland which is known to many as a word and nothing 
more, like Central Africa before the last half century : thus the 
interest is that of the “ Personal Narrative ” of a grand explora- 
tion to one who delights in travels. The pleasure must be 
greatest where faith is strongest ; for instance, amongst imagina- 
tive races like the Kelts and especially Orientals, who imbibe 
supernaturalism with their mothers’ milk. “ I am persuaded,” 
writes Mr. Bayle St. John,^ “that the great scheme of preternatural 
energy, so fully developed in The Thousand and One Nights, is 
believed in by the majority of the inhabitants of all the religious 
professions both in Syria and Egypt.” Pie might have added 
“ by every reasoning being from prince to peasant, from Mullalr 
to Badawi, between Marocco and Outer Ind.” 

The Fairy Tale in The Nights is wholly and purely Persian. 
The gifted Iranian race, physically the noblest and the most 
beautiful of all known to me, has exercised upon the world- 
history an amount of influence which has not yet been fully 
recognised. It repeated for Babylonian art and literature what 


I “Life in a Levantine FatnJy,” chapt. xi. Since the able author 
found his " family " firmly believing in The Nights, much has been changed 
in Alexandria ; but the faith in Jmn and Ifrit, ghost and vampire is lively 
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Greece had done for Egyptian, whose dominant idea was that of 
working for eternity a KT7jiJ.a ek del. Hellas and Iran instinctively 
chose as their characteristic the idea of Beauty, rejecting all that 
was exaggerated and grotesque ; and they made the sphere 
of Art and Fancy as real as the world of Nature and Fact, and 
this innovation was hailed by the Hebrews. The so-called 
Books of Moses deliberately and ostentatiously ignored the future 
state of rewards and punishments, the other world which ruled 
the life of the Egyptian in this world : the law-giver, whoever he 
may have been, Osarsiph or Moshe, apparently held the tenet to 
be unworthy of a race whose career he was directing to conquest 
and isolation in dominion. But the Jews, removed to Mesopo- 
tamia, the second cradle of the creeds, presently caught the 
infection of their Asiatic media ; superadded Babylonian legend 
to Egyptian myth ; stultified the Law by supplementing it with 
the “ absurdities of foreign fable ” and ended, as the Talmud 
proves, with becoming the most wildly superstitious and “ other- 
worldly ’’ of mankind. 

The same change befell Al-Islam. The whole of its super- 
naturalism is borrowed bodily from Persia, which had “ impara- 
dised Earth by making it the abode of angels.” Mohammed, 
a great and commanding genius, blighted and narrowed by sur- 
roundings and circumstance to something little higher than a 
Covenanter or a Puritan, declared to his followers, 

“ I am sent to 'stablish the manners and customs " ; 

and his deficiency of imagination made him dislike everything 
but “women, perfumes, and prayers,” with an especial aversion 
to music and poetry, plastic art and fiction. Yet his system, 
unlike that of Moses, demanded thaumaturgy and metaphysical 
entities, and these he perforce borrowed from the Jews who had 
borrowed them from the Babylonians : his soul and spirit, his 
angels and devils, his cosmogony, his heavens and hells, even the 
Bridge over the Great Depth, are all either Talmudic or Iranian. 
But there he stopped and would have stopped others. His 
enemies among the Koraysh were in the habit of reciting certain 
Persian fabliaux and of extolling them as superior to the silly 
and equally fictitious stories of the “ Glorious Koran.” The 
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leader of these scoffers was one Nazr Ibn Hdris who, taken 
prisoner after the Battle of Bedr, was incontinently decapitated, by 
apostolic command, for what appears to be a natural and sensible 
preference. It was the same furious fanaticism and one-idea’d 
intolerance which made Caliph Omar destroy all he could 
find of the Alexandrian Library, and prescribe burning for the 
Holy Books of the Persian Guebres. And the taint still lingers in 
Al-Islam : it will be said of a pious man, “ Pie always studies 
the Koran, the Traditions, and other books of Law and Religion ; 
and he never reads poems nor listens to music or to stories.” 

Mohammed left a dispensation or rather a reformation so arid, 
jejune, and material, that it promised little more than the “ Law 
of Moses ” before this was vivified and racially baptised by Meso- 
potamian and Persic influences. But human nature was stronger 
than the Prophet, and thus outraged, took speedy and absolute 
revenge. Before the first century had elapsed, orthodox Al-Islam 
was startled by the rise of Tasawwuf or Sufyism ’ a revival of 
classic Platonism and Christian Gnosticism, with a mingling of 
modern Hylozoism ; which, quickened by the glowing imagination 
of the East, speedily formed itself into a creed the most poetical 
and impractical, the most spiritual and the most transcendental, 
ever invented ; satisfying all man’s hunger for “belief" which, if 
placed upon a solid basis of fact and proof, would forthright cease 
to be belief. 

I will take from The Nights, as a specimen of the true Persian 
romance, “The Queen of the Serpents” (vol. iv.) the subject of 
Lane’s Carlylean denunciation. The first gorgeous picture is 
the Session of the Snakes which, like their Indian congeners the 
Naga kings and queens, have human heads and reptile bodies, 
an Egyptian myth that engendered the “old serpent” of Genesis. 
The Sultanah welcomes Hasib Karim al-Dm, the hapless lad who 
had been left in a cavern to die by the greedy woodcutters ; and, 
in order to tell him her tale, introduces the “ Adventures of 
Bulukiyd. ” : the latter is an Israelite converted by editor and 
scribe to Mohammedanism ; but we can detect under his assumed 
faith the older creed. Solomon is not buried by authentic his- 


I The name dates from the second century A.H., or before A D. 815. 
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tory “ beyond the Seven (mystic) Seas,” but at Jerusalem or 
Tiberias; and his seal-ring suggests the Jara-i-]am, the crystal 
cup of the great King JamsWd. The descent of the Archangel 
Gabriel, so familiar to Al-Islam, is the manifestation of Bahman, 
the First Intelligence, the mightiest of the Angels who enabled 
Zarathustra-Zoroaster to walk like Bulukiya over the Dalati or 
Caspian Sead Amongst the sights shown to Bulukiya, as he 
traverses the Seven Oceans, is a battle royal between the believ- 
ing and the unbelieving Jinns, true Magian dualism, the eternal 
duello of the Two Roots or antagonistic Principles, Good and 
Evil, Hoimuzd and Ahriman, which Milton has debased into a 
common-place modern combat fought also with cannon. Sakhr 
the Jinni is Eshem chief of the Divs, and Kaf, the encircling 
mountain, is a later edition of Persian Alborz. So in the Mantak 
al-Tayr (Colloquy of the Flyers) the Birds, emblems of souls, 
seeking the presence of the gigantic feathered biped Simurgh, 
their god, traverse seven Seas (according to others seven Wadys) 
of Search, of Love, of Knowledge, of Competence, of Unity, of 
Stupefaction, and of Altruism (f.«. annihilation of self), the, 
several stages of contemplative life. At last, standing upon the 
mysterious island of the Simurgh, and “casting a clandestine 
glance at him they saw thirty birds® in him; and when they 
turned their eyes to themselves the thirty birds seemed one 
Simurgh : they saw in themselves the entire Simurgh ; they saw 
in the Simurgh the thirty birds entirely.” Therefore they arrived 
at the solution of the problem “ We and Thou " ; that is, the identity 
of God and Man ; they were for ever annihilated in the Simurgh, 
and the shade vanished in the sun (Ibid, hi,, 250). The wild ideas 
concerning Khalit and Mailt (night ccccxciii.) are again Guebre, 
“From the seed of Kayomars (the androgyne, like pre- Adamite 
man) sprang a tree shaped lilce two human beings and thence 
proceeded Meshia and Meshinah, first man and woman, progenitors 
of mankind ” ; who, though created for “ Shldistan, Lightland,” 
were seduced by Ahriman. This “two-man-tree” is evidently 


1 Dabistan, i. 231, etc. 

2 Because Si == thirty and Murgh=bird. In McClenachan's Addendum 
to Macka} 's Encyclopedia of Freemasonry we find the following definition . 
“ Simorgh. A monstrous griffin, guardian of the Persian mysteries." 
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the duality of Physis and Anti-physis, Nature and her counter- 
part, the battle between Mihr, Izad or Mithra with his Surush 
and Feristeh (Seraphs and Angels) against the Divs who are 
the children of Time led by the arch-demon Esham. Thus 
when Hormuzd created the planets, the dog, and all useful 
animals and plants, Ahriman produced the comets, the wolf, 
noxious beasts and poisonous growths. The Hindus represent 
the same metaphysical idea by Bramha the Creator and Visva- 
karma, the Anti-creator,'- miscalled by Europeans Vulcan : the 
former fashions a horse and a bull and the latter caricatures them 
with an ass and a buffalo, — “ evolution ’’ turned topsy turvy. After 
seeing nine angels and obtaining an explanation of the Seven 
Stages of Earth which is supported by the Gav-i-Zamin, the 
energy, symbolised by a bull, implanted by the Creator in the 
mundane sphere, Bulukiya meets the four Archangels, to wit 
Gabriel, who is the Persian Rawanbakhsh or Life-giver ; Michael 
or Beshter, Raphael or Israfil alias Ardibihisht, and Azazel or 
Azrail who is Duma or Mordad, the Death-giver ; and the four 
are about to attack the Dragon, that is, the demons hostile to 
mankind who were driven behind Alborz-Kaf by Tahmuras the 
ancient Persian king. Bulukiya then recites an episode within an 
episode, the “ Story of Janshah,” itself a Persian name and 
accompanied by two others (night ccccxcix.), the mm-en-scune being 
Kabul, and the King of Khorasan appearing in the proem. 
Janshah, the young Prince, no sooner comes to man’s estate than 
he loses himself out hunting and falls in with canni bals whose 
bodies divide longitudinally, each moiety going its own way : 
these are the Shikk (split ones) which the Arabs borrowed from 
the Persian Nlm-chihrah or Half-faces. They escape to the 
Ape-island whose denizens are human in intelligence and speak 
articulately, as the universal East believes they can : these Simiads 
are at chronic war with the Ants, alluding to some obscure 
myth which gave rise to the gold-diggers of Flerodotus and other 

I For a poor and inadequate description of the festivals commemorating 
this "Architect of the Gods," see vol. iii. p. 177., "View of the History, 
etc., of the Hindus " by the learned Dr. Ward, -who could see in them only 
the "low and sordid nature of idolatry." But we can hardly expect better 
things from a missionary in 1822, when no one took the trouble to understand 
what " idolatry " means 
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classics, “ emmets in size somewhat less than dogs but bigger 
than foxesd” The episode then falls into the banalities of 
Oriental folk-lore. Janshah, passing the Sabbation river and 
reaching the Jews’ city, is persuaded to be sewn up in a skin and 
is carried in the normal way to the top of the Mountain of Gems, 
where he makes acquaintance with Shaykh Nasr, Lord of the 
Birds : he enters the usual forbidden room ; falls in love with 
the pattern Swan-maiden ; wins her by the popular process ; 
loses her and recovers her through the Monk Yaghmus, whose 
name, like that of King Teghmus, is a burlesque of the Greek; 
and, finally, when she is killed by a shark, determines to mourn 
her loss till the end of his days. Having heard this story 
Bulukiya quits him ; and, resolving to regain his natal land, falls 
in with Khizr ; and the Green Prophet, who was Wazir to Kay 
Kobad (vi* century B.C.) and was connected with Macedonian 
Alexander (!) enables him to win his wish. The rest of the tale 
calls for no comment. 

Thirdly and lastly we have the histories, historical stories 
and the “ Ana ” of great men in which Easterns as well as 
Westerns delight ; the gravest writers do not disdain to relieve 
the dullness of chronicles and annals by means of such dis- 
cussions, humorous or pathetic, moral or grossly indecent. 
The dates must greatly vary; some of the anecdotes relating 
to the early Caliphs appear almost contemporary ; others, like 
Ali of Cairo and Abu al-Shamat, may be as late as the 
Ottoman Conquest of Egypt (sixteenth century). All are dis- 
tinctly Sunnite and show fierce animus against the Shi’ah 
heretics, suggesting that they were written after the destruc- 
tion of the Fatimite dynasty (twelfth century) by Salah al-Din 
(Saladin the Kurd) one of the latest historical personages and 
the last king named in The Nights.® These anecdotes are so 

1 Itawlinson (ii, 491) on Herod, iii. c. 102. Nearchus saw the sHns ot 
these formicae Indicae, by some rationalists explained as "jackals” whose 
stature corresponds with the text, and by others as " pangolins " or ant-eaters 
(manis fmtidactyla) . The learned Sanskritlst, Horace H. Wilson, quotes the 
name Pippilika=ant-gold, given by the people of Little Thibet to the precious 
dust thrown up in the emmet heaps. 

2 A writer in the Edinburgh Review (July, '86), of whom more presently, 
suggests that The Nights assumed essentially their present shape during the 
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often connected with what a learned Frenchman terms the 
“ reo'ne feerique de Haroun er-Reschid,^” that the Great Caliph 
becomes the hero of this portion of The Nights. Aaron the 
Orthodox was the central figure of the most splendid empire the 
world had seen, the Viceregent of Allah combining the powers of 
Caisar and Pope, and wielding them right worthily according to 
the general voice of historians. To quote a few : Ali bin Talib 
al-Khorasani described him, in A.D. 934, a century and-a-half 
after his death when flattery would be tongue-tied, as, “one 
devoted to war and pilgrimage, whose bounty embraced the foils: 
at large.” Sa’adi (ob. A.D. 1291) tells a tale highly favourable 
to him in the “ Gulistan ” (lib. i. 36). Fakhr al-Din^ (xivUi 
century) lauds his merits, eloquence, science and generosity , 
and Al-Siyuti (nat. A.D. 1445) asserts, “ He was one of the 
most distinguished of Caliphs and the most illustrious of the 
Princes of the Earth" (p. 290). The Shaykh al-Nafzawi® 
(sixteenth century) in his Rauz al-’Atir fl Nazah al-Kh 4 tir = the 
Scented Garden Man’s heart to gladden, calls Plarun (chapt. vii.) 
the “ Master of munificence and bounty, the best of the 
generous.” And even the latest writers have not ceased to 

general revival ot letters, arts, and requirements which accompanied the 
Kurdish and Tartar irruptions into the Nile Valley, a golden age which 
embraced the whole of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, and 
ended with the Ottoman Conquest in A.D. 1527. 

1 Let us humbly hope not again to hear of the golden prime of 

“ The good (fellow ?) Haroun Alrasch'id,” 
a mispronunciation which suggests only a rasher of bacon. Why will not 
poets mind their quantities, in lieu of stultifying their lines by childish 
ignorance ? "What can be more painful than Byron's 

" They laid his dust in Ar'qua (for Arqua') where he died " ,? 

2 See De Sacy's Chreslomathie Arabe (Paris, 1826), vol. i. 

3 See Le Jardin Parfnme du Cheikh Nefzaoui, Manuel d’firotologie Arabe, 
Traduction revue et corrigde. Edition privee, imprime a deux cent vingt 
exemplaires pour Isidore Liseux et ses Amis, Paris, 1886. The editor has 
forgotten to note that the celebrated Sidi Mohammed copied some of the 
tales from The Nights and borrowed others (I am assured by a friend) from 
Tunisian MSS. of the same work. The book has not been fairly edited ; the 
notes abound in mistakes, the volume lacks an index, etc., etc. Since this 
was written the Jardin Parfnme has been twice translated into English 
as "The Perfumed Garden of the Cheikh Nefzaoui, a Manual of Arabian 
Erotology (sixteenth century). Revised and corrected translation, Cosmopoli; 
radccclxxxvi. ; for the Kama Shastra Society of London and Benares and 
for private circulation only.” 
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praise him. Says Ali Azxz Efendi the Cretan, in the Story of 
Jewad' (p. 8 i), “ Harun was the most bounteous, illustrious and 
upright of the Abbaside Caliphs.” 

The fifth Abbaside was fair and handsome, cf noble and 
majestic presence, a sportsman and an athlete who delighted in 
polo and archery. He showed sound sense and true wisdom in 
his speech to the grammarian-poet Al-Asma’i, who had under- 
taken to teach him : — “ Ne m’enseignez jamais en public, et ne 
vous empressez pas trop de me donner des avis en particulier, 
Attendez ordinairement que je vous interroge, et contentez-vous 
de me donner une reponse precise sL ce que je vous demanderai, 
sans y rien ajouter de superflu. Gardez vous surtout de vouloir 
me preoccuper pour vous attirer ma creance, et pour vous donner 
de I'autorit^. Ne vous etendez jamais trop en long sur les 
histoires et les traditions que vous me raconterez, si je ne vous 
en donne la permission. Lorsque vous verrai que je m’eloignerai 
de rSquitS dans mes jugements, ramenez-moi avec douceur, sans 
user de paroles ficheuses ni de riprimandes. Enseignez-moi 
principaleraent les choses qui sont les plus necessaircs pour les 
discours que je dois faire en public, dans les mosquees et ailleurs; 
et ne parlez point en termes obscurs, ou myst 6 rieux, ni avec des 
paroles trop rechercliees.^ ” 

He became well read in science and letters, especially history 
and tradition, for “his understanding was as the understanding of 
the learned” ; and, like all educated Arabs of his day, he was 
a connoisseur of poetry which at times he improvised with 
success.®” He made the pilgrimage every alternate year and 
sometimes on foot, while “ his military expeditions almost 
equalled his pilgrimages.” Day after day during his Caliphate 
he prayed a hundred “ bows," never neglecting them, save for 
some especial reason, till his death ; and he used to give from his 
privy purse alms to the extent of an hundred dirhams per diem. 

1 Translated by a well-known Turkish scholar, Mr. E, J. W. Gibb, 
(Glasgow, Wilson, and McCormick, 1884), 

2 B'Heibelot (s v " Asmai ") : I am reproached by a dabbler in 
Orientalism for using this admirable writer who, despite occasional care- 
lessness — he did not live to revise his work — shows more knowledge in one 
page than my critic ever did in a wliole volume. 

3 For specimens see Al-Siyuti. pp 301 and 304 : and the Shaykh 
al-Nafzawi, pp 134-35. 
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He delighted in panegyry and liberally rewarded its experts, 
one of whom, Abd al-Sammak the Preacher, fairly said of him, 
“Thy humility in thy greatness is nobler than thy greatness.” 
“ No Caliph,” says Al-Niftawayh, “ had been so profusely liberal 
to poets, lawyers and divines, although as the years advanced 
he wept over his extravagance amongst other sins." There was 
vigorous manliness in his answer to the Grecian Emperor who 
had sent him an insulting missive: — “In the name of Allah! 
From the Commander of the Faithful, Harun al-Rashid, to 
Nicephorus the Roman dog. I have read thy writ, O son of a 
miscreant mother 1 Thou shalt not hear, thou shalt see my 
reply.” Nor did he cease to make the Byzantine feel the weight 
of his arm till he “nakh’d'” his camel in the imperial Court- 
yard ; and this was only one instance of his indomitable energy 
and hatred of the Infidel. Yet, if the West is to be believed, 1 
forgot his fanaticism in his diplomatic dealings and courtec 
intercourse with Carolus Magnus.® Finally, his civilised 
well-regulated rule contrasted as strongly with the harbaritj 
turbulence of occidental Christendom, as the splendid Court 
the luxurious life of Baghdad and its carpets and han 
devanced the quasi-savagery of London and Paris, whose pa 
halls were spread with rushes. 

The great Caliph ruled twenty-three years and a few r 
(A.H. i7o-ig3=A.D. 786-808) ; and, as his youth was chf 
and his reign was glorious, so was his end obscure.® 


1 The word “nakh" (to make a’camel kneel) has bee" — 

2 The present of the famous horologium-clepsy_ , 

dog Becerillo and the elephant Abu Lubabah sent by Harun to Charlemagne 
is not mentioned by Eastern authorities and consequently no reference to it 
will be found in my late friend Professor Palmer’s little volume, “ Haroun 
Alraschid," London, Marcus Ward, 1881. We have allusions to many 
presents, the clock and elephant, tent and linen hangings, silken dresses, 
perfumes, and candelabra of auricalch brought by the Legati (Abdalla, 
Georgius Abba et Felix) of Aaron Amiralm-jmminira Regis Persarum who 

, entered the Port of Pisa (A.D. 801) in (vol. v. 178) Recueil des Hist, des 
Gaules et de la France, etc., par Dom Martin Bouquet, Paris, mdccxliv. 
The author also quotes the lines — 

Persarum Princeps illi devinctus amore 
Prmcipuo fuerat, nomen habens Aaron. 

Gratia cui Caroli pras cunctis Regibus atque 
Illis Principibus tempora cara fuit. 

3 Many have remarked that the actual date of the decease is unknown. 
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■vision foreshadowing his death/ which happened, as becomes a 
good Moslem, during a military expedition to Khorasan, he 
ordered his grave to be dug and himself to be carried to it in a 
covered litter: when sighting the fosse he exclaimed, “0 son of 
man, thou art come to this ! ” Then he commanded himself 
to be set down and a perlection of the Koran to be made over 
him in the litter on the edge of the grave. He was buried 
(set. forty-five) at Sanabad, a village near Tus. 

Aaron the Orthodox appears in The Nights as a headstrong 
and violent autocrat, a right royal figure according to the Moslem 
ideas of his day. But his career shows that he was not more 
tyrannical nor more sanguinary than the normal despot of the East, 
or the contemporary Kings of the West ; in most points, indeed, 
he was far superior to the historic misrulers who have afflicted the 
world from Spain to furthest China. But a single great crime, a 
tragedy whose details are almost incredibly horrible, marks his 
reign with the stain of infamy, with a blot of blood never to be 
washed away. This tale, “full of the waters of the eye,” as 
Firdausi sings, is the massacre of the Barmecides ; a story which 
has often been told and which cannot here be passed over in 
silence. The ancient and noble Iranian house, belonging to the 
“Ebnd" or Arabised Persians, had long served the Ommiades till, 
early in our eighth century, Khalid bin Bermek,” the chief, entered 
the service of the first Abbaside and became Wazir and Intendant 
of Finance to Al-Saffah, The most remarkable and distinguished 
of the family, he was in office when Al-Mansur transferred the 
capital from Damascus, the head-quarters of the hated Ommiades, 
to Baghdad, built ad hoc. After securing the higlrest character in 
history by his personal gifts and public services, he was succeeded 
by his son and heir Yahya (John), a statesman famed from early 
youth for prudence and profound intelligence, liberality and 
nobility of soul.® He was charged by the Caliph Al-Mahdi with 

1 See Al-Siyuti (p, 305) and Dr. Jonathan Scott's " Tales, Anecdotes, 
and Letters " (p, 296). 

2 I have given (vol. i. night xix.) the vulgar derivation of the name; 
and D’Herbelot {s.v. Barmalcian) quotes some Persian lines alluding to the 
" supping up.” Al-Mas’udi's account of the family's early history is unfor- 
tunately lost. This Khalid succeeded Abu Saldmah, first entitled " Wazir” 
under Al-Saffah (Ibn Khaliikan, i. 468). 

3 For his poetry see Ibn Khaliikan, iv. 103. 
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the education of his son Harun, hence the latter was accustomed 
to call him father ; and until the assassination of the fantastic 
tyrant Al-Hadi, who proposed to make his own child Caliph, he 
had no little difSculty in preserving the youth from death in prison. 
The Orthodox, once seated firmly on the throne, appointed Yahya 
his Grand Wazir. This great administrator had four sons, Al- 
Fazl, Ja'afar, Mohammed, and Musa,i in whose time the house 
of Bermek rose to that height from which decline and fall are, in 
the East, well-nigh certain and imminent. Al-Fazl was a foster- 
brother of Harun, an exchange of suckling infants having taken 
place between the two mothers for the usual object, a tightening 
of the ties of intimacy ; he was a man of exceptional mind, but 
he lacked the charm of temper and manner which characterised 
Ja’afar. The poets and rhetoricians have been profuse in their 
praises of the cadet who appears in The Nights as an adviser of 
calm sound sense, an intercessor and a peace-maker, and even 
more remarkable than the rest of his family for an almost in- 
credible magnanimity and generosity — une g6n6rosit6 effrayante. 
Mohammed was famed for exalted views and nobility of sentiment, 
and Musa for bravery and energy: of both it was justly said, 
“ They did good and harmed not.®” 

For ten years (not including an interval of seven) from the 
time of Al-Rashid’s accession (A.D. 786) to the date of their fall 
(A.D. 803), Yahya and his sons, Al-Fazl and Ja'afar, were 
virtually rulers of the great heterogeneous empire, which extended 
from Mauritania to Tartary, and they did notable service in 
arresting its disruption. Their downfall came sudden and terrible, 
Idre “a thunderbolt from the blue.” As the Caliph and Ja’afar 
were halting in Al-’Umr (the convent) near Anbdr-town on the 
Euphrates, after a convivial evening spent in different pavilions, 
Harun during the dead of the night called up his page Yasir 
al-Rikhlah,® and bade him bring Ja’afar’s head. The messenger 


1 Their flatterers compare them with the four elements. 

2 Al-Mas’udi, chapt. exit. 

3 Ibn Khallikan (i. 310) says the eunuch Abu HSshim Masriir, the 
Sworder of Vengeance, who is so pleasantly associated with Ja'afar in many 
nightly disguises ; but the Eunuch survived the Caliph. Fakhr al-Din (p. 27) 
adds that Masrur was an enemy of Ja’afar ; and gives further details con- 
cerning the execution. 
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found Ja'afar still carousing with the blind poet Abu Zakhar and 
the Christian physician Gabriel ibn Bakhtiashu,and was persuaded 
to return to the Caliph and report his death ; the Wazir addinc^ 

b ’ 

“An he express regret I shall owe thee my life; and, if not, 
whatso Allah will be done." Ja’afar followed to listen, and heard 
only the Caliph exclaim, “O slave, if thou answer me another 
word, I will send thee before him !” whereupon he at once ban- 
daged his own eyes and received the fatal blow. Al-Asma'i, 
who was summoned to the presence shortly after, recounts that 
when the head was brought to Harun he gazed at it, and sum- 
inoning two witnesses commanded them to decapitate Yasir, 
crying, “ I cannot bear to look upon the slayer of Ja'afar ! ” His 
vengeance did not cease with the death : he ordered the head to 
be gibbetted at one end and the trunk at the other abutment of 
the Tigris bridge, where the corpses of the vilest malefactors used 
to be exposed; and, some months afterwards, he insulted the 
remains by having them burned — the last and worst indignity 
which can be offered to a Moslem. There are indeed pity and 
terror in the difference between two such items in the Treasury- 
accounts as these: “Four hundred thousand dinars (^200,000) 
to a robe of honour for the Wazir Ja’afar bin Yahya”; and, 
Ten kirat, (5 shill.) to naphtha and reeds for burning the body 
of Ja’afar the Barmecide.’’ 

Meanwhile Yahya and AI-Fazl, seized by the Caliph Harun’s 
command at Baghdad, were significantly cast into the prison 
“ Habs al-Zantidikah ’’ — of the Guebres — and their immense 
wealth Avhich, some opine, hastened their downfall, was con- 
fiscated. According to the historian Tabari, (vol. iv. 468) who, 
however, is not supported by all the annalists, the whole Barmecide 
family, men, women, and children, numbering over a thousand, 
were slaughtered, with only three exceptions ; Yahya, his brother 
Mohammed, and his son Al-Fazl. The Caliph’s foster-father, who 
lived to the age of seventy-four, was allowed to die in jail 
(A.D. 805) after two years’ imprisonment at Rakkah. Al-Fazl, 
after having been tortured with two hundred blows in order to 
make him produce concealed property, survived his father three 
years and died in Nov. A.D. 808, some four months before his 
terrible foster-brother. A pathetic tale is told of the son warming 
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water for the old man’s use by pressing the copper ewer to his 
own stomach. 

The motives of this terrible massacre are variously recounted, 
but no sulScient explanation has yet been, or possibly ever will be, 
given. The popular idea is embodied in The Nights.^ Harun, 
wishing Ja’afar to be his companion even in the Harem, had 
wedded him, pro formS., to his eldest sister Abbasah, “the 
loveliest woman of her day,” and brilliant in mind as in body ; 
but he had expressly said, “ I will marry thee to her, that it may 
be lawful for thee to look upon her but thou shalt not touch 
her.” Ja’afar bound himself by a solemn oath ; but his mother 
Attabah was mad enough to deceive him in his cups, and the 
result was a boy (Ibn Khallikan) or, according to others, twins. 
The issue was sent, under the charge of a confidential eunuch 
and a slave-girl, to Meccah for concealment ; but the secret was 
divulged to Zubaydah, who had her own reasons for hating 
husband and wife, and who cherished an especial grievance against 
Yahya.® Thence it soon found its way to head-quarters. Harun’s 
treatment of Abbasah supports the general conviction : according 
to the most credible accounts she and her child were buried alive 
in a pit under the floor of her apartment. 

But, possibly, Ja’afar’s perjury rvas only “the last strarv.” 
Already Al-Fazl bin Rabi’a, the deadliest enemy of the Barme- 
cides, had been entrusted (A.D. 7S6) with the Wazirate, which 
he kept seven years. Ja’afar had also acted generously but 
imprudently in sibetting the escape of Yahya bin Abdillah, Sayyid 
and Alide, for whom the Caliph bad commanded confinement in a 
close dark dungeon : when charged with disobedience the Wazir 
had made full confession and Harun had (they say) exclaimed, 
“Thou hast done well!” but was heard to mutter, “Allah slay 
me an I slay thee not.“” The great house seems at times to have 


1 Brest. Edit., niglit dlxvii. vol. vii. pp. 258-260; translated in Mr. 
Payne’s "Tales from the Arabic.” vol. i. 189, and headed, “Al-Rashid and 
the Barmecides.” See vol. ix. p. 115, post. It is far less lively and dramatic 
than the account of the same event given by Al-Mas'udi (chapt. cxii,), by 
Ibn Khallikan, by Tabari, and by Fakhr al-Din. 

2 Al-Mas'udi, chapt. cxi. 

3 See Dr. Jonathan Scott’s extracts from Major Ouseley's "Tarikh-i- 
Bartnaki.” 
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abused its powers by being loo peremptory with Harun and 
Zubaydah, especially in money matters ' ; and its very greatness 
would have created for it many and powerful enemies and 
detractors who plied the Caliph with anonymous verse and prose, 
Nor was it forgotten that, before the spread of Al-Islam, they had 
presided over the Naubehar or Pyrsethruin of Balkh; and Harun 
is said to have remarked anent Yahya, “ The zeal for Magianism, 
rooted in his heart, induces him to save all the monuments 
connected with his faith. Hence the charge that they were 
“Zanadikah,” a term properly applied to those who study the 
Zend scripture, but popularly meaning Mundanists, Positivists, 
Reprobates, Agnostics (Know-nothings), Atheists ; and it may 
be noted that immediately after AI-Rashid’s death violent 
religious troubles broke out in Baghdad. Ibn Khallikan* 
quotes Sa’id ibn Salim, a well-known grammarian and 
traditionist, who philosophically remarked, “ Of a truth the 
Barmecides did nothing to deserve Al-Rashid’s severity, but 
the day (of their power and prosperity) had been long and 
whatso endureth long waxeth longsome.” Fakhr al-Dm says 
(p. 27), “ On attribue encore leur mine aux manieres fieres et 
orgueilleuses de Djafar (Ja’afar) et de Fadhl (Al-Fazl), maniferes 
que les rois ne sauroient supporter." According to Ibn 
Badrun, the poet, when the Caliph's sister 'Olayyah^ asked him, 
“ 0 my lord, I have not seen thee enjoy one happy day since 
putting Ja’afar to death : wherefore didst thou slay him ? " he 
answered, “ My dear life, an I thought that my shirt knew 
the reason I would tare it in tatters ! " I therefore hold with 
Al-Mas’udi, “ As regards the intimate cause (of the catastrophe) 
it is unknown and Allah is Omniscient." 

Aaron the Orthodox appears sincerely to have repented his 
enormous crime. From that date he never enjoyed refreshing 

1 Al-Mas'udi, chapt cxii. For the liberties Ja'afar took, see Ibn Khallikan, 

i 303 

2 Ibid, chapt. xxiv. In vol. i. night xxxvii. of The Nights, I find signs of 
Ja’afar's suspected heresy For Al-Rashid's hatred of the Zindiks, see Al- 
Siyuti, pp. 292, 301 ; and as regards the religious troubles. Ibid p 362 and 
fassim. 

3 Biogr. Diet,, i. 309 

4 This accomplished princess had a practice that suggests the Dame aux 
Camelias 
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sleep : he would have given his whole realm to recall Ja’afar to 
life; and, if any spoke slightingly of the Barmecides in his 
presence, he would exclaim, “ Allah damn your fathers ! Cease 
to blame them or fill the void they have left.” And he had 
ample reason to mourn the loss. After the extermination of the 
wise and enlightened family, the affairs of the Caliphate never 
prospered: Fazl bin Rabi’a, though a man of intelligence and 
devoted to letters, proved a poor substitute for Yahya and 
Ja’afar; and the Caliph is reported to have applied to him the 
couplet : — 

No sire to your sire,i I bid you spare ♦ Your calumnies or their place 

replace. 

His unwise elevation of his two rival sons filled him with 
fear of poison, and, lastly, the violence and recklessness of the 
popular mourning for the Barmecides,^ whose echo has not 
yet died away, must have added poignancy to his tardy 
penitence. The crime still “sticks fiery off” from the rest of 
Harun’s career: it stands out in ghastly prominence as one of 
the most terrible tragedies recorded by history, and its horrible 
details make men write passionately on the subject to this our day.^ 

As of Harun so of Zubaydah, it may be said that she was 
far superior in most things to contemporary royalties, and she 
was not worse at her worst than the normal despot- queen of 
the Morning-land, We must not take seriously the tales of her 
jealousy in The Nights, which mostly end in her selling off or 
burying alive her rivals; but, even were all true, she acted after 
the recognised fashion of her exalted sisterhood. The secret 
history of Cairo during the last generation, tells of many a 
viceregal dame who committed all the crimes, without any of 
the virtues which characterised Harun’s cousin-spouse. And 

1 i e. Perdition to your fathers, Allah's curse on your ancestors 

2 See vol. iii. night eexeix., “ Ja'afar and the Bean-seller " ; where the 
great Wazir is said to have been '* crucified ” ; and vol, in night ccev. Also 
Roebuck's Persian Proverbs, i, 2, 346, " This also is through the munificence 
of the Barmecides ” 

3 I especially allude to my friend Mr. Payne’s admirably written account 
of it in his concluding Essay (vol. ix.). From his lews of the Great Caliph 
and the Lady Zubaydah I must differ in every point except the destruction of 
the Barmecides. 


VOL. VIII. 


1 
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the difference between the manners of the Caliphate and the 
“respectability” of the nineteenth century may be measured by 
the Tale called “ Al-Maamuu and Zubaydahd” The lady, having 
won a game of forfeits from her husband and being vexed with 
him for imposing unseemly conditions when he had been the 
winner, condemned him to lie with the foulest and filthiest 
kitchen-wench in the palace ; and thus was begotten the Caliph 
who succeeded and destroyed her son. 

Zubaydah was the grand-daughter of the second Abbaside 
Al-Mansur, by his son Ja’afar, whom The Nights persistently 
term Al-Kasim ; her name was Amat al-Aziz or Handmaid of 
the Almighty ; her cognomen was Umm Ja’afar as her husband’s 
was Abu Ja’afar ; and her popular name “Creamldn” derives 
from Zubdah,® cream or fresh hutter, on account of her plump- 
ness and freshness. She was as majestic and munificent as her 
husband ; and the hum of prayer was never hushed in her 
palace. Al-Mas’udi“ makes a historian say to the dangerous 
Caliph Al-Kahir, “The nobleness and generosity of this Princess, 
in serious matters as in her diversions, place her in the highest 
rank ” ; and he proceeds to give ample proof. Al-Siyuti relates how 
she once filled a poet’s mouth with jewels, which he sold for twenty 
thousand dinars. Ibn Khallikan (i. 523) affirms of her, “Her 
charity tvas ample, her conduct virtuous, and the history of hei 
pilgrimage to Meccah and of what she undertook to execute on 
the way is so well-known that it were useless to repeat it.” I 
have noted (Pilgrimage, iii. 2) how the Darb al-Sharki or Eastern 
road from Meccah to Al-Madinah was due to the piety of Zubay- 
dah who dug wells from Baghdad to the Prophet’s burial place 
and btfilt not only cisterns and caravanserais, but even a wall 
to direct pilgrims over the shifting sands. She also supplied 
Meccah, which suffered severely from want of water, with the 
chief requisite for public hygiene by connecting it, through 


1 Brest Edit., vol vii 261-62. 

2 Mr. Grattan Geary, in a work previously noticed, informs us (i. 212), 
■"The Sitt al-Zobeide, or the Lady Zobeide, was so named from the great 
Zobeide tribe of Arabs occupying the country East and West of the Euphrates 
near the Hindi'ah Canal , she was the daughter of a powerful Sheik of that 
tribe." Can this explain the " Kasim " ? 

3 Yol viii. 296. 
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levelled hills and hewn rocks, with the Ayn al-Mushash in. the 
Arafat sub-range; and the fine aqueduct, some ten miles long, 
was erected at a cost of 1,700,000 to 2,000,000 of gold piecesd 
We cannot wonder that her name is still famous among the 
Eadawin and the “ Sons of the Holy Cities.” She died at 
Bao-hdad, after a protracted widowhood, in A.H. 216, and her 
tomb, which still exists, was long visited by the friends and 
dependants who mourned the loss of a devout and most liberal 
vmnian. 

The reader will bear with me while I run through the tales and 
add a few remarks to the notices given in the notes : the glance 
must necessarily be brief, however extensive be the theme. The 
admirable introduction follows, in all the texts and MSS. known 
to me, the same mam lines, but differs greatly in minor details as 
will be seen by comparing Mr. Payne’s translation with Lane’s 
and mine. In the Tale of the Sage Diiban appears the speaking 
head which is found in the Kamil, in Mirkhond and in the 
KiHb al-Uyiin : M. C. Barbier de Meynard (v. 503) traces it 
back to an abbreviated text of Al-Mas’udi. I would especially 
recommend to students The Porter and the Three Ladies of 
Baghdad (vol i.), whose mighty orgie ends so innocently in general 
marriage. Lane (iil. 746) blames it “ because it represents Arab 
laiies as acting like Arab courtesans" ; but he must have known 
that during his day the indecent frolic was quite possible in some 
of the highest circles of his beloved Cairo. To judge by the 
style and changes of person, some of the most “archaic” 
expressions suggest the hand of the Rawi or professional tale- 
teller ; yet as they are in all the texts they cannot be omitted in 
a loyal translation The following story of the Three Apples 
perfectly justifies my notes concerning which certain carpers 
complain. What Englishman would be jealous enough to kill 
his cousin-wife because a blackamoor in the streets boasted of 
her favours ? But after reading what is annotated in vol. i. 
and purposely placed there to give the key-note of the book, he 
will understand the reasonable nature of the suspicion; and I 
may add that the same cause has commended these “ skunks of 
the human race” to debauched women in England. 


I Buickhardt, " Travels in. Arabia," vol. i. 185. 
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The next tale, sometimes called “ The Two Wazirs,' is 
notable for its regular and genuine drama-intrigue which, how- 
ever, appears still more elaborate and perfected in other pieces. 
The richness of this Oriental plot-invention constrasts strongly 
with all European literatures except the Spaniard’s, whose taste 
for the theatre determined his direction, and the Italian’s, which 
in Boccaccio’s day had borrowed freely through Sicily from the 
East. And the remarkable deficiency lasted till the romantic 
movement dawned in France, when Victor Hugo and Alexander 
Dumas showed their marvellous powers of faultless fancy, bound- 
less imagination, and scenic luxuriance, ‘'raising French poetry 
from the dead and not mortally wounding French prose.'” The 
Two Wazirs is followed by the gem of the volume. The 
Adventure of the Hunchback-jester (vol. i.}, also containing 
an admirable surprise and a fine development of character, 
while its “wild but natural simplicity’’ and its humour are so 
abounding that it has echoed through the world to the farthest 
West. It gave to Addison the Story of Alnaschar^ and to 
Europe the term “Barmecide Feast,” from the “Tale of 
Shacabac” (vol. i.). The adventures of the corpse were known 
to the Occident long before Galland, as shown by three fabliaux 
in Barbazan. I have noticed that the Barber’s Tale of Himself 
(vol. i.) is historical, and I may add that it is told in detail 
by Al-Mas’udi (chapt. cxiv.). 

Follows the tale of Nur al-Dm AH, and what Galland 
miscalls “The Fair Persian” (vol. i.), a brightly written 
historiette with not a few touches of true humour. Noteworthy 
are the Slaver's address, the fine description of the Baghdad 

1 The reverse has been remarked by more than one writer; and con- 
temporary French opinion seems to be that Victor I-Iugo's influence on 
French prose was, on the whole, not beneficial. 

2 Mr. W. A. Clouston informs me the first to adapt this witty anecdote 
was Jacques de Vitry, the crusading bishop of Accon (Acre) who died at 
Rome in 1240, after setting the example of '‘Exempla” or instances in his 
sermons. He had probably heard it in Syria, and he changed the day-dreamer 
into a Milk-maid and her Milk-pail to suit his "flock." It then appears as 
an "Exemplum" in the Liber de Donis or de Septem Donis (or De Dono 
Timoris from Fear the first gift) of Stephanus de Borbone, the Dominican, 
ob. Lyons, 1261 : the book treated of the gifts of the Holy Spirit (Isaiah xi. 
2, 3), Timor, Pietas, Scientia, Fortitude, Consilium, Intellectus et Sapientia; 
and was plentifully garnished with narratives for the use of preachers. 
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garden, the drinking-party, the Caliph's frolic, and the happy 
end ot the hero’s misfortunes. Its brightness is tempered by the 
gloomy tone of the tale which succeeds, and which has variants 
in the Bagh 0 Bahar, a Hindustani version of the Persian 
“Tale ot the Four Darwayshes”, and in the Turkish Kirk 
Vezir, or “Book of the Forty Vezirs.” Its dismal peripeties 
are relieved only by the witty indecency of Eunuch Bukhayt 
and the admirable humour of Eunuch Kafur, whose “half-lie” 
is known throughout the East. Here also the lover’s agonies 
are piled upon him for the purpose of unpiling at last : the 
Oriental tale-teller knows by experience that, as a rule, doleful 
endings “ don’t pay.” 

The next is the long romance of chivalry, “ King Omar bin 
al-Nu'uman” etc., which occupies an eighth of the whole repertory 
and the best part of two volumes. Mr. Lane omits it because 
“ obscene and tedious,” showing the license with which he trans- 
lated; and he was set right by a learned reviewer,' who liuly 
declared that “the omission of half-a-dozen passages out of 
four hundred pages would fit it for printing in any language and 
the charge of tediousness could hardly have been applied more 
unhappily.” The tale is interesting as a picture of mediaeval Arab 
chivalry and has many other notable points ; for instance, the lines 
(night cxlii.), beginning “ Allah holds the kingship ! ’’ are a lesson 
to the ManichEcanisra of Christian Europe. It relates the doings 
of three royal generations, and has all the characieriscics of 
Eastern art : it is a phantasmagoria of Holy Places, palaces 
;ind Harems; convents, castles and caverns, here restfiil with 
gentle landscapes and there bristling with furious battle-pictures 
and tales of princely prowess and knightly derring-do. The 
characters stand out well. King Nu’uman is an old lecher who 
deserves his death ; the ancient dame Zat al-Dawahf merits her 
title Lady of Calamities (to her foes) ; Princess Abrizali appears 
as a charming Amazon, doomed to a miserable and pathetic end ; 
Zau al-Makan is a wise and pious royalty; Nuzhat al-Zain£n, 
though a longsome talker, is a model sister ; the Wazir Dandan, 

I The Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register (new series, vol. xxx. Sept - 
Dec. 1830, London, Allens, 1839) ; p. 69, Review of the Arabian Nights, the 
Mac, Edit. vol. i., and H. Torrens. 
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a sage and sagacious counsellor, contrasts with the Chamberlain, 
an ambitious miscreant ; Kanmakan is the typical Arab knight, 
gentle and brave : — 

Now managing the moiithes of stubborne steedes 

Now practising the proof of warlike deedos ; 

And the kind-hearted, simple-minded Stoker serves as a foil to 
the villains, the kidnapping Badawi, and Ghazbdn the detestable 
negro. The fortunes of the family are interrupted by two 
episodes, both equally remarkable. Taj al-Mulfik is the model 
lover whom no difficulties or dangers can daunt. In Aziz 
and Azizah (vol. ii.) we have the beau ideal of a loving maiden : 
the writer's object was to represent a “ softy ” who had the luck 
to win the love of a beautiful and clever cousin and the mad folly 
to break her heart. The poetical justice which he receives at 
the hands of women of quite another stamp leaves nothing to be 
desired. Finally, the plot of “ King Omar ” is well worked out ; 
and the gathering of all the actors upon the stage before the 
curtain drops may be improbable but it is highly artistic. 

The long Crusading Romance is relieved by a sequence of 
sixteen fabliaux, partly historiettes of men and beasts, and 
partly apologues proper — a subject already noticed. We have 
then (night cliii.) the saddening and dreary love-tale of AU bin 
Bakkdr, a Persian youth, and the Caliph’s concubine Shams al- 
Nahar, Here the end is made doleful enough by the deaths of 
the “ two martyrs,” who are killed off, like Romeo and Juliet,^ 
a lesson that the course of true Love is sometimes troubled, and 
that men as well as women can die of the so-called “tender 
passion.” It is followed (night clxx.) by the long tale of Kamar al- 
Zaman, or Moon of the Age, the first of that name, the “ Camar- 
alzaraan ” whom Galland introduced into the best European 
society. Like “ The Ebony Horse,” it seems to have been 
derived from a common source with “ Peter of Provence ” and 
“ Cleomades and Claremond”; and we can hardly wonder at its 
wide diffusion: the tale is brimful of life, change, movement; 

I I have lately found these lovers at Schloss Sternstein near Cilli in 
Styria, the property of my excellent colleague, Mr. Consul Faber, of Fiume, 
dating from A D. 1300 when Jobst of Reichencgg and Agnes of Sternstein were 
aided and abetted by a Capuchin of Seitzklosler. 
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containing as much character and incident as would fill a modern 
three-volumer and the Supernatural pleasantly jostles the Natural; 
Dahnash the Jinn and Maymunah, daughter of Al-Dimiryat, a 
renowned King of the Jann, being as human in their jealousy 
about the virtue of their lovers as any children of Adam, and 
so their metamorphosis to fleas has all the effect of a surprise. 
The troupe is again drawn with a broad firm touch. Prince 
Charming, the hero, is weak and wilful, shifty and immoral, hasty 
and violent: his two spouses are rivals in abominations as his 
sons, Amjad and As’ad, are examples of a fraternal affection 
rarely found in half-brothers by sister-wives. There is at least 
one fine melodramatic situation (night clxxix.) ; and marvellous 
feats of indecency, a practical joke which would occur only to 
the canopic mind, emphasise the recovery of her husband by that 
remarkable "blackguard,” the Lady Budur. The interpolated 
tale of Ni’amah and Naomi, (night ccx.x.xvii.), a simple and 
pleasing narrative of youthful amours, contrasts well with the 
boiling passions of the incestuous and murderous Queens, and 
serves as a pause before the grand Mm/iment when the departed 
meet, the lost are found, the unwedded are wedded, and all ends 
merrily as a xix^ii century society novel. 

The long tale of Ala al-Din, our old friend "Aladdin,” is 
wholly out of place in its present position (night ccxlix.) ; it is a 
counterpart of Ali Nur al-DIn and Miriam the Girdle-Girl 
(night dccclxiii.) ; and the mention of the Shahbandar or 
Harbour-master, the Kunsul or Consul, the Kaptan (Capitano), 
the use of cannon at sea, and the choice of Genoa-city prove that 
it belongs to the xytt* or xvi* century and should accompany 
Kamar al-Zaman II. and Ma’aruf at the end of The Nights. 
Despite the lutist Zubaydah being carried off by the Jinn, the 
Magic Couch, a modification of Solomon’s carpet, and the murder 
of the King who refused to Islamize, it is evidently a European 
tale, and I believe with Dr. Bacher that it is founded upon the 
legend of "Charlemagne’s” daughter Emma and his secretary 
Eginhardt, as has been noted in the counterpart (Ali Nur al-Din). 

This quasi-historical fiction is followed by a succession of 
fabliaux, novelle and historiettes till we reach the terminal story, 
The Queen of the Serpents (night cccclxxxii.) It appears to me 
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that most of them are historical and could easily be traced. Not 
a few are in Al-Mas’udi; for instance, the grim Tale of Hatini 
of Tayy (night cclxix.) is given bodily in “Meads of Gold” 
(iii. 327) ; and the two adventures of Ibrahim al-Mahdi with 
the barber-surgeon (night cclxxiii.) and the Merchant’s sister 
(night cccxlvi.) are also in his pages (vol. vii. pp. 68 and 18). The 
City of Labtayt (night cclxxii.) embodies the legend of Don 
Rodrigo, last of the Goths, and may have reached the ears of 
Washington Irving: Many-Columned Iram (night cclxxvi.) is 
held by all Moslems to be factual, and sundry writers have 
recorded the tricks played by Al-Maainun with the Pyramids 
of Jizah, which still show his handiwork.^ The germ of Isaac 
of Mosul (night cclxxx.) is found in Al-Mas’udi who (vii. 65) 
names “Buran” the poetess (Ibii Khali, i. 268); and The Tale 
of Harun al-Rashid and the Slave-girl (night ccxcvi.) is told by 
a host of writers. Ali the Persian is a rollicking bit of fun 
from some Iranian jest-book : Abu Mohammed hight Lazybones 
belongs to the cycle of “ Sindbad the Seaman,” with a touch of 
"Whitlington and his Cat; and Zumurrud (“ Smaragdine ”) in Ali 
Shat (night cccviii.) shows at her sale the impudence of Miriam 
the Girdle-girl, and in bed the fescennine device of the Lady 
Budur. The “ Ruined Man who became Rich,” etc. (night cccli.) 
is historical, and Al-Mas’udi (vol. vii. 281) relates the coquetry 
of Mahbubah the concubine (night ccclii.) : the historian also 
quotes four couplets, two identical with Nos. i and 2 in the 
Nights (night ccclii.), and adding : — 

Then see the slave who lords it o’er her lord * In lover pri\'acy and 
public site : 

Behold these eyes that one like Ja’afar saw ! « Allah on Ja’afar reign 
boons infinite 1 

I Omitted by Lane for some reason unaccountable as usual. A cor- 
respondent sends me his version of the lines which occur in The Nights 
(vol. iv. night cccxcviii.) ; — 

Behold the Pyramids and hear them teach 
What they can tell of Future and of Past : 

They would declare, had they the gift of speech, 

The deeds that Time hath wrought from first to last. 

» 

My friends, and is there aught beneath the sky 
Can with th' Egyptian Pyramids compare ? 

In fear of them strong Time hath passed by ; 

And everything dreads Time in earth and air. 
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Uns al-Wujud (vol. iv., p. i) is a love-tale which has been 
translated into a host of Eastern languages ; and The Lovers of 
the Banu Ozrah belong to Al-Mas’udi’s “ Martyrs of Love ” (vit. 
355), with the “ Ozrite love ” of Ibn Khallikan (iv. 537). “liaruu 
and the Three Poets” (night ccclxxxvi.) has given to Cairo a 
proverb which Burckhardt renders “ The day obliterates the 
word or promise of the Night,” for 

The promise of night is effaced by day. 

It suggests Congreve’s Doris : — 

For who o’er night obtain’d her grace, 

She can next day disown, etc. 

“ Harun and the three Slave-girls” (night ccclxxxvii.) smacks of 
Gargantua (lib. i. c. ii); “It belongs to me, said one; ’Tis 
mine, said another ” ; and so forth. The Simpleton and 
the Sharper (night ccclxxxviii.) like the Foolish Dominie (night 
cccciii.) is an old Joe Miller in Hindu as well as Moslem folk- 
lore. “Kisra Anushirwan ” (night ccclxxxix.) is “The King, 
the Owl and the Villages” of Al-Mas’ddi (iii. 171), who also 
notices the Persian monarch’s four seals of office (ii, 204) ; and 
“ Masrur the Eunuch and Ibn Al-Karibi ” (night cccc.) is from 
the same source as Ibn al-Maghazili the Reciter, and a Eunuch 
belonging to the Caliph Al-Mu’tazad (viii, 161). In the Tale of 
Tawaddud (night ccccxxxvi.) we have the fullest development of 
the disputation and displays of learning then so common in Europe, 
teste the “Admirable Crichton”; and these were affected not 
only by Eastern tale-tellers but even by sober historians. To 
us it is much like “ padding” when Nuzhat al-Zaman (night lx.) 
fags her hapless hearers with a discourse covering sixteen mortal 
pages ; when the Wazir Dandan (night Ixxix.) reports at length 
the cold speeches of the five high-bosomed maids and the 
Lady of Calamities; and when Wird Khan, in presence of his 
papa (nights cmxiv-xvi.) discharges his patristic exercitations 
and heterogeneous knowledge. Yet Al-Mas’udi also relates, at 
dreary extension (vol. vi. 369) the disputation of the twelve sages 
in presence of Barmecide Yahya upon the origin, the essence, the 
accidents and the omnes res of Love; and in another place 
(vii. 181) shows Honayn, author of the Book of Natural 
Questions, undergoing a long examination before the Caliph 
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Al-Wasik (Vathek) and describing, amongst other things, the 
human teeth. See also the dialogue or catechism of Al-Hajjdj 
and Ibn Al-Kirriya in Ibn Khallikan (vol. i. 238-240). 

These disjecta membra of tales and annals are pleasantly 
relieved by the seven voyages of Sindbad the Seaman (vol. iv.). 
The “ Arabian Odyssey ” may, like its Greek brother, descend 
from a noble family, the “Shipwrecked Mariner,’’ a Coptic travel- 
tale of the twelfth dynasty (B.C. 3500) preserved on a papyrus at 
St. Petersburg. In its actual condition “Sindbad” is a fanciful 
compilation, like De Foe’s “Captain Singleton,” borrowed from 
travellers’ tales of an immense variety, and extracts from Al-Idrisi, 
Al-Kazwini and Ibn al-Wardi. Here we find the Polyphemus, 
the Pygmies, and the cranes of Homer and Herodotus ; the 
escape of Aristomenes ; the Plinian monsters well known in 
Persia; the magnetic mountain of Saint Brennan (Brandanus); 
the aeronautics of “ Duke Ernest of Bavaria^ ” and sundry 
cuttings from Moslem writers dating between our ninth and 
fourteenth ceflturies.*' The “Shaykh of the Seaboard,” the true 
reading of the “ Old Man of the Sea,” appears in the Persian 
romance of Kamarupa translated by Francklin, all the particulars 
absolutely corresponding. The “ Odyssey ” is valuable because 
it shows how far Eastward the mediteval Arab had extended: 
already in The Ignorance he had reached China, and had formed 
a centre of trade at Canton. But the higher merit of the cento 
is to produce one of the most charming books of travel ever 
written, like Robinson Crusoe the delight of children and the 
admiration of all ages. 

The hearty life and realism of Sindbad are made to stand out 
in strong relief by the deep melancholy which pervades “The City 
of Brass ” (vol. v. p. r) a dreadful book for a dreary day. It is 
curious to compare the doleful verses (nights dlxxii. and dlxxlii.) 

1 A rhyming Romance hy Henry of Waldeck (flor. A.D. 1160) with a 
Latin poem on the same subject by Odo and a prose version still popular in 
Germany. (Lane’s Nights, iii. 81, and Weber's "Northern Romances.") 

2 e.g. 'Ajaib al-Hind (= Marvels of Ind) ninth century, translated by 
J. Marcel Devic, Paris, 1878 ; and about the same date the Two Mohammedan 
Travellers, translated by Renaudot. In the eleventh century we have the 
famous Sayyid al-Idrisi ; in the thirteenth the 'AjSib al-Makhlukat of Al- 
Kazwini (see De Sacy, vol. iii.); and in the fourteenth the Kharidat al-Ajaib 
of Ibn al-Wardi. Lane (in loco) traces most of Sindbad to the two latter 
sources. 
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with those spoken to Caliph Al-Mutawakkil by Abu al-Hasan Ali 
(AI-Mas’udi, vii. 246). We then enter upon the venerable 
Sindibad-nameh, the Malice, of Women (vol. v.), of which, 
according to the Kitab al-Fihrist (vol. i. 305) there were two 
editions, a Sinzibad al-Kabir and a lesser Sinzibad al-Saghlr, the 
latter being probably an epitome of the former. This bundle 
of legends, I have shown, was incorporated with The Nights 
as an editor’s addition ; and as an independent work it has 
made the round of the world. Space forbids any detailed notice 
of this choice collection of anecdotes for which a volume would 
be required. I may, however, note that the “Wife’s Device” 
(night dlxxxiv.) has its analogues in the Katha (chapt. xiii.) in 
the Gesta Romanorum (No. xxviii.) and in Boccaccio (Day iii. 6, 
and Day vi. 8), modified by La Fontaine to Richard Minutolo 
(Contes, lib. i. tale 2) ; it is quoted almost in the words of 
The Nights by the Shaykii al-Nafzawi (p. 207). That most 
witty and indecent tale, The Three Wishes (night dxcvi,), has 
forced its way disguised as a babe into our nurseries. Another 
form of it is found in the Arab proverb, “More luckless than 
Basds” (Kamus), a fair Israelite who persuaded her husband, 
also a Jew, to wish that she might become the loveliest of 
women. Allah granted it, spitefully as Jupiter ; the conse- 
quence was that her contumacious treatment of her mate made 
him pray that the beauty might be turned into a bitch ; and 
the third wish restored her to her original state. 

The Story of Judar (night dcvii.) is Egyptian, to judge from 
its local knowledge (nights dcviii. and dcxxiii.) together with its 
ignorance of Marocco (night dcxi.). It shows a contrast, in 
which Arabs delight, of an almost angelical goodness and for- 
giveness with a well-nigh diabolical malignity, and we find the 
same extremes in Abu Sir the noble-minded Barber and the 
hideously inhuman Abu Kir (night cmxxx.). The excursion to 
hlauritania i.s artfully managed and gives a novelty to the 
mise-en-scene, Gharib and Ajib (night dcxxiv.) belongs to the 
cycle of Antar and King Omar bin al-Nu’uman : its exaggerations 
make it a fine type of Oriental Chauvinism, pitting the super- 
human virtues, valour, nobility, and success of all that is Moslem, 
against the scum of the earth which is non-Moslem. Like the 
exploits of Friar John of the Chopping-knives (Rabelais, i. c. 27) 
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it suggests ridicule cast on impossible battles and tales of giants, 
paynims and paladins. The long romance is followed by thirteen 
historiettes all apparently historical ; compare “Hind, daughter 
of Al-Nu’uman" (night dclxxxi.) and “Isaac of Mosul and the 
Devil ” (night dxcv.) with Al-Mas’udi, v. 365 and vi. 340. They 
end in two long detective-tales hire those which M. Gaboriau 
has popularised, the Rogueries of Dalilah and the Adventures 
of Mercury Ali, being based upon the principle, “One thief wots 
another.” The former, who has appeared before (night cxxiii.) 
seems to have been a noted character. Al-Mas'udi says (viii. 175), 
“In a word this Sliaykh (Al-’Ukab) outrivalled in his rogueries 
and the ingenuities of his wiles Dallah (Dalilah?) the Ci'afty and 
other tricksters and coney-catchers, ancient and modern." 

The Tale of Ardashir (night deexix.) lacks originality. We 
are now entering upon a series of pictures which are replicas of 
those preceding. This is not the case tvith that charming Undine, 
Julnar the Sea-born (night dccxxxviii.), which, like Abdullah of 
the Land and Abdullah of the Sea (vol. vii, night cmxk), describes 
the vie inlime of mermen and merwomen. Somewhat resembling 
Swift’s iniraitable creations, the Houyhnhnms, for instance, they 
prove, amongst other things, that those who dwell in a denser 
element can justly blame and severely criticise the contradictory 
and unreasonable prejudices and predilections of mankind. Sayf 
al-Muluk (night dcclviii.), the romantic tale of two lovers, shows 
by its introduction that it was originally an independent work, 
and it is known to have existed in Persia during the eleventh 
century : this novella has found its way into every Moslem 
language of the East, even into Sindi, which calls the hero “ Say- 
fal,’' Here we again meet the “ Old Man of the Sea,” or rather 
the Shaykh of the Seaboard and make acquaintance witli a Jinni 
whose soul is outside his body ; thus he resembles Hermotimos 
of Klazamuha; in Apollonius, whose spirit left his mortal frame a 
diserdtion. The author, philanthropically remarking (night 
dcclxxviii.), “Knowest thou not that a single mortal is better in 
Allah’s sight than a thousand Jinn ? ” brings the wooing to a 
happy end, which leaves a pleasant savour upon the mental palate. 

Hasan of Bassorah (vol. vi. night dcclxxviii.) is a Master 
Shoetie on a large scale like Sindhad, but his voyages and travels 
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extend into the supernatural and fantastic rather than the natural 
world. Though long, the tale is by no means wearisome, and 
the characters are drawn with a fine, firm hand. The hero with 
his hen-like persistency of purpose, his weeping, fainting, and 
versifying, is interesting enough, and proves that “Love can find 
out the way.” The charming adopted sister, the model of what 
the feminine friend should be ; the silly little wife who never 
knows that she is happy till she loses happiness ; the violent 
and hard-hearted queen with all the cruelty of a good woman ; 
and the manners and customs of Amazon-land are outlined 
w'ith a life-like vivacity. Khalifah, the next tale (vol. vi.) is 
valuable as a study of Eastern life, showing how the fisherman 
emerges from the squalor of his surroundings and becomes one 
of the Caliph's favourite cup-companions. Ali Nur al-Din 
(vol. vii. p. i) and King Jali’ad (vol. vii. night dcccxcix.) have 
been noticed elsewhere, and there is little to say of the con- 
cluding stories, which bear the evident impress of a more modern 
date. 

Dr. Johnson thus sums up his notice of The Tempest. 
“ Whatever might have been the intention of their author, these 
tales are made instrumental to the production of many characters 
diversified with boundless invention, and preserved with profound 
skill in nature, extensive knowledge of opinions, and accurate 
observation of life. Here are exhibited princes, courtiers, and 
sailors, all speaking in their real characters. There is the agency 
of airy spirits and of earthy goblins, the operations of magic, the 
tumults of a storm, the adventures on a desert island, the native 
effusion of untaught affection, the punishment of guilt, and the 
final happiness of those for whom our passions and reason are 
equally interested.” 

We can fairly say this much and far more for our Tales. 
Viewed as a tout ensemble in full and complete form, they are 
a drama of Eastern life, and a Dance of Death made sublime by 
faith and the highest emotions, by the certainty of expiation and 
the fulness of atoning equity, where virtue is victorious, vice is 
vanquished, and the ways of Allah are justified to man. They are 
a panorama which remains ken-speckle upon the mental retina. 
They form a phantasmagoria in which archangels and angels. 
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devils and goblins, men of air, of fire, of water, naturally mingle 
with men of earth; where flying horses and talking fishes are 
utterly realistic : where King and Prince meet fisherman and 
pauper, lamia and cannibal; where citizen jostles Badawi, 
eunuch meets knight; the Kazi hob-nobs with the thief; the 
pure and pious sit down to the same tray with the pander and the 
procuress ; where the professional religionist, the learned Koranist, 
and the strictest moralist consort with the wicked magician, the 
scoffer, and the debauchee-poet like Abu N owas ; where the courtier 
jests with the boor, and where the sweep is bedded with the noble 
lady. And the characters are “ finished and quickened by a few 
touches swift and sure as the glance of sunbeams.” The work 
is a kaleidoscope where everything falls into picture ; gorgeous 
palaces and pavilions ; grisly imderground caves and deadly 
wolds; gardens fairer than those of the Hesperid; seas dash- 
ing with clashing billows upon enchanted mountains ; valleys 
of the Shadow of Death ; air-voyages and promenades in 
the abysses of ocean; the duello, the battle and the siege; 
the wooing of maidens and the marriage-rite. All the 
splendour and squalor, the beauty and baseness, the glamour 
and grotesqueness, the magic and the mournfulness, the bravery 
and the baseness of Oriental life are here : its pictures of 
the three great Arab passions, love, war and fancy, entitle it 
to be called “Blood, Musk and Plashish,^” And still more, 
the genius of the story-teller quickens the dry bones of history, 
and by adding Fiction to Fact revives the dead past : the 
Caliphs and the Caliphate return to Baghdad and Cairo, whilst 
Asmodeus kindly removes the terrace-roof of every tenement 
and allows our curious glances to take in the whole interior. 
This is, perhaps, the best proof of their power. Finally, the 
picture-gallery opens with a series of weird and striking ad- 
ventures and shows as a tail-piece, an idyllic scene of love and 
wedlock in halls before reeking with lust and blood. 

I have noticed in my Foreword that the two main charac- 
teristics of The Nights are Pathos and Humour, alternating 
mth highly artistic contrast, and carefully calculated to pro- 


I So Hector France proposed to name his admirably realistic volume 
“Sonsle Burnous" (Paris, Charpentier, 1886). 
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X’oke tears and smiles in the coffee-house audience which paid 
for them. The sentimental portion mostly breathes a tender 
passion and a simple sadness: such are the Badawi’s dying 
farewell (vol. i. night viii.) ; the lady’s broken heart on account 
of her lover’s hand being cut off (vol. i. night xxvi.); the 
Wazir’s death, the mourner’s song and the “tongue of the case” 
(vol. i. night xxxv.) ; the murder of Princess Abrizah with the 
babe sucking its dead mother’s breast (vol. ii. night Hi.) ; and, 
generally, the last moments of good Moslems {e.g. night ccccxxv.), 
which are described with inimitable terseness and naivete. The 
sad and the gay mingle in the character of the good Hammam- 
stoker who becomes Roi Crotte; and the melancholy deepens 
in the Tale of the Mad Lover (night ccccxi.) ; the Blacksmith 
who could handle fire without hurt (night cccclxxi.) ; the Devotee 
Prince (night cccci.) and the whole Tale of Azizah (vol. ii.), 
whose angelic love is set off by the sensuality and selfishness 
of her more fortunate rivals. A new note of absolutely tragic 
dignity seems to be struck in the Sweep and the Noble 
Lady (night cclxxxii.), showing the piquancy of sentiment which 
can be evolved from the common and the unclean. The pretty 
conceit of the Lute (night cccclxi.) is afterwards carried out in 
the Song (night dccclxvii.), which is a masterpiece of originality ^ 
and (in the Arabic) of exquisite tenderness and poetic melancholy, 
the wail over the past, and the vain longing for reunion. And 
the very depths of melancholy, of majestic pathos, and of true 
subHmity are reached in Many-Columned Irani (night cclxxvi.) 
and the City of Brass (vol. v. p. i) : the metrical part of the latter 
shows a luxury of woe ; it is one long wail of despair which 
echoes long and loud in the hearer’s heart. 

In my Foreword I have compared the humorous vein of the 
comic tales with our northern “ wut,” chiefly for the dryness and 
slyness which pervade it. But it differs in degree as much as the 
pathos vaiies. The staple article is Cairene “chaff,” a peculiar 
banter possibly inherited from their pagan forefathers ; instances of 
this are found in the Cock and Dog (vol. i. Intro.), the Eunuch’s 

1 I mean in European literature, not in Arabic where it is a lieu commun. 
See three several forms of it in one page (505) of Ibn Kallikan, vol. lii. 
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address to the Cook (vol. i. night xxiv.), the Wazir’s exclamation, 
“ Too little pepper 1 ’’ (vol. i., night xxiv.), the self-communing of 
Judar (night dcix.), the Hashish-eater in Ali Shar (night cccx.x.), 
the scene between the brother- Wazirs (vol. i. night xx.), the 
treatment of the Gobbo (vol. i. nights xxii and xxiii.), the Water 
of Zemzem (vol. i. night xxvii.), and the Eunuchs Bukhayt and 
Kafur^ (vol. i. night xxxix.). At times it becomes a masterpiece 
of fun, of rollicking Rabelaisian humour underlaid by the caustic 
mother-wit of Sancho Panza, as in the orgie of the Ladies of 
Baghdad (vol. i. night ix.) ; the Holy Ointment applied to the 
beard of Luka the Knight — “ unxerunt regem Salomonem " (vol. ii. 
night Ixxxix) ; and Ja’afar and the Old Badawi (night cccxcv.), 
with its reminiscence of “ chaffy ” King Amasis. This reaches 
its acme in the description of ugly old age (night cccivii.) ; in 
The Three Wishes, the wickedest of satires on the alter sexus 
(night dxcvi.) ; in Ali the Persian (night ccxcv.) ; in the Lady and 
her Five Suitors (night dxciii.), which corresponds and contrasts 
with the dully told Story of Upakosa and her Four Lovers of the 
Kathd (p. 17) ; and in The Man of Al-Yaman (night ccc,xxxiv.) 
where we find the true FalstafiSan touch. But there is sterling 
wit, sweet and bright, expressed without any artifice of words, 
in the immortal Barber’s tales of his brothers, especially the 
second, the fifth, and the sixth (vol. i. nights xxxi.-xxxiii.). 
Finally, wherever the honest and independent old debauchee 
Abu Nowas makes his appearance, the fun becomes fescennine 
and Milesian. 


B. — The Manner of The Nights. 

And now, after considering the matter, I will glance at the 
language and style of The Nights. -The first point to remark is 
the peculiarly happy framework of the Recueil, which I cannot 
but suspect set an example to the Decameron and its host of suc- 
cessors.’* The admirable Introduction, which evidently gave rise 

I My attention has been called to the resemblance between the half-lie 
and Job (i. 13-ig), an author who seems to be growing more modern with 
every generation of commentators. 

3 Boccaccio (ob. Dec. 2, 1375), ®ay easily have heard of The Thousand 
Nights and a Night or of its archetype the Hazar Afsanah. He was followed 
by the Piacevoli Notti of Giovan Francisco Straparola (A.D. 1550), translated 
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to the adventures of Astolfo and Giocondi (0. Furioso, canto viii.), 
a perfect niise-en-scene, gives the amplest raison d’etre of the 
work, which thus has all the unity required for a great romantic 
cento. We perceive this when reading the contemporary 
Hindu work the Katha Sarit Sagara,^ which is at once so like 
and so unlike The Nigdits; here the preamble is insufficient; the 
whole is clumsy for want of a thread upon which the many 

into almost all European languages but English; the original Italian is now 
rare Then came the Heptameron on Histoire des amans fortnnez of Mar- 
guerite d’Angouleme, Reyne de Navarre and only sister of Francis I. She 
died m 1549 before the days were finished ; in 155S Pierre Boaistuan published 
the Histoire des amans fortnnez and in 1559 Claude Guiget the " Heptameron " 
Next is the Hexameron of A. de Torqiiemada, Rouen, iGio ; and, lastly, the 
Pentamerone or El Cunto de li Cunte of Giambattista Basile (Naples, 1637), 
known by the meagre abstract of J. E. Taylor and the caricatures of George 
Cruikshank (London, 1S47-50). I propose to translate this Pentamerone direct 
from the Neapolitan, and have already finished half the work. [This transla- 
tion has since been published. — L. C. S.] 

I Translated and well annotated by Prof. Tawney, who, however, affects 
asterisks and has considerably bowdlerised sundry of the tales, t.g. the Monkey 
who picked out the Wedge (vol. if. aS). This tale, by-the-by, is found in the 
Khirad Afroz (i, 128) and in the Anwar-i-Suhayli (chapt. i) and gave rise to 
the Persian proverb, “What has a monkey to do with carpentering ?” It is 
curious to compare the Hindu with the Arabic work, whose resemblances are 
as remarkable as their difiorences, while even more notable is their corres- 
pondence in impressionising the reader. The Thaumaturgy of both is the 
same ; the Indian is profuse in demonology and witchcraft ; in transform- 
ation and restoration ; in monsters as wind-men, fire-men, and water-men ; 
in air-going elepiiants and flying horses (i 541-43) ; in the wishing cow, divine 
goats, and laughing fishe.s (i, 24) ; and in the speciosa rairacula of magic 
weapons. He delights in fearful battles (i 400) fought with the same weapons 
as the Moslem, and rewards his heroes with a " turband of honour" (i. 266) 
in lieu of a robe. There is a quaint family likeness arising from similar stages 
and states of society : the city is adorned for gladness ; men carry money in a 
robe-corner and exclaim " Ha! good ! ’’ (for " Good, by Allah ! ") ; lovers die 
with exemplary facility; the "soft-sided" ladies drink spirits (i 61), and 
princesses get drunk (i, 476) ; whilst the Eunuch, the Hetaira, and the bawd 
(Kuttini) play the same preponderating parts as in The Nights. Our Brahman 
is strong in love-making ; he complains of the pains of separation in this 
phenomenal universe; he revels in youth, "twin-brother to mirth," and beauty 
which has illuminating powers ; he foully reviles old age, and he alternately 
praises and abuses the sex, concerning which more presently. He delights 
in truisms, the fashion of contemporary Europe (see Palmerin of England, 
chapt. vii ), such as, " It is the fashion of the heart to receive pleasure from 
those things which ought to give it," etc., etc, " What is there the wise cannot 
understand?" and so forth. He is liberal in trite reflections and frigid 
conceits (i. 19, 55, 97, 103, 107, in fact everywhere) : and his puns run 
through whole lines ; this in fine Sanskrit style is inevitable. Yet some of 
VOL. VIII. K 
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independent tales and fables should be strung’; and the conse- 
quent disorder and confusion tell upon the reader, who cannot 
remember the sequence without talcing notes. 

As was said in my Foreword, “without the Nights no 
Arabian Nights ! ” and now, so far from holding the pauses 
“an intolerable interruption to the narrative,” I attach additional 
importance to these pleasant and restful breaks introduced into 
long and intricate stories. Indeed beginning again I should adopt 
the plan of the Cal. Edit., opening and ending every division with 
a dialogue between the sisters. Upon this point, however, 

his expressions are admirably terse and telling, e.g. Ascending the swing 
o£ Doubt ; Bound together (lovers) by the leash of gazing ; Two babes 
looking like Misery and Poverty ; Old Age seized me by the chin : (A 
lake) first assay of the Creator’s skill : (A vow) difficult as standing on a 
sword-edge : My vital spirits boiled with the fire of woe : Transparent as a 
good man’s heart : There was a certain convent full of fools ; Dazed with 
scripture-reading : The stones could not help laughing at him : The Moon 
kissed the laughing forehead of the East ; She was like a wave of the Sea 
of Love's insolence (ii. 127), a wave of the Sea of Beauty tossed up by the 
breeze of Youth : The King played dice, he loved slave-girls, he told lies, he 
sal up o' nights, he waxed wroth without reason, he took wealth wrongously, 
he despised the good and honoured the bad (i. 562) ; with many choice bits of 
the same kind. Like the Arab, the Indian is profuse in personification ; but 
the doctrine of pre-existence, of incarnation and emanation and an excessive 
spiritualism, ever aiming at the infinite, makes his imagery run mad. Thus 
we have Immoral Conduct embodied ; the God of Death ; Science ; the 
Svarga-heaven ; Evening; Untimeline.ss; and the Earth-bride, while the 
Ace and Deuce of dice are turned into a brace of Demons. There is also 
that grotesqueness which the French detect even in Shakespeare, eg. She 
drank in his ambrosial form with thirsty eyes like partridges (i. 476) and it 
often results from the comparison of incompatibles, e.g. a row of birds likened 
to a garden of nymphs ; and from forced allegories, the favourite figure of 
contemporary Europe. Again, the rhetorical Hindu style differs greatly from 
the sobriety, directness, and simplicity of the Arab, whose motto is Brevity 
combined with precision, except where the latter falls into " fine writing." 
And, finally, there is a something in the atmosphere of these Tales which 
is unfamiliar to the West, and which makes them, as more than one have 
remarked to me, very hard reading. 

I The Introduction (i. 1-5) leads to the Curse of Pushpadenta and 
Malyavin who live on Earth as Vararuchi and Gunadhya and this runs 
through lib. i. Lib. ii. begins with the Story of Udayana, to xvhom we must 
be truly grateful as our only guide : he and his son Naravahanadatta fill up the 
rest and end with lib. xviii. Thus the want of the clue or plot compels a 
division into books, which begin, for instance, with " We worship the elephantine 
proboacis of Ganesha " (lib x. i), a reverend and awful object to a Hindu, but 
to Englishmen mainly suggesting the " Zoo." The “ Bismillah " of The 
Nights is much more satisfactory. 
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upiiibna wll differ and the critic will reiniiid me that the 
concensus of the MSS. would be wanting. The Bres. Edit, in 
many places merely interjects the nmnber of the night without 
interrupting the tale ; and Galland ceases to use the division after 
the ccxxxvihi Night and in some editions after the cxcviith.r ^ 
fracnnentary MS., according to Scott, whose friend J. Anderson 
found it in Bengal, breaks away after night xxix, ; and in 
the Wortley Montagu, the Sultan relents at an early oppor- 
tunity. the stories, as in Galland, continuing only as an 
amusement. I have been careful to preserve the balanced 
sentences with which the tales open; the tautology and 
the prose-rhyme serving to attract attention, s.g., “ In days 
of yore and in times long gone before there was a King,” 
etc, ; in England where we strive not to waste words this 
becomes, “ Once upon a time.” The closings also are artfully 
calculated, by striking a minor chord after the rush and hurry 
of the incidents, to suggest repose : “ And they led the most 
pleasurable of lives and the most delectable, till there came to 
them the Destroyer of delights and the Severer of societies and 
they became as though they had never been,” Place this by the 
side of Boccaccio’s favourite fonmilffi : — Egli conquisto poi la 
Scoaia, e funne re coronato (ii. 3) ; Et onorevolmente visse 
inhiio alia fine (ii. 4) ; Molte volte goderono del loro amore ; 
Iddio faccia noi goder del nostro (iii. 6) : E cosi nclla sua 
grossezza si rimase e ancor vi si sta (vi. 8). We have further 
docked this tail into: “And they lived happily ever after.” 

I cannot take up the Nights, in their present condition, 
without feeling that the work has been written down from the 
Rawi or Nakkal,^ the conteur or professional story-teller, also 
called Kassas and Maddah, corresponding with the liindu Bhat 

1 See pp. 5-6, Avertissement des fiditeurs, Le Cabinet des Fees, vol. xxxviii. ; 
Geneva, 17SS. Galiand's Edit, of radccxxvi, ends with night ccx.xxiv, and 
the English translations with ccx,xxvi. and cxcvii. See retro, p. 76. 

2 There is a shade of difference in the words ; the former is also used for 
Reciters of Traditions — a serious subject. But in. the case of Hammad sur- 
named Al-Rawiyah (the Rhapsode) attached to the Court of Al-Walid, it means 
simply a conteur. So the Greeks had Horaeii3tK= reciters of Homer, as 
opposed to the Homeridas or School of Homer. 
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or Bard. To these men my learned friend Baron A. von Kremer 
would attribute the Mu’allakat vulgarly called the Suspended 
Poems, as being “ indited from the relation of the Raivi.” Hence 
in our text the frequent interruption of the formula Kal’ al- 
Rawi= quotes the reciter; dice Tuvphio. Moreover, The Nights 
read in many places like a hand-book or guide for the professional, 
who would learn them by heart ; here and there introducing his 
“gag” and “patter." To this “business” possibly we may 
attribute much of the ribaldry which starts up in unexpected 
places : it was meant simply to provoke a laugh. How old the 
custom is and how unchangeable is Eastern life is shown, a 
correspondent suggests, by the Book of Esther which might 
form part of the Alf Laylah. “ On that night (we read in 
chap. vi. i) could not the King sleep, and he commanded to 
bring the book of records of the chronicles ; and they were read 
before the King.” The Rawi would declaim the recitative some- 
what in conversational style ; he would intone the Saj’a or prose- 
rhyme and he would chant to the twanging of the Rabab, a one- 
stringed viol, the poetical parts. Dr. Scott' borrows from the 
historian of Aleppo a life-lilce picture of the Story-teller. “ He 
recites walking to and fro in the middle of the coffee-room, 
stopping only now and then, when the expression requires some 
emphatical attitude. He is commonly heard with great attention ; 
and not unfrequently in the midst of some interesting adventure, 
when' the expectation of the audience is raised to the highest 
pitch, he breaks off abruptly and makes his escape, leaving both 
his hero or heroine and his audience in the utmost embarrassment. 
Those who happen to be near the door endeavour to detain him, 
insisting upon the story being finished before he departs ; but he 
always makes his retreat good"; and the auditors suspending 
their curiosity are induced to return at the same time next day 
to hear the sequel. He has no sooner made his exit than the 

1 Vol. i. Preface, p. v. He notes that Mr, Dallaway (“ Constantinople. 
Ancient and Modern”) describes the same scene at Stambul, where the Story- 
teller was used, like the modern "Organs of Government” in newspaper 
shape, for ” reconciling the people to any recent measure of the Sultan and 
Vizier.” There are women Riwiyahs for the Harems, and some have become 
famous like the Mother of Hasan al-Basri (Ibn Khali, i. 370). 

2 Hence the Persian proverb, "Baki-e-dastan fardd = ;he rest of the tale 
to-morrow, said to askers of silly questions. 
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company in separate parties fall to disputing about the characters 
of the drama or the, event of an unfinished adventure. The 
controversy by degrees becomes serious and opposite opinions 
are maintained with no less warmth than if the fall of the city 
depended upon the decision.” 

At Tangier, where a murder in a “coffee-house” had closed 
these hovels, pending a sufficient payment to the Pasha ; and 
where, during the hard winter of 18S5-86, the poorer classes 
were compelled to puff their Kayf (Bhang, cannabis indica) and 
sip th ir blaih cofft e in .he -‘nudd’- streets under a rainy sky, 
I found the Rawi active on Sundays and Thursdays, the 
market-days. The favourite place was the “ Soko de barra,” 
or large bazar, outside the town, whose condition is that of 
Suez and Bayrut half a century ago. It is a foul slope ; now 
slippery with viscous mud, then powdery with fetid dust, dotted 
with graves and decaying tombs, unclean booths, gargottes and 
tattered tents, and frequented by women, mere bundles of 
unclean rags, and by men wearing the haik or burnus, a Fran- 
ciscan frock, tending their squatting camels and chaffering over 
cattle for Gibraltar beef-eaters. Here the market-people form 
ring about the reciter, a stalwart man affecting little raiment 
besides a broad waist-belt into which his lower chiffons are 
tucked, and noticeable only for his shock hair, wild eyes, broad 
grin, and generally disreputable aspect. He usually handles a 
short stick ; and, when drummer and piper are absent, he carries 
a tiny tom-tom shaped like an hour-glass, upon which he taps 
the periods. This Scealuidhe, as the Irish call him, opens 
the drama with extempore prayer, proving that he and the 
audience are good Moslems : he speaks slowly and with 
emphasis, varying the diction with breaks of animation, 
abundant action, and the most comical grimace : he advances, 
retires, and wheels about, illustrating every point with panto- 
mine; and his features, voice, and gestures are so expressive 
that even Europeans who cannot understand a word of Arabic 
divine the meaning of his tale. The audience stands breathless 
and motionless, surprising strangers* by the ingenuousness and 

I The scene is excellently described in " Morocco ; Its People and Places " 
by Edmondo de Amicis (London ; Cassell. 1882), a most refreshing volume after 
the enforced platitudes and commonplaces of English travellers, 
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freshness of feeling hidden under their hard and savage exterior. 
The performance usually ends with the embryo actor going 
round for alms and flourishing in air every silver bit, the usual 
honorarium being a few “flus,” that marvellous money of 
Barbary, big coppers worth one- twelfth of a penny. All the tales 
I heard were purely local, but Fakhri Bey, a young Osnianli 
domiciled for some time in Fez and Mequinez, assured me that 
The Nights are still recited there. 

Many travellers, including Dr. Russell, have complained that 
they failed to find a complete MS. copy of The Nights. Evidently 
they never heard of the popular superstition which declares that 
no one can read through them without dying — it is only fair that 
my patrons should know this. Yacoub Artm Pasha declares that 
the superstition dates from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
and he explains it in two ways. Firstly, it is a facetious exaggera- 
tion, meaning that no one has leisure or patience to wade through 
the long repertory. Secondly, the work is condemned as futile. 
When Egypt produced savants and legists like Ibn al-IIajar, Al- 
'Ayni, and Al-Kastalldnl, to mention no others, the taste of the 
covrntry inclined to dry factual studies and positive science; 
nor, indeed, has this taste wholly died out : there are not a few 
who, lil<e Khayri Pasha, contend that the mathematic is more 
useful even for legal studies than history and geography, and 
at Cairo the chief of the Educational Department has always 
been an engineer, i.e., a mathematician. The Olema declared 
war against all “futilities,” in which they included not only 
stories but also what is politely entitled Authentic History. 
From this to the fatal effect of such lecture is only a step. 
Society, however, cannot rest without light literature ; so the 
novel-reading class was thrown back upon writings which had 
all the indelicacy and few of the merits of The Nights. 

Turkey is the only Moslem country which has dared to pro- 
duce a regular drama, ^ and to arouse the energies of such brilliant 

I It began, however, in Persia, where the celebrated Darwaysh Mukhlis, 
Chief Sufi of Isfahan in the xvii^i* century, translated into Persian tales certain 
Hindu plays of which a MS, entitled Alfaraga Badal-Schidda (Al-Faraj ba'd 
al-Shiddati=Joy after annoy) exists in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 
But to give an original air to his work, he entitled it “Hazar o yekRuz" = 
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writers as Munif Pasha, statesman and scholar; Ekrem Bey, 
literato and professor; Kemal Bey held by some to be the 
oreatest writer in modern Osmanli-land and Abd al-Hakk 
Hamid Bey, first Secretary of the London Embassy. The 
theatre began in its ruder form by taking subjects bodily from 
The Nights ; then it annexed its plays as we do— the Novel 
having ousted the Drama — from the French ; and lastly it took 
courage to be original. Many years ago I saw Harun al-Rashid 
and the Three Kalandars, with deer-skins and all their properties 
de rigueur, in the court-yard of Government House, Damascus,, 
declaiming to the extreme astonishment and delight of the 
audience. It requires only to glance at The Nights for seeing 
how much histrionic matter they contain. 

In considering the style of The Nights we must bear in mind 
that the work has never been edited according to our ideas of the 
process. Consequently there is no j'ust reason for translating the 
whole verbatim et literatim, as has been done by Torrens, Lane 
and Payne in his “ Tales from the Arabicd” This conscientious, 
treatment is required for versions of an author like Caraoens- 
whose works were carefully corrected and arranged by a com- 
petent litterateur, but it is not merited by The Nights as they 
now are. The Macnaghten, the Bulak and the Bayrut te.xts, 

Thousand and One Days, and in 1675 he allowed his friend Petis de la Croix, 
who happened to be at Isfahan, to copy it, Le Sage (of Gil Bias) is said to 
have converted many of the tales of Mukhlis into comic operas, which were 
performed at the Theatre Italien. I still hope to see The Nights at the, 
Lyceum. 

I This author, however, when hazarding a change of style which is,. 
I think, regretable, has shown abundant art by filling up the frequent 
deficiencies of the text after the fashion of Baron McGuckin de Slane in Ibn 
KhalUkan. As regards the tout ensemble of his work, a noble piece of 
English, my opinion will ever be that expressed in my Foreword. A carping 
critic has remarked that the translator, " As may be seen in every page, is no 
Arabic scholar," If I be a judge, the reverse is the case ; the brilliant and beauti- 
ful version thus ignobly traduced is almost entiiely Iree from the blemishes and 
carelessness which disfigure Lane's, and thus it is far moie faithiiil to the 
original. But it is no secret that on the staflf of that journal the translator of 
Villon has sundry enemies, jiniis diahhs enjup 6 nis, who take every opportunity 
of girding at him because he does not belong to the clique and because he 
does good work when theirs is mostly sham. The sole fault I find with 
Mr. Payne is that his severe grace of style treats an unclassical work as a 
classic, when the romantic and irregular would have been a more appropriate 
garb. But this is a mere matter of private judgment. 
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though printed from MSS. identical in order, often differ in minor 
matters. Many friends have asked nae to undertake the work ; 
but, even if lightened by the aid of Sliaykhs, Munshis, and 
copyists, the labour would be severe, tedious, and thankless ; 
better leave the holes open than patch them with fancy work 
or with heterogeneous matter. The learned, indeed, as Lane 
tells us (i. 74 ; iii. 740), being thoroughly dissatisfied with the 
plain and popular, the ordinary and “ vulgar ” note of the 
language, have attempted to refine and improve it and have 
mere +han once thr.eatened to remodel i'', th.et is, to mrke it 
odious. This would be to dress up Robert Burns in plumes 
borrowed from Dryden and Pope. 

The first defect of the texts is in the distribution and 
arrangement of the matter, as I have noticed in the case 
of Sindbad the Seaman (vol. iv.). Moreover, many of the 
■earlier Nights are overlong and not a few of the others are 
overshort ; this, however, has the prime recommendation of 
variety. Even the vagaries of editor and scribe will not 
account for all the incoherences, disorder, and inconsequence, 
and for the vain iterations which suggest that the author has 
forgotten what he said. In places there are dead allusions to 
persons and tales which are left dark, e.g. vol, i. nights iii., v., 
vi., etc. The digressions are abrupt and useless, le.ading 
nowhere, whilst sundry pages are wearisome for excess of 
prolixity or hardly intelligible for extreme conciseness. The 
perpetual recurrence ot mean colloquialisms and of words 
and idioms peculiar to Egypt and Syria ^ also takes from the 

I Here I offer a few, but very few, instances from the Breslau text, which 
is the greatest sinner in this respect. Mas. for fem., vol. i. p. 9, and three 
times in seven pages. Ahnd and nahnd for nahnu (iv. 370, 372) ; Ana ba- 
ashtari=I will buy (iii. log) ; and And ’Amil=I will do (v. 367). Alayki for 
Alayki (i. 18), Anti for Anti (iii. 66) and generally long I for short i. 'Ammal 
(from 'amala=he did) tablam= certainly thou dreame.st, and 'Ammdiin yaakulu 
=they were about to eat (ix. 315) ; Aywd, a time-honoured corruption for 
Ay wa’llahi=yes, by KWah (passipi). Bita’= belonging to, Sara bitd'k= 
it is become thine (ix. 352) and Mata' with, the same sense (iii. 80). Ba 
'l-khnij = tbis saddle-bag (ix. 336) and Di (for hazah)=this woman (iii. 79) 
or this time (ii. 162). Fayn as rdha fayn=:wbither is he gone? (iv. 323); 
Kama badri=he rose early (ix. 318); Kamdn=:also, a word known to every 
European (ii. 43); Katt=rever (ii. 172); Kawam (pronounced 'awdm) = fast, 
at once (iv. 385) and Rib asif kawi (pron. 'awi)=a wind, strong very. 
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pleasure of the perusal. Yet we cannot deny that it has its 
use; this unadorned language of familiar conversation in its 
day, adapted for the understanding of the people, is best fitted 
for the Rawi’s craft in the camp and caravan, the Harem, the 
bazar, and the coffee-house. Moreover, as has been well said. The 
Nights is the only written half-way house between the literary 
and colloquial Arabic which is accessible to readers, and thus it 
becomes necessary to the students who would qualify them- 
selves for service in Moslem lands from Mauritania to Meso- 
-Qtair'a. It f-oelv uses Turkish words like “ Khatun " and 
Persian terms as “ Shahbandar,” thus requiring for translation 
not only a somewhat archaic touch, but also a vocabulary bor- 
rowed from various sources ; otherwise the effect would not be 
reproduced. In places, however, the style rises to the highly 
ornate approaching the pompous; t.g. the Wazirial addresses in 
the tale of King Jali’ad. The battle-scenes, mostly admirable 
(night dxix.), are told with the conciseness of a despatch and 
the vividness of an artist ; the two combining to form perfect 
“word-pictures,” Of the Badi’a or euphuistic style, “parleying 
euphuism,” and of Al-Saj’a, the prose rhyme, I shall speak in a 
future page. 

The characteristics of the whole are naivete and simplicity, 
clearness, and a singular concision. The gorgeousness is in the 
imagery not in the language ; the words are weak, while the sense, 
as in the classical Scandinavian books, is strong ; and here the 

Laysh, t.g bi-tasalni laysh (ix. 324)= why do you ask me? a favourite 
form for li ayya shayyin, also an old form; so Mafi5h=ma fihi shayyun 
(there is no thing] in which Herr Landberg (p, 423) makes " Sha, le present 
de pouvoir." Min ajali = for my sake; and Li-ajal al-tanJi’a=for the sake 
of taking leave (Mac. Edit., i. 384). Rijal nautiyah = men sailors when 
the latter word would suffice; Shuwayh (dim. of Shayy)=a small thing, a 
little (iv. 309) like Moyyah (dim, of Ma) a little water; \Vaddiiui=they 
carried me (ii. 172); and lastly the abominable Wahid gharib = one (for) 
stranger. These few must suffice; the tale of Judar and his brethren, 
which in style is mostly Egyptian, will supply a number of others. It must 
not, however, be supposed, as many have done, that vulgar and colloquial 
Arabic is of modern date : we find it in the first century of Al-Islam, as is 
proved by the tale of Al-Hajjaj and Al-Shabi (Ibn Khallikan, ii. 6). The 
former asked “ Kam ataa-k ? " (=how much is thy pay?) to which the latter 
answered, " Alfayn ! “ (=two thousand ! ). " Tut," cried the Governor, " Kam 

atau-ka ? " to which the poet replied as correctly and classically, " Alfani." 
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Arabic differs diametrically from tbe florid exuberance and 
turgid amplifications of the Persian story-teller, which sound so 
hollow and unreal by the side of a chaster model. It abounds 
in formulae such as repetitions of religious phrases which are un- 
changeable. There are certain stock comparisons, as Lokman's 
wisdom, Joseph’s beauty, Jacob’s grief, Job’s patience, David’s 
music, and Maryam the Virgin’s chastity. The eyebrow is a 
N lin ; the eye a Sad, the mouth a Mfin. A hero is more prudent 
than the crow, a better guide than the Kat&-grouse, more 
generous than the cock, warier than the crane, braver than 
tbe lion, more aggressive than the panther, finer-sighted than 
the horse, craftier than the fox, greedier than the gazelle, more 
vigilant than the dog, and thriftier than the ant. The cup-boy 
is a sun rising from the dark under-world symbolised by his 
collar; his cheek-mole is a crumb of ambergris, his nose is a 
scymitar grided at the curve; bis lower lip is a jujube; his 
teeth are the Pleiades, or hail-stones ; his brow-locks are 
scorpions ; his young hair on the upper lip is an emerald ; 
his side beard is a swarm of ants or a Lam (1-letter) en- 
closing the roses or anemones of his cheek. The cup-giid is 
a moon who rivals the sheen of the sun ; her forehead is a 
pearl set off by the jet of her “ idiot-fringe ” ; her eyelashes 
scorn the sharp sword ; and her glances are arrows shot from 
the bow of the eyebrows. A mistress necessarily belongs, 
though living in the next street, to the Wady Liwa in Al-Naja, 
the Arabian Arcadia ; also to a hostile clan of Badawin 
whose blades are ever thirsting for the lover’s blood and 
whose malignant tongues aim only at the “ defilement of 
separation.” Youth is upright as an Alif, or slender and 
bending as a branch of the Ban-tree, which we should call 
a willow-wand,^ while Age, crabbed and crooked, stoops 
groundwards vainly seeking in the dust his lost juvenility. 
As Baron de Slane says of these stock comparisons (Ibu 
Khali, i. xxxvi.), “ The figurative language of Moslem poets 

1 In Russian folk-songs a young girl is often compared with this tree, e ^. — 
Ivooshka, ivooshka zelonaia moia 
(0 'Willow, O green Willow mine I) 
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is often difficult to be understood. The narcissus is the C3'e ; the 
fechle stem of that plant bends languidly under its flower, 
and thus recalls to mind the languor of the eyes. Pearls 
signify both tears and teeth; the latter are sometimes called 
hailstones, from their whiteness and moisture ; the lips are 
cornelians or rubies; the gums, a pomegranate floiaer ; the dark 
foliage of the myrtle is synonymous with the hlach hair of 
the beloved, or with the first down on the cheeks of puberty. 
The down itself is called the izar or head-stall of the bridle, and 
the curve of the izar is compared to the letters lam (J) and nun 
Ringlets trace on the cheek or neck the letter Waw (^) ; 
they are called Scorpions (as the Greek a-Kopirios), either from their 
dark colour or their agitated movements; the eye is a sioord ; 
the eyelids, scabbards; the whiteness of the complexion, camphor; 
and a mole or beauty-spot, musk, which term denotes also dark 
hair. A mole is sometimes compared also to an ant creeping on 
the cheek towards the honey of the mouth ; a handsome face is 
both a full moon and day; hlach hair is night; the ivaist is a 
willow-branch or a lance; the water of the face^ is self-respect: a 
poet sells the water of his face when he bestows mercenary praises 
on a rich patron.” 

This does not sound promising : yet, as has been said of Arab 
music, the persistent repetition of the same notes in the minor key 
is by no means monotonous, and ends with haunting the ear, 
occupying the thought, and touching the soul. Like the distant 
frog-concert and chirp of the cicada, the creak of the water-wheel, 
and the stroke of hammers upon the anvil from afar, the murmur 
of the fountain, the sough of the wind and the plash of the 
wavelet, they occupy the seusorium with a soothing effect, 
forming a barbaric music full of soothing sweetness and peaceful 
pleasure. 

1 So in Hector France ("La vache enragee”) " Le sourcil en accent 
circonflexe et I’ceil en point d'interrogation." 

2 In Persian " Ab-i-ru," by Indians pronounced Abru. 
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§IV. 

SOCIAL CONDITION. 

I HERE propose to treat of the Social Condition -which The Nights 
discloses, ol Al-Islain at ttie earlier period of its development, 
concerning the position of women, and about the pomology of the 
great Saga-book. 


A.— Al-Islam. 


A splendid and glorious life was that of Baghdad in the days 
of the mighty Caliph,^ when the capital had towered to the 
zenith of grandeur and was already trembling and tottering to 
the fall. The centre of human civilisation, which was then con- 
fined to Greece and Arabia, and the metropolis of an Empire 
exceeding in extent the widest limits of Rome, it was essentially 
a city of pleasure, a Paris of the ixtb century. The “Palace 
of Peace ” (Dar al-Salam), worthy successor of Babylon and 
Nineveh, which had outrivalled Damascus, the “ Smile of the 
Prophet,’’ and Kufah, the successor of Plira and the magnificent 
creation of Caliph Omar, possessed unrivalled advantages of 
site and climate. The Tigris- Euphrates Valley, where the fabled 
Garden of Eden has been placed, in early ages succeeded the 
Nile-Valley as a great centre of human development ; and the 
prerogative of a central and commanding position still promises 
it, even in the present state of decay and desolation under the 
unspeakable Turk, a magnificent future, “ when railways and 


1 For further praises of his poetry and eloquence see the extracts from 
Fakhr al-Diu of Eayy (aa annalist of the xivth century A.D.) in De Sacy’s 
Chrestomathie Arabe, vol, i. 

2 After this had been written I received *' Babylonien, das reichste Land in 
der -yorzeit und das lohnendste Kolonisationsfeld fiir die Gegenwart," by my 
earned friend Dr. Aloys Sprenger, Heidelberg, 1886. 
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canals shall connect it with Europe. The city of palaces and 
government offices, hotels and pavilions, mosques and colleges, 
kiosks and squares, bazars and markets, pleasure grounds and 
orchards, adorned with all the graceful charms which Saracenic 
architecture had borrowed from the Byzantines, lay couched upon 
the banks of the Dijlah-Hiddekel under a sky of marvellous 
purity and in a climate which makes mere life a “Kayf” — the 
luxury of tranquil enjoyment. It was surrounded by far- 
extending suburbs, like Rusafah (the Dyke) on the Eastern side 
and villages like Baturanjah, dear to the votaries of pleasure ; and 
with the roar of a gigantic capital mingled the hum of prayer, 
the trilling of birds, the thrilling of harp and lute, the shrilling 
of pipes, the ministrel’s lay, and the witching strains of the 
professional Almah. 

The population of Baghdad must have been enormous when 
the smallest number of her sons who fell victims to Hulaku 
Khan in 1258 was estimated at eight hundred thousand, while 
other authorities more than double the terrible “butcher’s bill." 
Her policy and polity were unique. A well-regulated routine 
of tribute and taxation, personally inspected by the Caliph ; a 
network of waterways, canaux d’arrosage ; a noble system of 
highways, provided with viaducts, bridges, and caravanserais, 
and a postal service of mounted couriers enabled it to collect 
as in a reservoir the wealth of the outer world. The facilities 
for education were upon the most extended scale ; large sums, 
from private as well as public sources, were allotted to Mosques, 
each of which, by the admirable rule of Al-Islam, was expected 
to contain a school ; these establishments were richly endowed 
and stocked with professors collected from every land between 
Khorasan and Marocco^; and immense libraries^ attracted the 
learned of all nations. It was a golden age for poets and 


1 The first school for Arabic literature was opened by Ibn Abbas, 
who lectured to multitudes in a valley near Meccah, this rude beginning 
being followed by public teaching in the great Mosque of Damascus. For 
the rise of the " Madrasah," Academy, or College, see Introd, to Ibn. 
Khallikan, pp. xxvii.-xxxii. 

2 When Ibn Abbfid the Sahib (Wazir) was invited to visit one of the 
Samanides, he refused, one reason being that he would require 400 camels 
to carry only his books. 
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panegyrists, Koranists and literati, preachers and rhetoricians, 
physicians and scientists who, besides receiving high salaries and 
fabulous presents, were treated with all the honours of Chinese 
Mandarins; and, like these, the humblest Moslem — fisherman or 
artizan— could aspire through knowledge or savoir faire to the 
highest offices of the Empire. The effect was a grafting of 
Egyptian, and old Mesopotamian, of Persian and Graeco-Latin 
fruits, by long Time deteriorated, upon the strong young stock 
of Arab genius ; and the result, as usual after such imping, was 
a shoot of exceptional luxuriance and vitality. The educational 
establishments devoted themselves to the three main objects 
recognised by the Moslem world. Theology, Civil Law, and 
Belles Lettres; and a multitude of trained Councillors enabled 
the ruling powers to establish and enlarge that complicated 
machinery of government, at once concentrated and decen- 
tralised, a despotism often fatal to the wealthy great but never 
neglecting the interests of the humbler lieges, which forms the 
beau id6al of Oriental administration. Under the Chancellors 
of the empire the Kazis administered law and order, justice and 
equity; and from their decisions the poorest subject, Moslem 
or miscreant, could claim with the general approval of the 
lieges, access and appeal to the Caliph, who, as Imam or 
Antistes of the Faith, was High President of a Court of 
Cassation. 

Under wise administration, Agriculture and Commerce, the 
twin pillars of national prosperity, necessarily flourished. A 
scientific canalisation, with irrigation-works inherited from the 
ancients, made the Mesopotamian Valley a rival of Kemi the 
Black Land, and rendered cultivation a certainty of profit, 
not a mere speculation as it must ever be to those who per- 
force rely upon the fickle rains of Heaven. The remains of 
.extensive mines prove that this source of public wealth was 
not neglected ; navigation laws encouraged transit and traffic ; 
and ordinances for the fisheries aimed at developing a branch 
of industry which is still backward even during the xix*** cen- 
tury. Most substantial encouragement was given to trade 
and commerce, to manufacturers and handicrafts, by the flood 
of gold which poured in from all parts of earth ; by the 
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presence of a splendid and luxurious court, and by the call 
for new arts and industries which such a civilisation would 
necessitate. The crafts were distributed into guilds and 
syndicates under their respective chiefs, whom the govern- 
ment did not “govern too much’’; these Shahbandars, Mulcad- 
dams and Naldbs regulated the several trades, rewarded the 
industrious, punished the fraudulent, and were personally answer- 
able, as we still see at Cairo, for the conduct of their constituents. 
Public order, the sine qua non of stability and progress, was 
preserved first, by the satisfaction of the lieges, who, despite 
their characteristic turbulence, had few if any grievances; and, 
secondly, by a well-directed and efficient police, an engine of 
statecraft which in the West seems most difficult to perfect, In 
the East, however, the Wall or Chief Commissioner can reckon 
more or less on the unsalaried assistance of society : the cities 
are divided into quarters shut off one from other by night, and 
every Moslem is expected, by his law and religion, to keep watch 
upon his neighbours, to report their delinquencies, and, if necessary, 
himself to carry out the penal code. But in difficult cases the 
guardians of the peace were assisted by a body of private 
detectives, women as well as men. These were called Tawwabun 
= the Penitents, because, like our Bow-street runners, they had 
given up an even less respectable calling. Their adventures still 
delight the vulgar, as did the Newgate Calendar of past genera- 
tions ; and to this class we owe the Tales of Calamity Ahmad, 
Dalilah the Wily One, Al-Malik al-Nasir with the three Chiefs 
of Police, (night cccxliii.), and Al-Malik al-Zahir with the Sixteen 
Constables (vol ix. p. 247, infra; Bresl. Edit., xi. pp. 321-99). 
Here and in many other places we also see the origin of that 
“picaresque"’ literature which arose in Spain and over-ran 
Europe ; and which begat Le Moyen de Parvenir.^ 

I need say no more on this heading, the civilisation of 
Baghdad contrasting with the barbarism of Europe then 
Germanic, The Nights itself being the best expositor. On 
the other hand, the action of the State-religion upon the 

I This " Salmagondis ” by Frangois Beroalde de Vevville was afterwards 
worked by Tabarin, the pseudo-BruscambUle d’Aubigne and Sorel, 
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state, the condition of Al-Islam during the reign of Al-Rashid 
its declension from the primitive creed and its relation to 
Christianity and Christendom, require a somewhat extended 
notice. In offering the following observations it is only fair 
to declare my standpoints. 

1. All forms of “faith,” that is, belief in things unseen, 
not subject to the senses and therefore unknown and (in our 
present stage of development) unknowable, are temporary and 
transitory: no religion hitherto promulgated amongst men shows 
any prospect of being final or otherwise than finite. 

2. Religious ideas, which are necessarily limited, may all be 
traced home to the old seat of science and art, creeds and polity 
in the Nile-valley, and to this day they retain the clearest signs 
of their origin. 

3. All so-called “ revealed ” religions consist mainly of three 
portions, a cosmogony more or less mythical, a history more or 
less falsified, and a moral code more or less pure. 

Al-Islam, it has been said, is essentially a fighting faith, and 
never shows to full advantage save in the field. The exceeding 
luxury of a wealthy capital, the debauchery and variety of vices 
which would spring up therein, naturally as weeds in a rich 
fallow, and the cosmopolitan views which suggest themselves in 
a meeting-place of nations, were sore trials to the primitive 
simplicity of the “Religion of Resignation” — the saving faith. 
Harun and his cousin-wife, as has been shown, were orthodox 
and even fanatical; but the Barmecides were strongly suspected 
of heretical leanings ; and while the many-headed showed itself, 
as usual, violent, and ready to do battle about an Azan-call, the 
learned, who sooner or later leaven the masses, were profoundly 
dissatisfied with the dryness and barrenness of Mohammed’s 
creed, so acceptable to the vulgar, and were devising a series of 
schisms and innovations. 

In the Tale of Tawaddud (night ccccxxxvi. d seq.) the reader 
has seen a fairly extended catechism of the Creed (Dm), the cere- 
monial observances (Mazhab)and the apostolic practices (Sunnat) 
of the Shafi'i school, which with minor modifications applies to the 
other three orthodox. Europe has by this time clean forgotten 
some tricks of her former bigotry, such as “ Mawmet ” (an idol!) 
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and “ Mahommerie ” (mummery^), a place of Moslem worship ; 
educated men no longer speak with Ocldey of the “great impostor 
Mahomet,’’ nor believe with the learned and violent Dr. Prideaux, 
that he was foolish and wicked enough to dispossess “certain poor 
orphans, the sons of an inferior artificer” (the Band Najjar!). A 
host of books has attempted, though haidly with success, to 
enlighten popular ignorance upon a crucial point ; namely, that 
the Founder of Al-Islam, like the Founder of Christianity, never 
pretended to establish a new religion. His claims, indeed, were 
limited to purging the “ School of Galilee ” of the dross of ages 
and of the manifold abuses wherewith long use had infected 
its early constitution : hence, to the unprejudiced observer, his 
reformation seems to have brought it nearer the primitive and 
original doctrine than any subsequent attempts, especially the 
Judaizing tendencies of the so-called neo-“ Protestant” churches. 
The Meccan Apostle preached that the Hanaflyyah or orthodox 
belief, which he subsequently named Al-Islam, was first taught by 
Allah in all its purity and perfection to Adam, and consigned to 
certain inspiied volumes now lost ; and that this primal Holy Writ 
received additions in the days of his descendants Shis (Seth) and 
Idris (Enoch?), the founder of the Sabian (not “SabEean”) faith. 
Here, therefore, Al-Islam at once avoided the deplorable assump- 
tion of the Hebrews and the Christians — an error which has been 
so injurious to their science and their progress — of placing their 
“first man” in circa B.C. 4000 or somewhat subsequent to the 
building of the Pyramids : the Pre-Adamite® races and dynasties 
of the Moslems remove a great stumbling-block, and square with 

1 I prefer this derivation to Strutt’s, adopted by the popular, ' ‘ mnmm is said 
to be derived from the Danish word immme, or movme in Dutch (Germ.=lava) 
and signifies disguise in a mask, hence a mamraer." In the Promptorium 
Parvulorum we have " Mummynge, mussacio, vel mussatus " ; it was a panto- 
mime in dumb show, eg., "1 mumme in a mummynge " ; “ Let us go mumme 
(mummer) to nyghte in women's apparayle." "Mask” and “Mascarade,” 
for persona, larva or vizard, also derive, I have noticed, from an Arabic 
word — Alaskharah. 

2 The Pre-Adamite doctrine has been preached but with scant success 
in Christendom. Peyrere, a French Calvinist, published (A D. 1655) his 
" PraeadamittE, sive exercitatio supra versibus 12, 13, 14 cap. v. Epist. Paul 
ad Romanos,” contending that Adam was called the first man because with 
him the law began. It brewed a storm of wrath, and the author was fortunate 
to escape with only imprisonment for belief in " Adam Kadmon.” 

VOL. VIII. L 
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the anthropological views of the present day. In process of time, 
when the Adamite religion demanded a restoration and a supple- 
ment, its pristine virtue was revived, restored, and further 
developed by the books communicated to Abraham, whose 
dispensation thus takes the place of the Hebrew Noah and 
his Noachidae. In due time the Torah, or Pentateuch, super- 
seded and abrogated the Abrahamic dispensation ; the “Zabur” 
of David (a book not confined to the Psalms) reformed the 
Torah ; the Injil or Evangel reformed the Zabur and was itself 
purified, quickened, and perfected by the Koran which means 
Kwvt^ax'y, the Reading or the Recital. Hence Locke, with many 
others, held Moslems to be unorthodox, that is anti-Trinitarian 
Christians who believe in the immaculate Conception, in the 
Ascension and in the divine mission of Jesus ; and when Priestley 
affirmed “that Jesus was sent from God,” all Moslems do the 
same. Thus they are, in the main point of doctrine connected 
with the Deity, simply Arlans as opposed to Athanasians. His- 
tory proves that the former was the earlier faith which, though 
formally condemned in A.D. 325 by Constantine’s Council of 
Nice,^ overspread the Orient beginning with Eastern Europe, 
where Ulphilas converted the Goths ; which extended into Africa 
with the Vandals, claimed a victim or martyr as late as in the 
sixteenth century “ and has by no means died out in this our day. 

The Talmud had been completed a full century before 
Mohammed’s time, and the Evangel had been translated into 
Arabic; moreover, travel and converse with his Jewish and 
Christian friends and companions must have convinced the 
Meccan apostle that Christianity was calling as loudly for reform 
as Judaism had done.® An exaggerated Trinitarianism or rather 

1 According to Socrates the verdict was followed by a free fight of the 
bishop-voters over the word " consubstantiality." 

2 Servetus, burnt (in A.D. 1553 for publishing his Arlan tractate) by Calvin, 
whom half-educated Roman Catholics in England firmly believe to have been 
a pederast. This arose, I suppose, from his meddling with Rabel.iis, who, 
in return for the good joke Rabie Imsus, presented a better anagram, “Jan 
(a pimp or cuckold) Cul " (Calvinus), 

3 There is no more immoral work than the “ Old Testament." Its deity 
is an ancient Hebrew of the worst type, who condones, permits, or commands 
every sin in the Decalogue to a Jewish patriarch, qud patriarch. He orders 
Abraham to murder his son and allows Jacob to swindle his brother ; Moses 
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Tritheism, a “ Fourth Person," and Saint-worship, had virtually- 
dethroned the Deity ; whilst Mariolatry had made the faith a 
religio muliebris, and superstition had drawn from its horrid 
fecundity an incredible number of heresies and monstrous absurdi- 
ties. Even ecclesiastic writers draw the gloomiest pictures of the 
Christian Church in the fourth and seventh centuries, and one 
declares that the “Kingdom of Heaven had become a Hell.” 
Egypt, distracted by the blood-thirsty religious wars of Copt and 
Greek, had been covered with hermitages by a gens asterna of 
semi-maniacal superstition. Syria, ever “ feracious of heresies,’ 
had allowed many of her finest tracts to be monopolised by 
monkeries and nunneries.^ After many a tentative measure 
Mohammed seems to have built his edifice upon two bases, 
the unity of the Godhead and the priesthood of the pater- 
familias. He abolished for ever the “ sacerdos alter Christus ” 
whose existence, as someone acutely said, is the best proof of 
Christianity, and whom all know to be its weakest point. The 
Moslem family, however humble, was to be the model in miniature 
of the State, and every father in Al-Islam was made priest and 
pontiff in his own house, able unaided to marry himself, to circum- 
cise (to baptise as it were) his children, to instruct them in the law 


to slaughter an Egyptian, and the Jews to plunder and spoil a whole people, 
after inflicting upon them a series of plagues which would be the height of atrocity 
if the tale were true. The nations of Canaan are then extirpated. Ehud, for 
treacherously disembowelling King Eglon, is made judge over Israel, Jael 
is blessed above women (Joshua v. 24) for vilely murdering a sleeping guest ; 
the horrid deeds of Judith and Esther are made examples to mankind; and 
David, after an adultery and a homicide which deserved ignominious death, is 
suffered to massacre a host of his enemies, cutting some in two with saws and 
axes and putting others into brick-kilns. For obscenity and impurity we have 
the tales of Onan and Tamar, Lot and his daughters, Amnon and his fair sister 
(2 Sam. xiii.), Absalom and his father’s concubines, the “ wife of whoredoms " 
of Hosea, and, capping all, the Song of Solomon. For the horrors forbidden 
to the Jews, who, therefore, must have practised them, see Levit viii. 24; 
xi. 5 ; xvii. 7 ; xviii 7, 9, 10, 12, 15, 17, 21, 23, and xx. 3. For mere filth 
what can be fouler than 2nd Kings xviii. 27 ; Tobias ii. ii ; Esther ii. 2 ; 
Isaiah xxxvi. 12 ; Jeremiah iv. 5, and Ezekiel iv. iz-15. Ce qui excuse Dieu, 
said Henry Beyle, e'est qu'il n'existe pas, — I add, as man has made him. 

I It was the same in England before the '' Reformation," and in France 
where, dnring our days, a returned priesthood collected in a few years " Peter- 
pence ’’ to the tune of five hundred millions of francs. And these men wonder 
at being turned out ! 
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and canonically to bury himself (night dcclxxxiv.). Ritual 
properly so called, there was none; congregational prayers were 
merely those of the individual en masse, and the only admitted 
approach to a sacerdotal order were the Olema or scholars learned 
in the legistic and the Mullah or schoolmaster. By thus abolishing 
the priesthood Mohammed reconciled ancient with modern wisdom. 
“Scito dominmn," said Cato, “pro tota familia rem divinam 
facere ” : “ No priest at a birth, no priest at a marriage, no priest 
at a death,” is the aspiration of the present Rationalistic School. 

The Meccan apostle wisely retained the compulsory sacrament 
of circumcision and the ceremonial ablutions of the Mosaic law; 
and the five daily prayers not only diverted man’s thoughts from the 
world but tended to keep his body pure. These two institutions 
had been practised throughout life by the Founder of Christianity; 
but the followers who had never cr’cn seen him abolished them for 
purposes evidently political and propagandist. By ignoring the 
truth that cleanliness is next to godliness they paved the way for 
such saints as Simon Stylites and Sabba who, like the lowest 
Hindu orders of ascetics, made filth a concomitant and an 
evidence of piety : even now English Catholic girls are at times 
forbidden by Italian priests a frequent use of the bath as a sign- 
post to the sin of “ luxury.” Mohammed would have accepted 
the morals contained in the Sermon on the Mount much more 
readily than did the Jews from whom its matter was borrowed.* 
He did something to abolish the use of wine, which in the East 
means only its abuse ; and he denounced games of chance, well 
knowing that the excitable races of .•lub-tropical climates cannot 
play with patience, fairness, or moderation. lie set aside certain 
sums for charity to be paid by every Believer, and he was the first 
to establish a poor-rate (Zakat) : thus he avoided the shame and 
scandal of mendicancy which, beginning in the Catholic countries 
of Southern Europe, extends to Syria and as far East as 
Christianity is found. By these and other measures of the same 
import he made the ideal Moslem's life physically clean, moderate,, 
and temperate. 

But Mohammed the “ master mind of the age,” had, we must 
own, a “ genuine prophetic power, a sinking of self in the Divine,. 


I Deutsch on the Talmud : Quarterly Review, 1867. 
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not distinguishable in kind from the inspiration of the Hebrew 
piiiphets,” especially in that puritanical and pharisaic narrowness 
v.'hich, with characteristic simplicity, can see no good outside its 
own petty pale. He had insight as well as outsight, and the two 
taught him that personal and e.xternal reformation were mean 
matters compared with elevating the inner man. In the “purer 
Faith,” which he was commissioned to abrogate and to quicken, 
he found two vital defects equally fatal to its energy and to its 
longevity. These were (and are) its egoism and its degradation 
of humanity. Thus it cannot be a “pleroma”; it needs a 
Higher Law.^ As Judaism promised the good Jew all manner of 
temporal blessings, issue, riches, wealth, honour, power, length 
of days, so Christianity offered the good Christian, as a bribe to 
lead a godly life, personal salvation and a future state of happi- 
ness, in fact, the Kingdom of Heaven, with an alternative threat 
of Hell. It never rose to the height of the Hindu Brahmans and 
Lao-Tse (the “Ancient Teacher”); of Zeno the Stoic and his 
disciples the noble Pharisees'* who believed and preached that 
Virtue is its own reward. It never dared to say, “Do good for 
Good's sake’’ ” ; even now it does not declare with Cicero, “ The 
sum of all is that what is right should be sought for its own sake, 

1 Evidently. Its cogniography is a myth read literally . its history is, for 
the most part, a highly immoral distortion, and its ethics are those of the 
Tamudic Hebrews. It has done good work in its time ; but now it shows only 
decay and decrepitude in the place of vigour and progress. It is dying hard, 
but it is dying of the slow poison of science. 

2 These Hebrew Stoics would justly charge the Founder of Christianity 
with preaching a more popular and practical doctrine, but a degradation from 
their own far higher and more ideal standard 

3 Dr. Theodore Christlieb ("Modern Doubt and Christian Belief,” 
Edinburgh: Clark, 1874) can even now write: — "So then the 'full age' to 
which humanity is at present supposed to have attained, consists in man’s 
doing good purely for goodness' salte ! Who sees not the hollowness of this 
bombastic talk ? Hhat man has yet to be born whose practice will be regulated 
by this insipid theory (iiisir graven Thcoiic). What is the idea of goodness 
perse? » * . The abstract idea of goodness is not an effectual motive for 
well-doing" {p. ro4). My only comment is e'est igiwilel His reverence 
acts the part of Satan in Holy Writ, "Does Job serve God for naught ? " 
Compare this selfish, irreligious, and immoral view with Philo Judams (On 
the Allegory of the Sacred Laws, cap. Iviii.), ter measure the extent of the 
fall from Pharisaism to Christianity. And the latter is still infected with 
the " bribe-and-threat doctrine"; I once immensely scandalised a Consular 
Chaplain by quoting the noble belief of the ancients, and it was some days 
before he could recover mental equanimity. The degradation is now inbred. 
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because it is right, and not because it is enacted.” It does not 
even now venture to say with Philo Judasus, “ The good man 
seeks the day for the sake of the day, and the light for the light’s 
sake ; and he labours to acquire what is good for the sake of the 
good itself, and not of anything else.” It does not even say with 
the Moslem Sufi, “We have no bargaining with Thee, and we 
do not adore Thee with the view of thereby gaining Heaven or 
escaping Hell.” So far for the egotism, naive and unconscious, 
of Christianity, whose burden is, “ Do good to escape Hell and 
gain Heaven.” 

A no less defect in the “ School of Galilee” is its low view 
of human nature. Adopting as sober and authentic history an 
Osirian-Hebrew myth which Philo and a host of Rabbis explain 
away, each after his own fashion, Christianity dwells, lovingly as it 
were, upon the “ Fall” of man^ and seems to revel in the con- 
temptible condition to which “ original sin” condemned him; thui; 
grovelling before God ad majorem Dei gloriam. To such a point 
was and is this carried that the Synod of Dort declared, Infantes 
infidelium morientes in infantia reprobates esse statuimus; 
nay, many of the orthodox still hold a Christian babe dying 
unbaptised to be unfit for a higher existence, and some have 
even created a “limbo” expressly to domicile the innocents “of 
whom is the kingdom of Heaven.” Here, if anywhere, the cloven 
foot shows itself and teaches us that the only solid stratum 
underlying priestcraft is one composed of £ s. d. 

And I never can now believe it, my Lord 1 (Bishop) we come to this earth 
Ready damned, with the seeds of evil sown quite so thick at our birth, 

sings Edwin Arnold.’' We ask, can infatuation or hypocrisy — 
for it must be the one or the other — go farther ? But the 
Adamical myth is opposed to all our modern studies. The deeper 
we dig into the Earth’s “crust,” the lower are the specimens of 
human remains which occur; and hitherto not a single “ find” has 
come to revive the faded glories of 

Adam the goodliest man of men since born ( 1 ) 

His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve. 

1 Of the doctrine of the Fall the heretic Marcion wrote: “The Deity 
must either be deficient in goodness if He willed, in prescience if He did not 
foresee, or in power if He did not prevent it.” 

2 In his charming hook, " India Revisited." 
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Thus Christianity, admitting, like Judaism, its own saints and 
santons, utterly ignores the progress of humanity, perhaps the only 
belief in which the wise man can take unmingled satisfaction. 
Both have proposed an originally perfect being with hyacinthine 
locks, from whose type all the subsequent humans are degrada- 
tions physical and moral. We on the other hand hold, from the 
evidence of our senses, that early man was a savage very little 
superior to the brute; that during man’s millions of years upon 
earth there has been a gradual advance towards perfection, at 
times irregular and even retrograde, but in the main progressive ; 
and that a comparison of man in the xix* century with the cave- 
man^ affords us the means of measuring past progress and of 
calculating the future of humanity. 

Mohammed was far from rising to the moral heights of the 
ancient sages : he did nothing to abate the egotism of Christianity ; 
he even exaggerated the pleasures of its Heaven and the horrors 
of its Hell. On the other hand, he did much to exalt human 
nature. He passed over the “ Fall ” with a light hand; he made 
man superior to the angels : he encouraged his fellow-creatures to 
be great and good by dwelling upon their nobler not their meaner 
side ; he acknowledged, even in this world, the perfectability of 
mankind, including womankind, and in proposing the loftiest 
ideal he acted unconsciously upon the grand dictum of chivalry — 
Honneur oblige.''* His prophets were mostly faultless men ; and 
if the “Pure of Allah” sinned, he “sinned against himself.” 
Lastly, he made Allah predetermine the career and fortunes, not 
only of empires but of every created being ; thus inculcating 
sympathy and tolerance of others, which is true humanity, and a 
proud resignation to evil as to good fortune. This is the doctrine 
which teaches the vulgar Moslem a dignity observed even by the 
“ blind traveller,” and which enables him to display a moderation, 
a fortitude, and a self-command rare enough amongst the followers 
of the “ purer creed.” 

Christian historians explain variously the portentous rise of 

1 This is the answer to those who contend with much truth that the 
moderns are by no means superior to the ancients of Europe ; they look at the 
results of only 3000 years instead of 30,000 or 300,000. 

2 As a maxim the saying is attributed to the Due de Levis, but it is much 
older. 
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Al-Islam and its marvellous spread over vast regions, not only of 
pagans and idolaters but of Christians. Prideaux disingenuously 
suggests that it “ seems to have been purposely raised up by 
God to be a scourge to the Christian Church for not living in 
accordance with their most holy religion.” The popular excuse is 
by the free use of the sword ; this, however, is mere ignorance ; 
in Mohammed’s day and in early Al-Islam only actual fighters were 
slainP the rest were allowed to pay the Jizyah, or capitation- 
tax, and to become tributaries, enjoying almost all the privileges 
of Moslems. But even had forcible conversions been most 
systematically practised, it would have afforded an insufficient 
explanation of the phenomenal rise of an empire which covered 
more ground in eighty years than Rome had gained in eight 
hundred. During so short a time the grand revival of 
Christian Monotheism had consolidated into a mighty nation, 
despite their eternal blood -feuds, the scattered Arab tribes'; a 
six-years’ campaign had conquered Syria, and a lustre or two 
utterly overthrew Persia, humbled the Graeco- Roman, subdued 
Egypt, and extended the Faith along northern Africa as far 
as the Atlantic. Within three generations the Copts of 
Nile-land had formally cast out Christianity, and the same was 
the case with Syria, the cradle of the Nazarene, and Meso- 
potamia, one of his strongholds, although both were backed 
by all the remaining power of the Byzantine empire. North- 
western Africa, which had rejected the idolatro-philosophic 
system of pagan and imperial Rome, and had accepted, after 
lukewarm fashion, the Arian Christianity imported by the 
Vandals, and the “ Nicene mystery of the Trinity," hailed 
with enthusiasm the doctrines of the Koran, and has never 
ceased to be most zealous in its Islam. And while Moham- 
medanism speedily reduced the limits of Christendom by 
one-third, while throughout the Arabian, Saracenic, and 
Turkish invasions whole Christian peoples embraced the 
monotheistic faith, there are hardly any instances of defec- 

I There are a few, but only a few. frightful exceptions to this rule, especially 
in the case of ICIidlid bin Walid, the sword of A.llah, and his ferocious friend, 
Darar ibn al-Azwar. But their cruel excesses were loudly blamed by the 
Moslems, and Caliph Omar only obeyed the popular voice in superseding the 
fierce and furious Khalid by the mild and merciful Abu Obaydah, 
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tion from the new creed and, with the exception of Spain 
and Sicily, it has never been suppressed in any land where 
once it toolc root. Even now, when Mohammedanism no 
longer wields the sword, it is spreading over wide regions 
in China, in the Indian Archipelago, and especially in Western 
and Central Africa, propagated only by self-educated individuals, 
trading travellers, while Christianity makes no progress and 
cannot exist on the Dark Continent without strong support from 
Government. Nor can we explain this honourable reception 
by the “ licentiousness " ignorantly attributed to Al-Islam, 
one of the most severely moral of institutions ; or by the 
allurements of polygamy and concubinage, slavery,^ and a 
“wholly sensual Paradise” devoted to eating, drinking® and 
the pleasures of the sixth sense. The true and simple 
e.xplanation is that this grand Reformation of Christianity 
v.’as urgently wanted when it appeared, that it suited the people 
better than the creed which it superseded, and that it has not 
ceased to be sufficient for their requirements, social, se.xual, and 
vital. As the practical Orientalist, Dr. Leilner, well observes 
from his own experience, “ The Mohammedan religion ran 
adapt itself better than any other, and has adapted itself to 
circumstances and to the needs of the various races which 
profess it, in accordance with the spiiit of the age.®” Hence, 
I add, its avide diffusion and its impregnable position. “ The 
dead hand, stiff and motionless” is a forcible simile for the 
present condition of ikl-Islam ; but it results from limited and 

1 This, too, when St. Paul sends the Chiistian slave Onesimus back to his 
unbelieving (?) master, Philemon; which in Al-Islam would have created a 
scandal. 

2 This, too, when the Founder of Christianity talks of " Eating and 
drinking at his table ! ” (Luke xxii. 29). My notes have often touched upon 
this inveterate prejudice, the result, like the soul-less woman of Al-Islam, of 
ad captandum, pious fraud. "No soul knoweth what joy of the eyes is reserved 
for the good in recompense for their works" (Koran xxxii. 17) is surely as 
" spiritual ” as St. Paul (l Cor. ii. g). Some lies, however, aie very long-lived, 
especially those begotten by self-interest. 

3 I have elsewhere noted its strict conservatism which, however, it shares 
Avith all Eastern faiths in the East. But progress, not quietism, is the principle 
which governs humanity, and it is favoured by events of most different nature. 
In Egypt the rule of Mohammed Ali the Great, and in Syria the Massacre of 
Damascus {1S60) have greatly modified the constitution of Al-Islam through- 
out the nearer East. 
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imperfect observation, and it fails in the sine qua non of similes 
and metaphors, a foundation of fact. 

I cannot quit this subject without a passing reference to an 
admirably written passage in Mr. Palgrave’s travels' which is 
essentially unfair to Al-Islam. The author has had ample 
opportunities of comparing creeds : of Jewish blood and born a 
Protestant, he became a Catholic and a Jesuit (Pere Michel 
Cohen)® in a Syrian convent ; he crossed Arabia as a good Moslem 
and he finally returned to his premier amour, Anglicanism. But 
his picturesque depreciation of Mohammedanism, which has found 
due appreciation in more than one popular volume,® is a notable 
specimen of special pleading, of the ad captandum in its modern 
and least honest form. The writer begins by assuming the arid 
and barren Wahhabi-ism, which he had personally studied, as a 
fair expression of the Saving Faith. What should we say to a 
Moslem traveller who would make the Calvinism of the sourest 
Covenanter, model, genuine and ancient Christianity ? What 
■would sensible Moslems say to these propositions of Professor 
Maccovius and the Synod of Dort ; — Good works are an obstacle 
to salvation. God does by no means will the salvation of all men ; 
He does will sin and He destines men to sin, as sin ? What would 
they think of the Inadmissible Grace, the Perseverance of the 
Elect, the Supralapsarian and the Sublapsarian and, finally, of a 
Deity the author of man’s existence, temptation and fall, who 
deliberately pre-ordains sin and ruin ? “ Father Cohen ” carries 

out into the regions of the extreme his strictures on the one grand 
vitalising idea of Al-Islam, “There is no god but God^”; and 
his deduction concerning the Pantheism of force sounds unreal and 

1 Chapt. viii. "Narrative of a Year’s Journey through Central and Eastern 
Arabia" (London; Macmillan, 1865). 

1 The Soc. Jesu has, I believe, a traditional conviction that converts of 
Israelitic blood bring only misfortune to the Order. 

3 I especially allude to an able but most superficial book, the " Ten Great 
Keligions " by James F. Clarke (Boston, Osgood, 1876), which caricatures and 
exaggerates the false portraiture of Mr. Palgrave. The writer's admission that 
" Something is always gained by learning what the believers in a system have 
to say in its behalf," clearly shows us the man we have to deal with and the 
" depths of his self-consciousness." 

4 But how could the Arabist write such hideous grammar as " La llah ilia 
Allah. ” tor " La ilaha (accus.) ill' Allah? ” 
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unsound compared with the sensible remarks upon the same sub- 
ject by Dr. Badger ^ who sees the abstruseness of the doctrine and 
does not care to include it in hard and fast lines or to subject it 
to mere logical analysis. Upon the subject of “ Predestination ” 
Mr. Palgrave quotes, not from the Koran, but from the Ahadis, 
or Traditional Sayings of the Apostle; but what importance, 
however, attaches to a legend in the Mischnah, or Oral 
Law, of the Hebrews utterly ignored by the Written Law ? 
He joins the many in complaining that even the mention 
of “ the love of God” is absent from Mohammed’s theology, 
burking the fact that it never occurs in the Jewish scrip- 
tures, and that the genius of Arabic, like Hebrew, does 
not admit the expression : worse still, he keeps from his reader 
such Koranic passages as, to quote no other, “ Allah loveth you 
and will forgive your sins ” (iii. 29). He pities Allah for having 
‘‘no son, companion or counsellor” and, of course, he must 
equally commiserate Jehovah. Finally his views of the lifeless- 
ness of Al-Islam are directly opposed to the opinions of Dr. 
Leitner and the experience of all who have lived in Moslem lands. 
Such are the ingenious but not ingenuous distortions of fact, the 
fine instances of the pathetic fallacy, and the noteworthy illus- 
trations of the falsehood of extremes, which have engendered 
“ Mohammedanism a Relapse : the worst form of Monotheism, 


1 p. ggS " Muhammad” in vol. iii. Dictionary of Christian Biography 
See also the Iliustration of the Mohammedan Creed, etc., from AI-Ghaz£ili 
introduced (pp. 72-77) into Bell and Sons' “History of the Saracens" by 
Simon Ockley, B.D. (London, 1878). I regret that some Orientalist did not 
correct the proofs; everybody will not detect "Al-Lauh al-Mahfuz" (the 
Guarded Tablet) in " Allauh ho'hnehphoad" (p, 171) ; and this but a pinch out 
of a camel-load, 

2 The word should have been Arianism. This “ heresy ” of the early 
Christians was much aided by the "Discipline of the Secret," supposed 
to be of apostolic origin, which concealed from neophytes, catechumens, and 
penitents all the higher mysteries, like the Trinity, the Incarnation, the 
Metastoicheiosis (transubstantiation), the Real Presence, the Eucharist, and 
the Seven Sacraments ; when Arnobius could ask. Quid Deo cum vino 
est? and when Justin, fearing the charge of Polytheism, could expressly 
declare the inferior nature of the Son to the Father. Hence the creed was 
appropriately called Symbol, i.c. Sign of the Secret. This "mental reserva- 
tion ” lasted till the Edict of Toleration, issued by Constantine in the fourth 
century, held Christianity secure when divulging her "mysteries"; and it 
allowed Arianism to become l]ii popular creed. 
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and which have been eagerly seized upon and further deformed 
by the authors of popular books, that is, volumes written by 
those who know little, for those who know less. 

In Al-Rashid’s day a nnighty change had passed over the 
primitive simplicity of Al-Islam, the change to which faiths and 
creeds, like races and empires and all things sublunary, are 
subject. The proximity of Persia and the close intercourse 
with the Grmco-Romans had polished and greatly modified the 
physiognomy of the rugged old belief ; all manner of meta- 
physical subtleties had ciopped up, with the usual disintegrating 
effect, and some of these threatened even the unity of the 
Godhead. Musaylimah, Al-Aswad and Aywalah bin Ka’b 
had left traces of their handiwork ; Avhilst Karmat was about to 
preach and the Mutazilites (separatists or secessors) actively 
propagated their doctrine of a created and temporal Koran. 
The Kharijl or Ibazi, Avho rejects and reviles Abi'i Turab (Caliph 
All), contended passionately with the Shi'ah who reviles and 
rejects the other three “Successors”; and these sectarians, 
favoured by the learned, and by the Abbasides in their jealous 
hatred of the Dmmiades, Avenl to the extreme length of the 
Ali-Ilahi — The God-makers of All — whilst the Dahri and the 
Zindik, the Mimdanist and the Agnostic, proposed to SAveep aAvay 
the Avhole edifice. The iieo-Platonism and Gnosticism Avhich 
had not essentially affected Christendom,^ found in Al-Islam a 
rich fallow, and gained strength and luxuriance by the solid 
materialism and stolid conservatism of its basis. Such Avere a few 
of the distracting and resolving influences Avhich Time had brought 
to bear upon the True Believer and Avhich, after some half a 
dozen generations, had separated the several schisms by a Avider 
breach than that Avhich yaAAms betAveen Orthodox, Romanist, 
and Liithei-an. Nor Avas this scandal in Al-Islam abated until 
the Tartar sword applied to it the sharpest remedy. 


1 The Gnostics played rather a fantastic role in Christiainty with their 
Demiurge, their iEonogony, their jEons by syzygies or couples, their Maio 
and Sabscho and their beatified bride of Jesus, Sophia Achamolh ; and some 
of them descended to absolute absurdities, e.g. the Tascodrugilte and the 
Pattalorhinchitm, who during prayers placed theii fingers upon their noses or 
in their month.s, &c., reading literally Psalm cxli. 3. 
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B. — Woman. 


The next point I propose to consider is the position of woman- 
hood in The Nights, so curiously at variance with the stock ideas 
concerning the Moslem home and domestic polity still prevalent, 
not only in England, but throughout Europe. Many readers of 
these volumes have remarked to me with much astonishment that 
they find the female characters more remarkable for decision, 
action, and manliness than the male ; and are wonderstruck by 
their masterful attitude and by the supreme influence they 
exercise upon public and private life. 

I have glanced at the subject of the sex in Al-Islam to such 
an extent throughout my notes that little remains here to be 
added. Women, all the world over, are what men make them ; 
and the main charm of Amazonian fiction is to see how they live 
and move and have their being without aid masculine. But it is 
the old ever -new fable 

“ Who drew the Lion vanquished ? ’Twas a man I ' 

The books of the Ancients, written in that stagfe of civilisation 
when the sexes are at civil war, make women even more than 
in real life the cieatures of their masters : hence from the dawn 
of literature to the present day the sex has been the subject 
of disappointed abuse and eulogy almost as unmerited. Eccle- 
siastes, perhaps the strangest specimen of an “ inspired volume” 
the woild has yet produced, boldly declares, “One (upright) 
man among a thousand I have found ; but a woman among all 
have I not found ” (vii. 28), thus confirming the pessimism of 
Fetionius : — 

Fenima nulla bona est, et si bona contigit iilla 

Nescio quo fato res mala facta bona est. 

In the Psalms again we have the old sneer at the three 
insatiables, Hell, Earth and Feminine Concupiscence (os vulva)', 
and Rabbinical learning has embroidered these and other texts, 
producing a truly hideous caricature. A Pladis attributed to 
Mohammed runs, “They (women) lack wits and faith. When 
Eve was created Satan rejoiced saying : — Thou art half of my 
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host, the trustee of my secret, and my shaft wherewith I shoot and 
miss not ! ” Another tells us, “ I stood at the gate of Heaven, 
and lo! most of its inmates were poor, and I stood at the gate 
of Hell, and lo! most of its inmates were women.'” “ Take care 
of the glass phials!” cried the Prophet to a camel-guide, singing 
with a sweet voice. Yet the Meccan apostle made, as has been 
seen, his own household produce two perfections. The blatant 
popular voice follows with such “dictes” as, “ Women are made 
of nectar and poison” ; “Women have long hair and short wits,” 
and so forth. Nor are the Hindus behindhand. Woman has 
fickleness implanted in her by Nature like the flashings of lightning 
(Katha s.s. i. 147) ; she is valueless as a straw to the heroic mind 

(169) ; she is hard as adamant in sin and soft as flour in fear 

(170) , and, like the fly, she quits camphor to settle on compost 
(ii. 17). “ What dependence is there in the crowing of a hen ? ” 
(women’s opinions) says the Hindi proverb : also “A virgin with 
grey hairs ! ” (i.«. a monster); and “ Wherever wendeth a fair face 
a devil wendeth with her.” The same superficial view of holding 
woman to be lesser (and very inferior) man is taken generally by 
the classics ; and Euripides distinguished himself by misogyny, 
although he dr&w the beautiful character of Alcestis. Simonides, 
more merciful than Ecclesiastes, after naming his swine-women, 
dog-women, cat-women, etc., ends the decade with the admirable 
bee-woman thus making ten per cent, honest. In mediaival or 
Germanic Europe the doctrine of the Virgin-mother gave the sex 
a status unknowm to the ancients except in Egypt, where Isis 
was the help-mate and completion of Osiris, in modern parlance 
“ The Woman clothed with the Sun.” The kindly and courtly 
Palmerin of England, in whose pages “ gentlemen may find their 
choice of sweet inventions and gentlewomen be satisfied with 
courtly expectations,” suddenly blurts out, “ But in truth women 
are never satisfied by reason, being governed by accident or 
appetite” (chapt. xlix.). 

The Nights, as might be expected from the emotional 
East, exaggerates these views. Women are mostly “ Sectaries 
of the god Wunsch”; beings of impulse, blown about by 

I “ Kitab al-’Unwan fi Makaid al-Niswan " =Tbe Book of tlio Beginnings 
on the Wiles of Womankind (Lane i. 38). 
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every gust of passion; stable only in instability; constant 
only in inconstancy. The false ascetic, the perfidious and 
murderous crone, and the old hag-procuress who pimps like 
Unini Kulsum,' for mere pleasure in the luxury of sin, are drawn 
with an e.xperienced and loving hand. Yet not the less do we 
meet with examples of the dutiful daughter, the model lover 
matronly in her affection, the devoted wife, the perfect mother, 
the saintly devotee, the learned preacher, Univira the cha.ste 
widow, and the self-sacrificing heroic woman. If we find (night 
clxxi.) the sex described as 

An offal cast by Idtes where’er they list, 
and the studied insults of night ccxxi., we also come upon 
admirable sketches of conjugal happiness and, to mention 
no other, Shahryar's attestation to Shahrazad’s excellence 
in the clianning last pages of the Nights.* Il is the same with 
the Katha, whose praise and dispraise are equally enthusiastic; 
eg,, “ Women of good family are guided by their own virtue, the 
sole eflicient chamberlain ; but the Lord Himself can hardly 
guard the unchaste. Who can stem a furious stream and a 
frantic woman ? ” (i. 328). “ Excessive love in woman is your 
only hero for daring ” (i. 339), “ Thus fair ones, naturally feeble, 
bring about a series of evil actions which engender discontent 
and aversion to the world ; but here and there you will find a 
virtuous woman who adorneth a glorious house as the streak of 
the moon arrayeth the breadth of the Heavens ” (i. 346), “ So 
you see, King, honourable matrons are devoted to their husbands 
and 'tis not the case that women are always bad" (ii. 624). 
And there is true wisdom in that even balance of feminine 

1 This person was one of the Amsal or Exempla of Arabian history, and 
she lived a life of peculiar infamy. For her ffrsl thirty years she whored; 
during the next three decades she pimped for friend and foe ; and during the 
last third of her life she was hediiddeu by age and infirmities. These proverbial 
models will be found quoted and e.xplained by tho.se who care to study the 
subject in the Arahum Pioverbia, ArabUt et Lalmt, Commentarii illustiavit 
Freytag, 3 vols. Bonnae, 1831-43. 

2 And modern Moslem feeling upon the subject has apparently under- 
gone a change. Ashraf Khan, the Afghan poet, sings : — 

Since I, the parted one, have come the secrets of the world lo ken. 

Women in hosts therein I find, but few {and very few) of men. 

And the Oomanli proverb is, " Of ten men nine are women ! " 
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qualities advocated by our Hindu-Hindi class-book the Toti- 
naiuah or Parrot volume. The perfect woman has seven 
requisites. She must not always be merry (i), nor sad (2); she 
must not always be talking (3), nor silently musing (4) ; she must 
not always be adorning herself (5), nor neglecting her person (6) ; 
and (7) at all Limes she must be moderate and self-possessed. 

The legal status of womankind in Al-Iskun is exceptionally 
high, a fact of which Europe has often been assiued, although 
the truth has not even yet penetrated into the popular brain. 
Nearly a century ago ouo Mirza Abii Talib Khan, an Amildar 
or revenue collector, after living two years in London, wrote an 
“apology" for, or rather a vindication of, his countrywomen 
which is still worth reading and quoting.^ Nations are but 
superhcial judges of one another : where customs differ they 
often remark only the salient distinctive points which, when 
examined, prove to be of minor importance. Europeans seeing 
and hearing that women in the East are “cloistered" as the 
Grecian matron was woni sVSoi' neueiv and oiKoupiw ; that wives, 
may not walk out with Ihcii husbands and cannot accompany 
them to “balls and parties”; moreover, that they are always 
liable, like the ancient Plebrew, to the mortification of the “ sister- 
wife," have most ignorantly determined that they are mere 
serviles and that their lives are not worth living. Indeed, a 
learned lady, bliss Marlincau, once visiting a Plarem went into 
ecstasies of pity and sorrow because the poor things knew nothing 
of— say trigonometry and the use of the globes. Sonniui thought 
otherwise, and my experience, like that of all old dwellers in the 
East, is directly opposed to this conclusion. 

I have noted (night cmlxii.) that Mohammed, in the 
fifth year of his reign, “ after his ill-advised and scandalous 

1 His Persian paper " On the Vindiaition of the Liberties of the Asiatic 
Women " was translated and printed in the Asiatic Animal Register for iSoi 
(pp. 100-107) ; it is quoted by Dr. Jon. Scott (Iiitrod. voi. i. p. xxxiv. e( seq.) 
and by a host of writers. He alsp wrote a book of Travels, translated by 
Prof. Charles Stewart in i8io and re-issued (3 vols, 8vo.) in 1S14. 

2 The beginning of which I date from the Hijrab, lit. = the separation, 
popularly “ The Flight.” Stating the case broadly, it has become the practice 
of modern writers to look upon Moliammed as an honest enthusiast at Meccah 
and an unscrupulous despot at Al-Madinah, a view which appears to me 
eminently unsound and unfair, In a private station the Meccan Prophet was 
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marriage' with his foster-daughter Zaynab, established the f-Iijdb 
or veiling of women ; probably an exaggeration of local usage : a 
modified separation of the sexes, which extended and still extends 
even to the Badawi, must long have been customary in Arabian 
cities, and its object was to deliver the sexes from temptation, as 
the Koran says (xxxiii. 53), “purer will this (practice) be for your 
hearts and their hearts.®” The women, who all the world over 
delight in restrictions which tend to their honour, accepted it 
willingly and still affect it ; they do not desire a liberty or rather a 
license which they have learned to regard as inconsistent with their 
time-honoured notions of feminine decorum and delicacy; and 
they would think very meanly of a husband who permitted them to 
be exposed, like hetairm, to the public gaze.® As Zubayr Pasha, 
exiled to Gibraltar for another’s treason, said to my friend. General 
Buckle, after visiting quarters evidently laid out by a jealous 
husband, “We Arabs think that when a man has a precious 
jewel, ’tis wiser to lock it up in a box than to leave it about for 

famed as a good citi/en, teste his title Al-Amin = tho Trusty. But when driven 
from his home by the pag.an faction he became do facto as dc jure a king ; 
nay, a royal pontiff ; and the preacher was merged in the Conqueror of hi.s 
foes and the Commander of the Faithful. His rule, lilte that of all Easlom 
rulers, was stained with blood; but, assuming as true all the crimes and 
cruelties with which Christians oltarge him and whioli Mo.sloms confess, they 
were mere blots upon a glorious and eiitluisiabtic life, euthng in a most 
exemplary death, compared with the tissue of horrors and havoclc which tlie 
Law and the Prophets attribute to Moses, to Josliua, to Samuel, and to the 
patriarchs and prophets, by express commandment of Jehovah, 

1 It was not, however, incestuous : the scandal came from its ignoring 
the Arab "pundonor,” 

2 The " opportunism " of Mohammed has been made a matter of obloquy 
by many who have not reflected and discovered that time-serving is the very 
essence of "Revelation.” Says the Rev. W. Smith ("Pentateuch," chapt. 
xiit ), " As the journey (Exodus) proceeds, so law;, originate from tlie accidents 
of the way", and he applies this to successive decrees (Numbers xxvi. 32-36; 
xxvii. 8-11 and xxxvi, i-g) holding it indirect internal evidence of Mosaic 
authorship (?), Another tone, however, is used in the case of Al-Islam. " And 
now, that he might not stand in awe of his wives any longer, ihim comes a 
revelatiaii" says Ockley, in his bluff and homely style, which admits such phrases 
as " the impostor has the impudence to say." But wlty, in common licmssty, 
refuse to the Koran the concessions freely made to the Torah ? It is a mere 
petitio principii to argue that the latter is " inspired " wlille the former is nut , 
moreover, although we may be called upon to believe things beyonii Reason, it 
is hardly fair to requiie our behalf in thing! eoiilraiy to Reason, 

3 This is noticed in my wife's volume on The Inner Lite of Syria, 
vol. i chapt. xii. 155. 

VOL. vm. M 
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anyone to take.’’ The Eastern adopts the instinctive, the Western 
prefers the rational, method. The former jealously guards the 
treasure, surrounds it with all precautions, fends off from it all 
risks, and if the treasure go astray, kills it. The latter, after 
placing it m evidence upon an eminence in ball dress with back and 
bosom bare to the gaze of society, a bundle of charjus exposed 
to every possible seduction, allows it to take its own way, and if 
it be misled, he kills or tries to kill the misleador. It is a fiery 
trial ; and the few who safely pass through it may claim a higher 
standpoint in the moral world than those who have never been 
sorely tried. But the crucial question is whether Christian 
Europe has done wisely in offering such temptations, 

The second and main objection to Moslem custom is the 
marriage-system, which begins with a girl being wedded to a 
man whom she knows only by hearsay. This was the habit of our 
forbears not many generations ago, and it still prevails ainong.st 
noble houses in Southern Europe, where a lengthened study of 
it leaves me doubtful whether the “love-marriage,” as it is called, 
or wedlock with an utter stranger, evidently the two extremes, is 
likely to prove the happier. The “ sister-wife ” is or would be a 
sore trial to monogamic races like those of Northern Europe, 
where Caia, all but the equal of Caius in most points mental 
and physical, and superior in some, not unfrequently proves her- 
self the “ man of the family,” the “ only man in the boat.’' But 
in the East, where the sex is far more delicate, where a girl is 
brought up in polygamy, where religious reasons separate her 
from her husband, during pregnancy and lactation, for three suc- 
cessive years ; and where often enough like the Mormon damsel 
she would hesitate to “ nigger it with a one-wife-inan,” the case 
assumes a very different aspect, and the load, if burden it be, falls 
comparatively light. Lastly, the “ patriarchal household ” is 
mostly confined to the grandee and the richard, whilst Holy Law 
and public opinion, neither of which can openly be disregarded, 
assign command of the household to the equal or first wife, and 
jealously guard the rights and privileges of the others. 

Mirza Abu Talib, “ the Persian Prince,^ ” offers six reasons 

I Mirza preceding the name means Mister, and following it Prince 
Addison's “ Vision of Mirza ” (Spectator No, isg) is therefore "The Vision 
of Mister.” 
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why “the liberty of the Asiatic women appears less than that oi 
the Europeans,” ending with, 

ril fondly place on either eye 

The man that can to this reply. 

He then lays down eight points in which the Moslem wife has 
greatly the advantage over her Christian sisterhood ; and we may 
take his first as a specimen. Custom, not contrary to law, invests 
the Mohammedan mother with despotic government of the 
homestead, slaves, servants and children, especially the latter ; 
she alone directs their early education, their choice of faith, their 
marriage, and their establishment in life ; and in case of divorce 
she takes the daughters, the sons going to the sire. She has also 
liberty to leave her home, not only for one or two nights, but for 
a week or a fortnight, without consulting her husband ; and whilst 
she visits a strange household, the master and all males above 
fifteen are forbidden the Harem. But the main point in favour 
of the Moslem wife is her being a “ legal sharer ” : inheritance is 
secured to her by Koranic law; she must be dowered by the 
bridegroom to legalise marriage, and all she gains is secured to 
her; whereas in England a “Married Woman’s Property Act” 
was completed only in 1882 after many centuries of the grossest 
abuses. 

Lastly, Moslems and Easterns in general study and intelli- 
gently study the art and mystery of satisfying the physical woman. 
In my Foreword I have noticed among barbarians the system of 
‘■making men,^” that is, of teaching lads first arrived at puberty 
the nice conduct of the instrumentum paratum planlandis civibus; 
a branch of the knowledge-tree which our modern education 
grossly neglects, theieby entailing untold miseries upon indi- 
viduals, families, and genei-atious.“ The mock virtue, the most 

1 And women. The course of instruction lasts from a few clays to a year, 
and the period of puberty is feted by magical lites and often by some form of 
mutilation. It is described by Waltz, Rdclus and Schoolciaft, Pdchiiel- 
Loecksa, Collins, Dawson, Thomas, Brough Smyth, Reverends Bulnier and 
Taplm, Carlo Wilhelmi Wood, A. W. Howilt, C. Z, Muhas (Mem de la Soc 
Anthrop, Allemande, 1882, p, 265) and by Professor Mantegazza (ohapt, i.) for 
whom see m/m. 

2 '* There is one woid I might like to ofTcr for thought and consideration 
in both a religious and moral point of view. It is difficuU to say it, because it 
cuts two ways, and I am bound to say that this question never struck mo at 
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immodest modesty of England and of the United States in the 
xixtb century, pronounces the subject foul and fulsome: “Society” 
sickens at all details ; and hence it is said abroad that the English 
have the finest women in Europe and least know how to use them. 
Throughout the East such studies are aided by a long series of 
volumes, many of them written by learned physiologists, by men 
of social standing, and by religious dignitaries high in office. The 
Egyptians especially delight in aphrodisiac literature treating, as 
the Turks say, de la partie au-dessous de la laille ; and from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand copies of a new work, usually 
lithographed in cheap form, readily sell off. The pudibnnd Lane 
makes allusion to and quotes (A. N. i. 216) one of the most 
outspoken, a 4to. of 464 pages, called the Plalbat al-Kumayt or 
“Race-Course of the Bay Horse," a poetical and horsey term for 

all till I came to live in England after my husband's death, because abroad 
it does not exist, it is an English growth. I think innocence and ignorance 
are too much confounded, and yet they have no connection — no relation to 
each other. I believe that half the crime, and misery, and ruined bodies and 
souls, and the fall of families proceeds from ignorance, not from knoiokdge. Are 
there not wise and good educated moral people who could obviate this ? Is 
there w way of having a little physiological instruction, at once religious and 
scientific, with which parents, or guardians, or pastors could open the eyes of 
a boy of ten, and a girl of thirteen, to show them the straight path ? I see so 
many parents utterly unfit to have children, and to bring them up, They will 
cry out " Fie I for shame ; what I take the bloom off the feacli ? if the world is 
horrid, we would so much rather onr dear children did not find it out as long 
as possible, not till they are grown up men and women and married." Then 
all I have got to say is, one day the beautiful bloom on the skin of the peach 
that is cut open will show you the whole inside rotten to the core. You cannot 
keep your dailing under a glass case and lock it up in a room, and if you did 
Evil would come down the chimney. There are bad companions, there are 
public schools, there are dictionaries, there are infamous nurses ; and now-a- 
days there is cheap indecent literature [leaflets telling the young people where 
to buy it are inserted in their newspapers] and prints, and some suggestive 
plays. Nature begins to speak, but the child does not imdersland its language, 
and when it does know, it is too late. A religious man may shut his eyes, and 
contemplate the final scene on the death bed, when the poor soul would say, 
‘ Oh, my God! in what a condition am I to appear before you ; I have misused 
all the gifts of my body my whole life long, but I did not know. My father 
and mother, what did they do ? They told me not to go too near the fire, 
lest my pinafore should catch ; they told me not to eat the nightshade from 
the hedges, because it would poison me ; they lold me not to play with strange 
dogs lest they should bite me : they told me not to play with the dirty little 
boys in the streets lest I should become vulgar, and so on ad infinitum. But they 
never told me the most important thing; I was never allowed to know for 
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grape wine. AttribuLed by D’blerbelot to tlie Kazi Shams al-Din 
Mohammed, it is wholly upon the subject of wassail and women 
till the last few pages, when his reverence exclaims ; — “ This much, 
0 reader, I have recounted, the better thou mayst know what 
to avoid ’’ ; and so forth, ending with condemning all he had 
praised.’- Even the divine and historian Jalal al-Dln al-Siyuti is 
credited with having written, though the authorship is much dis- 
puted, a work entitled “ Kitab al-Izah fi ’ihn al-Nikah = The 
Book of Exposition in the Science of Coition : my copy, a litho- 
graph of 33 pages, undated, but e-vidently Cairene, begins with 
exclaiming, “ Alhamdolillah — Laud to the Lord who adorned the 
virginal bosom with breasts 1 ” To the same amiable theologian 
are also ascribed the “Kitab Nawdzir al-Ayk fi al-Nayk" = Green 
Splendours of the Copse in Copulation, an abstract of the “ Kitab 


what my body -was made, what I could do with it and fiilist not do with 
it, or what were the consequences of one course, and what of the other, — 
that was too '' shocking "—until I was well lost, and, then too Me, I understood. 
I have lost the blessings of paternity (or maternity, according to sex), I am a 
mass of disease, and, my God ! they say You are Just, and yet I am to be lost 
eternally, whilst these parents who deserve my curse, are to go to Heaven,' 
This is to my eyes how that matter stands ; let parents and guardians look 
to it for themselves. I know a father who, as each son’s tenth birthday was 
kept, took him into his study and told him everything, and explained the 
consequences of well doing, and the consequences of evil doing; and he 
finished up, ' Never tell a lie, never break a promise, never betray a secret, 
owe no man sixpence, and fight when you ought to.’ There were four boys, 
and they all turned out moral men and gentlemen. The purest woman I have 
ever known was told everything by a bad companion at eight years old ; the 
mother was one of those who 'preserve the bloom.' The child was observed to 
pine and dwindle away, but nobody could account for it. The father being 
called away one night the child slept with the mother, who heard the little 
thing sobbing at various intervals of the night. Taking it in her arms, she 
said, ' Child I you are breaking my heart, what is it ? ' The child throwing 
her arms round her mother’s neck, said, ‘ Oh mother, mother, is it true ? ’ and 
gradually it all came out. ‘Yes I child,' she answered, 'It is perfectly true, and 
God made it, it is a law of Nature, Never tliink of it again, and never mention 
it to your sisters or anybody else.’ The cliild’s mind was perfectly settled, 
she grew quite well and happy, and she has often told me since that the 
subject never crossed her mind after, and, as I have said, she is the purest 
woman I know, and the best of wives. If these matters came in a proper, 
natural way, in a course of religious and scientific instruction, would it not 
do away with all these moral sores ? "—Lady Burton in The Hummiitimau, 
Novr, 1894. 

I Similarly certain Australian tribes act scenes of rape and pederasty, 
saying to the young, If you do this you will be killed. 
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al-Wishah fi fawaid al-Nikah ” = Book of the Zone on Coition- 
boon, Of the abundance of pornograpliic literature we may judge 
from a list of the following seven works, given in the second page 
of the “ Kitab Ruju’a al-Shaykh ila Sabah fi 'l-Kuwwat ’ala '1 
Bah' ” = Book of Age-rcjuvenescencc in the power of Concu- 
piscence ; it is the work of Ahmad bin Sulaj man, suriiamed 
Ibn Kamfil Pasha. 

1. Kitab al-Bah by Al-Nahli. 

2. Kitab al-'Ars wa al-’Arais (Book of the Bridal and the 
Brides) by Al-Jiihiz. 

3. Kitab al-Kiyiin (Maiden’s Book) by Ibn Hdjib al-Nu’man. 
Kitab al-Izah fi asrar al-Nikah (Book of the Exposition on 

the Mysteries of Married Fruition). 

5. Kitab Jami’ al-Lizzah (The Compendium of Pleasure) by 
Ibn Samsamani, 

6. Kitdb Barjan (Yarjdn ?) wa Janilub® (? ?). 

7. KitMr al-Munakahah wa al-Mufatahah fi Asniif al-Jinid’ wa 
Alatili, by Aziz al-Din al-Masihi.” 

To these I may add theLizzat al-Nisd (Pleasures of Women), 
a text-book in Arabic, Persian and liindoslani ; it is a translation 
and a very poor attempt, omitting much from, and adding naught 
to, the famous Sanskrit work Ananga-Ranga (Stage of the 
Bodiless One, i.c, Cupido) or Hindu Art of Love (Ars Amoris 


1 "Bah" is the jiopular term for the amatory appetite; hence such works 
are called Kutub al-Bdh, lit.=Bool[.s of Lust, 

2 I can make nothing of this title, nor can those whom I have consulted; 
my only explanation is that they may be fanciful names proper. 

3 Amongst the Greeks we find erotic specialists (i) Aristides of the Libri 
Milesi; (z) Astyanassa, the follower of Helen who wrote on audrogynisation; 
(3) Gyrene the artist of amatory Tabollm or cx-voto,s offered to Priapus; (4) 
Elephantis the poetess who wrote on Varia couciibitis genera; (5) Evemerus 
whose Sacra Histaria, preserved in a fragment of Q, Ennius, was collected by 
Hieronymus Columna; ( 0 ) Hemitheon of the Sybaritic books; (7) Miisajus 
the lyrist ; (8) Niko the Samian girl ; (9) Philmnis, the poetess of Amatory 
Pleasures, in Athen. viii. 13, attributed to Polycrates the Sopliist ; (10) Protago- 
rides, Amatory Conversations ; (ii) Sotades the Mantinrean who, says Suidas, 
wrote the poem " Cinredica" ; (iz) Sphodrlas the Cynic, his Art of love ; and 
(13) Trepsicles, Amatory Pleasirres. Amongst the Romans we have Aeclituus, 
Annianus (in Ausonius), Anser, Bassus Eubins, Plelvius Cinna, Laevius (of 
lo and the Erotopmgnion), Memraius, Cicero (to Cerellia), Pliny the Younger, 
Sabellus (de modo coeuudi) ; Siseuna, the pathic Poet and translator of 
Milesian Fables, and Sulpitia the modest erotist. For these see the Dictiomiaire 
Brotique of Blondean, pp, ix, and x. (Paris, Liseux, 1885), 
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Iiidica)/ I have copies of it in Sanskrit and Marathi, Guzrati and 
Hindostani : the latter is an unpaged 8vo. of 66 pages, including 
eight pages of most grotesque illustrations showing the various 
Asan (the FiguiEe Veneris), which seem to be the triumphs of 
contortionists. These pamphlets lithographed in Bombay are 
broad cast over the land.“ 

It must not be supposed that such literature is purely and 
simply aphrodisiacal. The learned Sprenger, a physician as well 
as an Arabist, says (Al-Mas’udi, p. 384) of a tractate by the 
celebrated Rhazes in the Leyden Library, “The number of curious 
observations, the correct and practical ideas, and the novelty of 
the notions of Eastern nations on these subjects, which are con- 
tained in this book, render it one of the most important productions 
of the medical literature of the Arabs.” I can conscientiously 
recommend to the Anthropologist a study of the “ Kutub 
al-13ah.” Moreover, the conscientious study would be useful 
to humanity by teaching the use and unteaching the abuse 
of the Malthusian system, whereby the family is duly limited to 
the necessities of society. 

C. — Pornography. 

Here it will be advisable to supplement what was said in my 
Foreword (p. xxiv.) concerning the turpiloqumn of The Nights. 
Readers who have perused the ten” volumes will probably agree 
with me that the iiaiVe indecencies of the text are rsdher gaudissom 
than prurience ; and, when delivered with mirth and humour, they 
are rather the “ excrements of wit” than designed for debauching 
the mind. Crude and indelicate with infantile plainness ; even 
gross and, at “times” nasty, in their terrible frankness, they 

1 It has been translated from the Sanskidt and annotated by A. F. F. and 
B. F. R. Reprint : Cosmopoli : mdccclxxxv. : for the Kamashastra Society, 
London and Benares, and for private circulation only. The first print has 
been exhausted and a reprint will presently appear. 

2 The local press has often proposed to abate this nuisance of erotic publi- 
cation, which is most debasing to public morals already perverted enough. But 
the " Empire of opinion " cares very little for such matters and, in the matter 
of the " native press," generally seems to seek only a quiet life. In England if 
erotic literature were not forbidden by law, few would care to sell or to buy it, 
and only the legal pains and penalties keep up the phenomenally high prices. 

3 [In this edition, eight.] 
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cannot be accused of corrupting suggestiveness or subtle insinua- 
tion of vicious sentiment. Theirs is a coarseness of language, not 
of idea ; they are indecent, not depraved; and the pure and perfect 
naturalness of their nudity seems almost to purify it, showing that 
the matter is rather of manners than of morals. Such throughout 
the East is the language of every man, woman and child, from 
prince to peasant, from matron to prostitute : all are as the 
naive French traveller said of the Japanese : “ si grossiers qu’ils 
ne sfavent noinmer les choses que par leur nom.” This primitive 
stage of language sufficed to draw from Lane and Burckhardt 
strictures upon the “most immodest freedom of conversation in 
Egypt,” where, as all the world over, there are three several 
stages for names of things and acts sensual. First we have the 
mot cm, the popular term, soon followed by the technical and 
scientific, and, lastly, the literary or figurative nomenclature, which 
is often much more immoral because more attractive, suggestive, 
and seductive than the “raw word.” And let me observe that the 
highest civilisation is now retuniing to the language of nature. In 
La Glu of M. J. Ricliepin, a triumph of the realistic school, we 
find such “archaic” expressions as la petee, putain, fouLue ^ la 
six-quatre-dix ; uu fac^tieuse petarade ; tu t’es foutue de, etc. 
Eh vilain bougre ! and so forth.* To those critics who complain 
of these raw vulgarisms and puerile indecencies in The Nights, I 
can reply only by quoting the words said to have been said by 
Dr. Johnson to the lady who complained of the naughty words in 
his dictionary: — “You must have been looking for them, Madam ! ” 
But I repeat (p. xxv.) there is another element in The Nights, 
and that is one of absolute obscenity utterly repugnant to English 
readers, even the least prudish. It is chiefly connected with what 
our neighbours call Lc vice centre nature.^ Upon this subject I 
must offer details, as it does not enter into my plan to ignore 
any theme which is interesting to the Orientalist and the Anthro- 


1 The Spectator (No. irg) complains of an "infamous piece of good 
breeding,” because " men of the town, and particularly those who have been 
polished in France, make use of the most coarse and uncivilised words in our 
anguage, and utter themselves often in such a manner as a down would blush 
to hear.” 

2 Among the wiser ancients, sinning contra naturam was not marrying 
and begetting children. 
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pologist. And they, methinks, do abundant harm who, for shame 
or disgust, would suppress the very mention of such matters : in 
order to combat a great and growing evil deadly to the birth-rate 
—the mainstay of national prosperity — the first requisite is careful 
study. As Albert Bollstoedt, Bishop of Ratisbon, rightly says : — 
Quia malum non evitatum nisi cognitum, idco necesse est cog- 
noscere immundiciem coitus et imilta alia quas docentur in isto 
libro. Equally true are Professor Mantegazza’s words'; Cachcr 
les plaies du cceur humain au nom de la pudeur, ce n’est au 
contraire qu'hypocrisie ou peur. The late Mr. Grote had reason 
to lament that when describing such institutions as the far-famed 
ie/)bs of Thebes, the Sacred Band annihilated at Chaeroneia, 
he was compelled to a reticence which permitted him to touch 
only the surface of the subject. This was inevitable under the 
present rule of Cant“ in a book intended for the public: but the 
same does not apply to my version of The Nights, and now 
I proceed to discuss the matter serieusement, honnfitement, 
historiquement ; to show it in decent nudity not in suggestive 
fig-leaf or feiiillc de vigne. 


D. — Pederasty. 

[It has been deemed necessary to omit from this volurao the 
Article on Pederasty.] 

The pederasty of The Nights may briefly be distributed into 
three categories. The first is the funny form, as the unseemly 
practical joke of masterful Queen Budur and the not les.s hardi 
jest of the slave-princess Zumurrud. The second is in the grim- 
mest and most earnest phase of the perversion, for instance 
where Abu Nowas" debauches the three youths ; whilst in the 

1 Avis au Lecteur, " L'Amour dans IT-Iumanito,” par P, Mantogazza, 
traduit par Emilien Chesneau, Paris, l^etscherin et Chuit, 1886. 

2 See "H. B." (Henry Beyle, French Consul at Civila Vecebia) par 
un des Quarante (Prosper Merimec), ElutheropoHs, Au uidccolxiv. Do 
ITmposture du Nazareen. 

3 Of this peculiar character Ibn Khallikan remarks (ii, 43), " There were 
four poets whose works clearly contraried their characler. Abu al-Alahiyah 
wrote pious poems, himself being an atheist ; Abu Ik kiyma's versos proved 
ilia impotence, yet he was more salacious than a he-goat | Mohammed ibn 
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third form it is wisely and learnedly discussed, to be severely 
blamed, by the Shaykhah or Reverend Woman (night ccccxxiii,). 

To conejude this part of my subject, the 6claircissoinent des 
obscenites. Many readers will regret the absence from The 
Nights of that modesty which distinguishes “ Amadis de Gaul ’’ ; 
whose author when leaving a man and a maid together says, 

“ And nothing shall be here related ; for these and such -like 
things which are conformable neither to good conscience nor 
nature, man ought in reason lightly to pass over, holding them in 
slight esteem as they deserve." Nor have we less respect for 
Palmerin of England who, after a risqud scene, declares, “ Herein 
is no offence offered to the wise by wanton speeches, or en- 
couragement to the loose by lascivious matter.” But these aie 
not Oriental ideas and we must e’en take the Eastern as we find 
him. Pie still holds “ Natunilia non sunt lurpia," together with 
“ Mundis omnia munda " ; and, as Bacon assures us the mixture 
of a lie doth add to pleasure, so the Arab enjoys the startling 
and lively contrast of extreme virtue and horrible vice placed in 
juxtaposition. 

Those who have read through these ten volumes will agree 
with me that the proportion of offensive matter bears a very 
small ratio to the mass of the work. In an age saturated with 
cant and hypocrisy, here and there a venal pen will mourn over 
the “ Pornography ” of The Nights, dwell upon the “Ethics of 
Dirt” and the “ Garbage of the Brothel ” ; and wilt lament the 
“ wanton dissemination (1) of ancient and filthy fiction." This self- 
constituted Censor inorum reads Aristophanes and Plato, Plorace 
and Virgil, perhaps even Martial and Potronius, because “veiled 
in the decent obscurity of a learnod language" ; he allows men 
Latinfe loqui ; but he is scandalised at stumbling-blocks much less 
important in plain English. To he consistent he must begin by 
howdlerising not only the classics, with which boys’ and youths’ 
minds and memories arc soaked aud saturated at schools and 
colleges, but also Boccaccio and Chaucer, Shakespeare and 
Rabelais; Burton, Sterne, Swiff, and a long list of works which 

Hazmi piaised conlentmont, yet he was gieedier than a dog, and Abu 
Nowas hymned the joys of pederasty, j et he was more pasisionate for women 
than a baboon," 
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are yearly reprinted and republished without a word of protest. 
Lastly, why does not this inconsistent puritan purge the Old 
Testament of its hosts of indecent and obscene allusions and 
passages ? But this he will not do, the whited sepulchre 1 To 
the interested critic of the Edinburgh Review (No, 335 of July, 
1886), I return my warmest thanks for his direct and deliberate 
falsehoods ; — lies are one-legged and short-lived, and venom 
evaporates,^ It appears to me that when I show to such men, so 
“respectable” and so impure, a landscape of magnificent pro- 
spects whose vistas are adorned with every charm of nature 
and art, they point their unclean noses at a little heap of muck 
here and there lying in a field-corner. 


I A virulently and unjustly abusive critique never yet injured its object ; in 
fact it is generally the greatest favour an author's unfriends can bestow upon 
him. But to notice in a popular Review books which have been printed but not 
published is hardly in accordance with the established courtesies of literature. 
At the end of ray work I propose to write a paper, " The Reviewer Reviewed," 
which will, amongst other things, explain the motif of the writer of the 
critique and the editor of the Edinburgh. 
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§ V. 

ON THE PROSE-RI-IYME AND THE POETRY 
OF TliE NIGHTS. 

A. — The Saj’a. 

According to promise in my Foreword (p. xxiv.), I here proceed 
to offer a few observalions concerning the Saj’a or rhymed prose, 
and the Sh'ir, or measured sentence, that is, the verse of The 
Nights. The former has in composition, metrical or unmetrical, 
three distinct forms. Saj’a niulawdzi (parallel), the most common, 
is when the ending words of sentences agree in measure, 
assonance, and final letter, in fact our full rhyme : next is Saj’a 
mutarraf (the affluent), when the periods, hcmistichs or couplets 
end in words whose terminal letters correspond, although differing 
in measure and number; and thirdly, Saj’a muwdzanah 
(equilibrium) is applied to the balance which affects words 
corresponding in measure but differing in final letters.^ 

Al-Saj’a, the fine style or style fleuri, also termed Al-Badi’a, 
or euphuism, is the basis of all Arabic euphony. The whole of 
the Koran is written in it ; and the same is the case with the 
Makamat of Al-Hariri and the prime master-pieces of rhetorical 
composition : without it no translation of the lioly Book can 
be satisfactory or final, and where it is not the Assemblies 
become the prose of prose. Thus universally used, the assonance 
has necessarily been abused, and its excess has given rise to 
the saying “Al-Saj’a faj’a” — prose rhyme’s a pest. English 
translators have, unwisely I think, agreed in rejecting it, while 
Germans have not. Mr. Preston assures us that “rhyming 
prose is extremely ungraceful in English and introduces an air 

I For detailed evamples and specimens see p, lo of Gladwin's " Disserta- 
tions on Rhetoric," etc , Calcutta, i8oi. 
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of flippancy”: this was ceitainly not the case with Friedrich 
Ruckert’s version of the great oi'iginal, and I see no reason why 
it should be so or become so in our tongue. Torrens (Prof. p. vii.) 
declares that “the effect of the irregular sentence with the 
iteration of a jingling rhyme is not pleasant in our language" : 
he therefore systematically neglects it and gives his style the 
semblance of being “scamped” with the object of saving study 
and trouble. Mr. Payne (ix. 379) deems it an “ excrescence 
born of the excessive facilities for rhyme afforded by the 
language," and of Eastern delight in antithesis of all kinds 
whether of sound or of thought ; and, aiming elaborately at grace 
of style, he omits it wholly, even in the proverbs. 

The weight of authority was against me, but my plan com- 
pelled me to disregard it. The dilemma was simply either to use 
the Saj’a or to follow Mr. Payne’s method and “arrange the 
disjecta membra of the original in their natural order " ; that is to 
remodel the text. Intending to produce a faithful copy of the 
Arabic, I was compelled to adopt the former and still hold it to be 
the better alternative. Moreover, I question Mr. Payne's dictum 
(ix. 383) that “the Seja-form is utterly foreign to the genius of 
English prose, and its preservation would be fatal to all vigour 
and harmony of style.’ The English translator of Palmerin of 
England, Anthony Muiiday, attempted it in places with great 
success as I have before noted (night dccxcvii) ; and ray late friend 
Edward Eastwick made artistic use of it in his Gulistan. Plad I 
rejected the “ Cadence of the cooing-dove ’’ because un-English, 

1 should have adopted the balanced periods of the Anglican 
marriage service'- or the essentially English system of alliteration, 
requiring some such artful aid to distinguish from the vulgar 
recitative style the elevated and classical tirades in The Nights. 
My attempt has found with reviewers more favour than I 


I For instance ; I, M. | take thee N. | to my wedded -wite, | to have and 
to hold 1 from this day forward, | for better for worse, | for richer for poorer, | 
in sickness and m health, | to love and to cherish, | till death do ns part, etc. 
Here it becomes mere blank verse which is, of course, a defect in prose style, 
In that delightful old French the Saj’a frequently appeared when attention 
was solicited for the titles of books, Le Roman t de la Rose, on tout I'art 
d’amours est enclose. 
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expected; and a Idndly critic writes of it, “These melodious 
fragments, these little eddies of song set lilce gems in the prose, 
have a charming effect on the ear. They come as dulcet 
surprises and mostly recur in highly- wrought situations, or they 
are used to convey a vivid sense of something exquisite in 
nature or art. Their introduction seems due to whim or caprice, 
but really it arises from a profound study of the situation, as if 
the Tale-teller felt suddenly compelled to break into the rhythmic 
strain.” 


Pi. — T he Verse. 


The Shi’r or metrical part of The Nights is considerable, 
amounting to not fewer than ten thousand lines, and these I could 
not but render in rhyme or rather in mono-rhyme. This portion 
has been a bugbear to translators. De Sacy noticed the difficulty 
of the task (p. 283), Lane held the poetry untranslatable because 
abounding in the figure Tajnis, our paronomasia or paragram, of 
which there are seven distinct varieties,' not to speak of other 
rhetorical flourishes. He therefore omitted the greater part of the 
verse as tedious and, through the loss of measure and rhyme, 
“ generally intolerable to the reader." lie proved his position by 
the bald literalism of the passages which he rendered in truly 
prosaic prose, and succeeded in changing the facies and present- 
ment of the work. For the Shi’r, like the Saj’a, is not introduced 
arbitrarily ; and its unequal distribution throughout The Nights 
may be accounted for by rule of art. Some tales, like Ojuar bin 
al-Nu’uman and Tawaddud, contain very little, because the theme 
is historical or realistic ; whilst in stories of love and courtship, 
as that of Rose-in-hood, the proportion may rise to one-fifth of 
the whole. And this is true to nature, Love, as Addison said, 
makes even the mechanic (the British mechanic !) poetical, and 
Joe Hume of material memory once fought a duel about a fair 
object of dispute. 

Before discussing the verse of The Nights it may be advisable 
to enlarge a little upon the prosody of the Arabs. We know 


I See Gladwin, Zw. p. 8 ; Tajnis also is=alliteration (Ibn Khali h 316). 
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nothing of the origin of their poetry, which is Jost in the depths 
of antiquity, and the oldest bards of whom we have any 
remains belong to the famous epoch of the war Al-Basus, which 
would place them about A.D. 500. Moreover, when the Muse 
of Arabia first shows, she is not only fully developed and mature, 
she has lost all her first youth, her beaule du diable, and she is 
assuming the characteristics of an age beyond “ middle age.” 
No one can study the earliest poetry without perceiving that 
it results from the cultivation of centuries, and that it has 
already assumed that artificial type and conventional process 
of treatment which presages inevitable decay, Its noblest 
period is included in the century preceding the Apostolate of 
Mohammed and the oldest of that epoch is the prince of Arab 
songsters, Imr al-Kays, “The Wandering King.” The Christian 
Fa hers characteristically termed poetry Vinum DEEinonorum. 
The stricter Moslems called their bards “ enemies of Allah ’’ ; 
and when the Prophet, who hated verse and could not even 
quote it correctly, was asked who was the best poet of the 
Peninsula, he answered that the “ Man of Al-Kays,” i.c, the 
worshipper of the Priapus-idol, would usher them all into liell. 
Flere he only echoed the general verdict of his countrymen who 
loved poetry and, as a rule, despised poets. The earliest complete 
pieces of any volume and substance saved from the wreck of old 
Arabic literature and familiar in our day are the seven Kasfdahs 
(purpose-odes or tendence-elegies) which are popularly known as 
the Gilded or the Suspended Poems ; and in all of these we find, 
with an elaboration of material and formal art which can go no 
further, a subject-matter of trite imagery and stock ideas which 
suggest a long ascending lino of model ancestors and predecessors. 
Scholars are agreed upon tlie fact that many of the earliest and 
best Arab poets were, as Mohammed boasted himself, unalpha- 
betic^ or rather could neither read nor write. They addressed 

1 He called himself " Nabiyun urami "=illiteratQ prophet ; but only his 
most ignorant followers believe that ha was unable to read and write Ills 
last words, accepted by all traditionists, were ■■ Aatinl dawdta wa kalam '• 
(bring me mk-case and pen) ; upon which the Slii'ah or Persian sectaries base, 
not without probability, a theory that Mohammed intended to write down the 
name of All as his Caliph or successor, when Omar, suspecting the intention 
e-iclaimed, "The Piophet is delirions; have we not the Koran ’ " tlins impiously 
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the car and the mind, not the eye. They “spoke verse," learning 
it by rote, and dictating it to the Rawi, and this reciter again 
transmitted it to the musician whose pipe or zither accompanied 
the minstrel’s song. In fact the general practice of writing began 
only at the end of the first century after The Flight. 

The rude and primitive measure of Arab song, upon which the 
most complicated system of metres subsequently arose, was called 
Al-Rajaz, literally “ the trembling,” because it reminded the 
highly imaginative hearer of a pregnant shc-camel's weak and 
tottering steps. This was the carol of the camel-driver, the 
lover’s lay, and the warrior’s chaunt of the heroic ages ; and its 
simple, unconstrained flow adapted it well for extempore effusions. 
Its merits and demerits have been exleirsivcly discussed amongst 
Arab graminaiians and many, noticing that it was not originally 
divided into hemistichs, make an essential difference between the 
Shd'ir who speaks poetry and the Rajiz who speaks Rajaz, It 
consisted, to describe it technically, of iambic dipodia {•- - u -), 
the first three syllables being optionally long or short. It can 
generally be read like our iambs and, being familiar, is pleasant to 
the English car. The dipodia are repealed either twice or thiice ; 
in the former case Rajaz is held by some authorities, as Al- 
Akhfash (Sa’id ibn Masadah), to bo mere prose. Although 
Labid and Antar composed in iambics, the first Kasidah or 
regular poem in Rajaz was by Al-Aghlab al-Ajibi, temp. 
Mohammed : the Alfiyah-grammar of ibn Mdlik is in Rajaz 
Muzdawij, the hemistichs rhyming and the assonance being 
confined to the couplet. Al-IIariri also affects Rajaz in the third 
and fifth assemblies. So far Arabic metre is true to Nature : in 
impassioned speech the movement of language is iambic : we say 
“ I will, I will," not “I will.” 

For many generations the Sons of the Desert were satisfied 
with Nature's teaching ; the fine perceptions and the nicely trained 
ear of the bard needing no aid from art. But in time came the 
inevitable prosodist under the formidable name of Abu Abd al- 


preveiiting the precaution. However that may be, the legend proves that 
Mohammed could read and write even when not " under inspiration " The 
vulgar idea would arise from a pious intent to add miiacle to the miraoulous 
style of the Koran. 
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Rahman al-Khalil, i. Ahmad, i. Amru, i. Tamim al-Farahidi (of 
the Fardhid sept), al-Azdi (of the Azd clan), al-Yahmadi (of the 
Yahmad tribe), popularly known as Al-Khalilibn Ahmad al-Basri, 
of Bassorah, where he died set. 68 (scanning verses they say), in 
A.H. 170 (=786-87). Ibn Khallikan relates (i. 493) on the 
authority of Hamzah al-Isfahani how this “ father of Arabic 
grammar and discoverer of the rules of prosody” invented the 
science as he walked past a coppersmith’s shop on hearing the 
strokes of a hammer upon a metal basin; “two objects devoid of 
any quality which could serve as a proof and an illustration of 
anything else than their own form and shape, and incapable of 
leading to any other knowledge than that of their own nature.^ ” 
According to others he was passing through the Fullers' Bazar 
at Basrah when his ear was struck by the Dak-dak (jj jj) and 
the Dakak-dakak (jsj of the workmen. In these two 
onomapoetics we trace the expression which characterises the 
Arab tongue ; all syllables are composed of consonant and vowel, 
the latter long or short as Bil and Bit ; or of a vowelled consonant 
followed by a consonant as Bal, Bau (jj). 

The grammarian, true to the traditions of his craft which 
looks for all poetry to the Badawi,“ adopted for metrical details 

1 I cannot but vehemently suspect that this legend was bodily taken from 
much older traditions. We have Jubal, the semi-my tlucal, who, "by the different 
falls of his hammer on the anvil, discovered by ear the first rude music 
that pleased the antediluvian fathers." Then came Pythagoras, of whom 
Macrobius (lib ii.) relates how this Graeco-Egyptian philosopher, passing by a 
smithy, observed that the sounds were grave 01 acute according to the weights 
of the hammers , and he ascertained by experiment that such was the case 
when different weights were hung by strings of the same size. The next 
discovery was that two strings of the same substance and tension, the one 
being double the length of, the other, gave the diapason-interval or an eighth; 
and the same was effected from two strings of similar length and size, the one 
having four times the tension of the other. Belonging to the same cycle of 
invention-anecdotes are Galileo’s discovery of the pendulum by the lustre of the 
Pisan Duomo ; and the kettle-lid, the falling apple, and the copper hook which 
inspired Watt, Newton, and Galvani. Compare the legend of Handel’s 
"Harmonious Blacksmith," a motif (very simple, with variations) which he 
heard a blacksmith singing in his forge, where he took refuge during rain 

2 To what an absurd point this has been carried we may learn from fbn 
Khallikhn (i. 114). A poet addressing a single individual does not say, " My 
friend ! " or " My friends I ’’ but " My two friends ! " (in the dual) hecmisi a 
Badawi required a pair of companions, one to tend the sheep and the other 
pasture the camels, 
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the language of the Desert. The distich, which amongst Arabs is 
looked upon as one line, he named “ Bayt,” nighting-place, tent 
or house ; and the hemistich Misra’ah, the one leaf of a folding 
door. To this “scenic ” simile all the parts of the verse were 
more or less adapted. The metres, our feet, were called 
“ Arkan,” the stakes and stays of the tent; the syllables were 
“Usui” or roots divided into three kinds: the first or “Sabah” 
(the tent-rope) is composed of two letters, a vowelled and a 
quiescent consonant as “ Lam.^” “The Watad ■” or tent-peg 
of three letters is of two varieties; the Majmu’, or united, a 
foot (iamb) in which the first two consonants are moved by vowels, 
and the last is jazmated or made quiescent by apocope as 
“ Lakad ” ; and the Mafriik, or disunited, when the two moved 
consonants are separated by one jazmated, as “ Kabla.” And 
lastly the “ Fasilah ” or intervening space, applied to the main 
pole of the tent, consists of four letters. 

The metres were called Buhfir or “ seas ” (plur. of Bdhr), 
also meaning the space within the tent-walls, the equivoque 
alluding to pearls and other treasures of the deep. Al-Khalil, 
the systeinatiser, found in general use only five Dhirah (circles, 
classes, or groups of metre) ; and he characterised the harmonious 
and stately measures, all built upon the original Rajaz, as Al- 
Tawil (the long),’’ Al-Kdmil (the complete), Al-Wafir (the 
copious), Al-Basit (the extended), and Al-Khafif (the light).” 
These embrace all the Mu’allakdt and the Haraasah, the great 
Anthology of Abu Tamraam; but the crave for variety and the 
extension of foreign intercourse had multiplied wants and 
Al-Khalil deduced, from the original five Dairah, fifteen, to 
which Al-Akhfash (ob. A.D. 830) added a sixteenth, Al-Khabab. 
The Persians extended the number to nineteen : the first four 
were peculiarly Arab; the fourteenth, the fifteenth and seven- 
teenth peculiarly Persian, and all the rest were Arab and Persian.” 

1 For further details concerning the Sabah, Watad and Fasilah, see at 
the end of this Essay the learned remarks of Dr. Steingass. 

2 eg. the Mu'allakats of " Amriolkais,” Tarafah and Zuhayr compared by 
Mr. Lyall (Introduction to Translations) with the metre of Abt Vogler, eg. ; 

Ye know why the forms are fair, ye hear how the tale is told. 

3 e g. the Poem of Hareth which often echoes the hexameter. 

4 Gladwia, p, 80, 
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Arabic metre so far resembles that of Greece and Rome that 
the value of syllables depends upon the “quantity” or position 
of their consonants, not upon accent, as in English and the Neo- 
Latin tongues. Al-Khalil was doubtless familiar with the classic 
prosody of Europe, but he rejected it as unsuited to the genius 
of Arabic and like a true Eastern Gelehrte he adopted a process 
devised by himself. Instead of scansion by pyrrhics and spondees, 
iambs and trochees, anapmsts, and similar simplifications, he 
invented a .system of weights (“wuzun”). Of these there are 
nine^ memorial words used as quantitive signs, all built upon 
the root “fa’l,” which has rendered such notable service to Arabic 
and Hebrew^ grammar and varying from the simple “fa’al,” in 
Persian “ fa’fil,” ( y _ ) to the complicated “ Mutafa’ihm ” 
( kjvj - w - ), anapaest 1 iamb. Thus the pi'osodi.ct would scan the 
Shahnamch of Firdausi as 

Fa'iihin, fa’ulun, fa’uliin, fa’ul. 


These weights also show another pccnlinrity of Arabic verse. 
In English we have few if any spondees : the Arabic contains 
about three longs to one short ; hence its gravity, stateliness, and 
dignity. But these longs again are peculiar, and sometimes 
strike the European ear as slioits, thus adding a dilTiculLy for 
those who would represent Oriental metres by western feet, ictus 
and accent. German Arabists can register an occasional success 
in such attempts ; Englishmen none. My late friend Professor 
Palmer of Cambridge tried the tour dc force of dancing on one 
leg instead of two, and notably failed : Mr. Lyall also strove to 
imitate Arabic metre and produced only prose bewitched.’’ Mr. 

1 Gladwin (p 77) gives only eight, omitting FitTil which he, or his 
author, probably considers the Muz.ihal, imperfect or apocopod form of 
FaTilun, as Mdfa'il of Miifa'ilun l^or the infinite complications of Arabic 
prosody the Khafif (soft breathing) and Sahili (hard breathing) ; the Sadr and 
Aruz (first and last feet), the Ibtida and Zarb (last foot of every line); the 
Hashw (cushion-stuffing) or body-p.ut of verse; the 'Aniud al-Kasidah 
or Al-Musammat (the strong), and other details, I muit refer readers to 
such specialists as Freytag and Sam. Clarice (Proso.lia Arab.ca), and to 
Dr Steingass’s notes ni/ra. 

2 The Flebrew grammarians of the Middle Ages wisely copied their Arab, 
cousins by turning Fa'la into Pael and so forth. 

3 Mr. Lyall, whose "Ancient Arabic Poetry" (Williams and Norgate, 
1885) I reviewed in The Aca.lcmy of 0 „t 3, '85, did the alisohite revor.se of wliat 
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Payne appears to me Lo have wasted trouble in “ observing the 
exterior form of the stanza, the movement of the ihyme, and (as 
far as possible) the identity in number of the syllables composing 
the beits.” There is only one part of his admirable version con- 
cerning which I have heard competent readers complain ; and 
that is the metrical, because here and there it sounds strange to 
their ears. 

I have already stated my conviction that there are two and 
only two ways of translating Arabic poetry into English. One is 
to represent it by good heroic or lyric verse, as did Sir William 
Jones; the other is to render it after French fashion, by measirred 
and balanced Prose, the little sister of Poetry. It is thus and thus 
only that we can preserve the peculiar cachet of the original. This 
old-world Oriental song is spirit-stining as a “ hi ist of that dread 
horn,” albeit the words be thin. It is heady as the “ Golden 
Wine” of Libanus, to the tongue water and brandy to the brain 
— the clean contrary of our nineteenth-century effusions. Techni- 
cally speaking, it can bo vehicled only by the verse of the old 
English ballad or by the prose of the Pook of Job. And Badawi 
poetry is a perfect expositor of Badawi life, especially in the good 
and gladsome old Pagan days ere Al- Islam, like the creed which 
it abolished, overcast the minds of men with its dull grey pall of 
realistic superstition. They combined to form a marvellous 
picture — those contrasts of splendour and squalor amongst the sons 
of the sand. Under airs pure as mthcr, golden and ultramarine 
above and melting over the horizon into a diaphanous green 
which suggested a reflection of Kaf, that unseen mountain-wall 
of emerald, the so-called Desert changed face twice a year ; now 
brown and dry as summer-dust ; then green as liope, beautified 
with infinite verdure and broad sheetings of rain-water, The 
vernal and autumnal shiftings of camp, disruptions of homesteads, 
and partings of kith and kin, friends and lovers, made the life, 

is required : he preserved the metre and sacrificed the rhyme even when it 
naturally suggested itself. Per instance, in the last four lines of No. xli. what 
would he easier than to write — 

Ah sweet and soft wi' thee her wajs ; bethink thee well 1 The day shall be 

When some one favoured as thyself shall find her fair and fain and free ; 

And it she swear that pavting ne’er shall break her woid of constancy, 

When did rose-tinted finger-tip with pacts and pledges e'er agree ? 
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many-sided as it was, vigorous and noble, the outcome of hardy 
frames, strong minds, and spirits breathing the very essence of 
liberty and independence. The day began with the dawn-drink, 
“ generous wine bought with shining ore,” poured into the crystal 
goblet from the leather bottle swinging before the cooling breeze. 
The rest was spent in the practice of weapons ; in the favourite 
arrow-game known as Al-Maysar, gambling which at least had 
the merit of feeding the poor ; in racing, for which the Badawin 
had a mania, and in the chase, the foiay and the fray which 
formed the serious business of his life. And how picturesque the 
hunting scenes ; the greyhound, like the mare, of purest blood ; 
the falcon cast at francolin and coney ; the gazelle standing at 
gaze ; the desert ass scudding over the ground-waves ; the wild 
cows or bovine antelopes browsing with their calves, and the 
ostrich-chickens flocking round the parent bird ! The Musa- 
marah or night-talk round the camp-fire was enlivened by the 
lute-girl and the glee-man, whom the austere Prophet described as 
“ roving distraught in every vale,” and whose motto in lioratian 
vein was, “ To-day we shall drink, to-morrow be sober ; wine this 
day, that day work.” Regularly once a year, during the three 
peaceful months when war and even blood revenge were held 
sacrilegious, the tribes met at Ukadh (Ocaz) and other fair-steads, 
where they held high festival and the bards strave in song and 
prided themselves upon doing honour to women and to the 
successful warriors of their tribe. Brief, the object of Arab life 
was to he — to be free, to be brave, to be wise ; while the 
endeavours of other peoples was and is to have — to have wealth, 
to have knowledge, to have a name; and while moderns make 
their “epitome of life” to be, to do, and to suffer. Lastly the 
Arab’s end was honourable as his life was stirring : few Badawin 
had the crowning misfortune of dying “the straw-death.” 

The poetical forms in The Nights are as follows: — The 
Misri’ah or hemistich is half the “ Bayt ” which, for want of a 
netter word, I have rendered couplet : this, however, though 
formally separated in MSS. is looked upon as one line, one verse ; 
hence a word can be divided, the former part pertaining to the 
first and the latter to the second moiety of the distich. As 
the Arabs ignore blank verse, when we come upon a rhymeless 
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couplet wc know that it is an extract from a longer composl- 
lion in monorhyme. The Kit’ah is a fragment, either an 
occasional piece or more frequently a portion of a Ghazal (ode) 
or Kasidah (elegy), other than the Matla, the initial Bayt with 
rhyming clistichs. The Ghazal and Kasidah differ mainly in 
length : the former is popularly limited to eighteen couplets ; the 
latter begins at fifteen ancl is of indefinite number. Both are 
built upon monorhyine, which appears twice in the first couplet 
and ends all the others, u.g., aa + ba4-ca, etc., nor may the 
same assonance be repeated, unless at least seven couplets 
intervene. In the best poets, as in the old elassic verse of 
France, the sense inusL be completed in one couplet and not 
run on to a second ; and, as the parts cohere very loosely, 
separate quotation can generally he made without injuring their 
proper effect. A favourite form is the Riiba’i or quatrain, made 
familiar to English ears by Mr. Fitzgerald’s masterly adaptation 
of Omar-i-Khayyam : the movoinent is generally aa + ba; but 
it also appears as ab-i-cb, in which case it is a Kit'ah or 
fragment. The Murabba, tetraslichs or four-fold song, occurs 
once, only in The Nights (vol. i. p. 90) ; it is a succession of double 
Bayls or of four-lined stanzas rhyming aa d- be -1- dc -|- ec ; in 
strict form the first three hemislichs rhyme with one another 
only, independently of the rest of the jiocm, and, the fourth 
with that of every other stanza, c.g., aa-t-alH-cb-hdb, The 
Mukhainraas, cinquains or pentastichs (night cmlxiv,), repre- 
sents a stanza of two distichs and a heinisticli in monorhyme, 
the fifth line being the “ bob ” or burden : each succeeding 
stanza affects a new rhyme, except in the fifth line, «.g., 
aaaab + ccccb -|- ddddb, and so forth. The Muwwal, is a 
simple popular song in four to six lines ; specimens of it are 
given in the Egyptian grammar of my friend the late Dr. 
Wilhelm Spillad The Muwashshah, or oriiamenled verse, has 
two main divisions ; one applies to our acrostics in which the 

_ ^ I ,See p .)3gj Grammatik cles Arabijchen Viilg.n- Difilektb von 41 gyptien, 
byiDr. Wilhelm Spitla Bey, Leipzig, 1880. In pp 48g-.|g3 he gives spedmeiu 
of elewen Mawd.wil varying iri'longth from four to fitLefi'n line’s. The assonance 
piostly attempts monorhyme ; m tfvo tetraslichs it is aa -|- ba, and it does not 
disdain alternates, ab ab -1- ab. 
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initials form a word or words ; the other is a kind of Musaddas, 
cr sextines, which occurs once only in The Nights (cmlxxxvii.). 
It consists of three couplets or six-line strophes : all the 
hemistichs of the first are in monorhyme; in the second and 
following stanzas the first three hemistichs take a new rhyme, 
but the fourth resumes the assonance of the first set and is 
followed by the third couplet of No. i, serving as bob or refrain, 
e.g. aaaaaa -|- bbbaaa -|- cccaaa, and so forth. It is the most 
complicated of all the measures, and is held to be of Morisco or 
Hispano-Moorish oiigin. 

Mr. Lane (Lex.) lays down, on the lines of Ibn Khallikan 
(i. 476, etc.) and other representative literati, as our sole authori- 
ties for pure Arabic, the precedence in following order. First of 
all ranks the Jahili (Ignoramus) of The Ignorance, the ApafUai 
rlpsLov eOi/os: these pagans left hemistichs, couplets, pieces, and 
elegies which once composed a large corpus and which is now 
mostly forgotten. Hammad al-Rawiyah, the Reciter, a man of 
Persian descent (ob. A.H. 160=777) who first collected the 
Mu’allakat, once recited by rote in a s6ance before Caliph Al- 
Walid two thousand poems of prae- Mohammedan bards.^ After 
the Jdhili stands the Idukhadram or Muhadrim, the “ Spurious," 
because half Pagan half Moslem, who flourished either im- 
mediately before or soon after the preaching of Mohammed. 
The Islami or full-blooded Moslem at the end of the first century 
A.H. (=720) began the process of corruption in language; and 
lastly, he was followed by the kluwallad of the second century, 
who fused Arabic with non-Arabic, and in whom purity of diction 
disappeared. 

I have noticed (i ^ A.) that the versical portion of The 
Nights m.ay be distributed into three categories. First are the 
olden poems which are held classical by all modern Arabs ; then 
comes the mediasval poetry, the effusions of that brilliant throng 
which adorned the splendid Court of Plarun al-Rashid and which 
ended ivith Al-Hariri (ob. A. IT. 516) ; and, lastly, are the various 
pieces de cir Constance suggested to editors or scribes by the occasion. 

I Al-Siyuti, p 235, from IbnlChalikan Our knowledge of oldest Arab 
verse is drawn chiefly from the Kitab al-Aghani (Song-book) of Abu al-Faraj 
the Isfahani who flourished All. 28.1-356 (=S97-gC9), it was printed at the 
Bulak Pres.s in iS6S. 
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II is not my object to enter upon the historical part of the sub- 
ject ; a mere sketch would have neither value nor interest, whilst 
a huished picture would lead too far: I must be contented to 
notice a few of the most famous names. 

Of the prm-Islamites, we have Adi bin Zayd al-Ibddi the 
“celebrated poet” of Ibn Khallikan (i. i8S) ; Nabighat (the 
full-grown) al-Zubyaiii who flourished at the Court of Al-Nu’inan 
in A.D. 580-602, and whose poem is compared with the “ Sus- 
pendeds,'" and Al-Mutalammis the “pertinacious" satirist, friend, 
and intimate with Tarafah of the “ Prize Poem." About Mo- 
hammed’s day we find Imr al-Kays “with whom poetry began,” to 
end with Zual-Rummah; Amrubin Madi Karabal-Zubaydi,Lahid; 
Ka’b ibn Zuhayr, the father one of the Mu'allakah-poets, and the 
son author of the Burdah or Mantle-poem (see night cclxxvii.) 
and Abbas bin Mirdas who lampooned the Prophet and had “his 
tongue cut out,” i.r., received a double share of booty from Ali. 
In the days of Calijdi Omar we have Alkamah bin Olatha followed 
by Jamil bin Ma'mar of the Panu Ozrah (ob. A. II, 82), who loved 
Azzd. Then came Al-Kuthayyir (the dwarf, iyoiiiic), the lover of 
Bulhaynah, “whowas so lean that birds might bo cut to bits with 
her bones”: the latter was also a poetess (Ibn Khali, i. 87), like 
Hind bint al-Nu’man who made herself so disagreeable to Al-Hajjaj 
(ob, A,H, 95), Jarir al-Khatafah, the noblest of the Islaiiil poets 
in the first century, is noticed at full length by Ibn Khallikan 
(i, 2gjj.j together with his rival in poetry and debauchery, Abii 
Firas Haramam or Homaymbin Glialib al-Parazdalc, the Tamirai, 
the Ommiado poet “ without who,sc verse half Arabic would be 
lost**” : he exchanged .satires with Jarir and died forty days before 
him (A.H. no). Another contemporary, forming the poetical 
triumvirate of the period, was the debauched Christian poet 
Al-Akhial al-Taghlibi. They were followed by AI-Ahwas al- 
Ansdri, whose witty lampoons banished him to Dahlak Island in 
the Red Sea (ob, A, PI. 179 — 795): by Bashshfir ibn Burd and 
by Yunus ibn Habib (ob. A.H. 182). 

The well-known names of the Plarim-cycle are Al-Asma’i, 

I See Lyall, lac, cit. p 97, 

3 His DiwAn has been published with a French translation, par 
R, Boucher, Paris, Labltte, 1870, 
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rhetorician and poet, whose epic with Antar for hero is not for- 
gotten (ob. A.H. 216); Isaac of Mosul (Ishak bin Ibrahim of 
Persian origin) ; Al-' Utbi “the Poet ” (ob. A. PI. 228) ; Abu al-Abbas 
al-Rakashi ; Abu al-Athiyah, the lover of Otbah ; Muslim bin 
al-Walld al-Ansari ; Abu Tanimain of Tay, compiler of the 
Hamasah (ob. A. PI. 230), “ A Muwallad of the first class ” (says 
Ibn Khallikan, i. 392) ; the famous or infamous Abu Nowas ; Abu 
Mus’ab (Ahmad ibn Ali) who died in A. PI. 242; the satirist 
Dibil al-Khuzai (ob. A. II. 246) and a host of others quos nunc 
perscribare longum est. They were followed by Al-Bohtori “the 
Poet” (ob. A.H. 286); the royal author Abdullah ibn al-Mu’tazz 
(ob. A. PI. 315); Ihn Abbiid the Sahib (ob. A. PI. 334); Mansur 
al-Hallaj the martyred Sufi ; the Sahib ibn Abbad ; Abu Faras 
al-Hamdani (ob. A.H. 357); Al-Nami (ob. A. PI. 399) who had 
many encounters with that model Chauvinist Al-Mutanabbi, 
nicknamed Al-Mutanabbih (the “wide-awake”), killed A. PI. 354 ; 
Al-Mandziof Manazjird (ob. A.H. 427); Al-Tughrai, author of the 
Lainiyat al-’Ajam (ob. A.H. 375) ; Al-Iiaiiri, the model rhetori- 
cian (ob. A.H. 516) ; Al-Hajiii al-Irbili, of Arbela (ob. A.PI. 632) ; 
Bahi al-Din al-Sinjari (ob. A.H. 622); Al-Kiitib or the Scribe 
(ob. A.H. 656); Abdun Al-Andalfisi the Spaniard (our xiiui 
century) and about the same time Al Nawaji, author of the 
Plalbat al-Kumayt, or “ Race-course of the Bay-horse” — poetical 
slang for wine.' 

I I find also minor quolations from the Imam Abu al-Hasan al-Askari (of 
Sarra man raa) ob. A.I). 8(18; Ibn Makula (nuirdeied in A.D. SCa ?) ; Ibn 
Durayd (ob. A.D. 933) ; Al-Zahr the Poet (ob, A.D. 963) ; Abu Baltr al- 
Zubaydi (ob. A.D. gSg) ; KabCis ibn Wushmaghir (murdered in A.D. 1012-13) 
Ibn Nabatah the Poet (ob. A D. 1015) ; Ibn al-Sa'ati (ob. A.D. 1028) ; Ibn 
Zaydun al-Andalusi who died at I-Iums (Emessa, the Arab name for Seville) 
in A.D. 1071; Al-Mu'tasim ibn Sumadih (ob A.D, 1091); Al-Murtaza ibn 
al-Shahrozuri the Sufi (ob. A.D. my) I Ibn Sara al-Sbantarimi (of Santarem) 
who sang of Plind, and died A.D 1123 ; Ibn al-Khdzin (ob, A.D. 1124); Ibn 
Kalakis (ob. A.D, 1172) : Ibn al-Ta’wizi (ob. A.D. 1:88) ; Ibn Zabddah (ob. 
A.D. 1198) ; Bahd al-Din Zuhayr (ob. A D. 1249) ; Muwaffak al-Din Muzaffar 
ob A.D. 126O, and sundry others. Notices of Al-Utayyah (vol i. p 9), 
of Ibn al-Siimam (vol. i. night ix ), and of Ibn Sahib al-Islibili, of Seville 
(vol. i. night x), are deficient. The most notable point in Arabic verse 
is its savage satire, the language of excited " destructiveness ” which charac- 
terises the Badawi : he is 'keen for satire as a thirsty man for water," and 
half his poetry seems to consist of foul innuendo, of lampoons, and of gross 
personal abuse. 
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Of the third category, the pieces d’occasion, little need be said. 

I may refer readers to my notes on the doggrels in nights xxxvii., 
Ixxi., Ixxii., Ixxv., c., ccclxxviii., deed., dcccli, &c., &c. 

Having a mortal aversion to the details of Arabic prosody, 

I have persuaded my friend Dr. Steingass to undertake in the 
following pages the subject as far as concerns the poetry of The 
Nights. lie has been kind enough to collaborate with me from 
the beginning, and to his ininnte lexicographical knowledge I am 
deeply indcljLcd for discovering not a few blemishes which would 
have been “ nuts to the critic.” Tiro learned Arabist’s notes will 
be highly interesting to students: mine (§ V.) are intended to give 
a superficial and popular idea of the Arab’s verse-mechanism. 

The principle of Arabic Prosody (called ’Aruz, pattonr 
standard, or ’Ilm al-’Aruz, sdcnco of the ’Aruz), in so far 
resembles that of das.sical poetry, as it chielly rests on metrical 
weight, not on accent, or in other words a verso is measured by 
short and lung quantities, while the accent only regulates its 
rhythm. In Greek and Latin, however, the quantity of the 
syllables depends on their vowels, which may be either naturally 
•short or long, or become long by position, i,c. if followed by two 
or more consonants. Wo all remember from our school-days 
what a fine string of rules had to be committed to and kept in 
memory, before we were able to scan u Latin or Greek verse, 
without breaking its neck by tripping ovci false quantities. In 
Arabic, on the other hand, the answer to the question, what is 
metrically long or short, is execcdingly simple, and flows with 
stringent cogency from the nature of the Arabic Alphabet. This, 
strictly speaking, knows only consonants (Harf, pi. lluruf). The 
vowels which are required, in order to articulate the consonants, 
were at first not represented in writing at all. They had to be 
supplied by the reader, and arc not improperly called “motions” 
(Harakat), because they move or lead on as it were, one letter 
to another. They are three in number, a (Fathah), i (Kasrah), 
u (Zammah), oiiginally sounded as the corresponding English 
vowels in bat, bit and butt respectively, but in certain cases 
modifying their pronunciation under the influence of a neigh- 
bouring consonant. When the necessity made itself felt to 
rcpiesent them in writing, especially for the sake of fi.xing the 
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correct reading of the Koran, they were rendered by additional 
signs, placed above or beneath the consonant, after which they are 
pronounced, in a similar way as it is done in some systems of 
English shorthand. A consonant followed by a short vowel 
is called a “ moved letter ” (Muharrakah) ; a consonant without 
such vowel is called “resting "or “quiescent" (Sakinah), and 
can stand only at the end of a syllable or word. 

And now we are able to formulate the one simple rule, which 
determines the prosodical quantity in Arabic ; any moved letter, 
as ta, li, mu, is counted short ; any moved letter followed by a 
quiescent one, as taf, lun, mus, i.e. any closed syllable beginning 
and terminating with a consonant and having a short vowel 
between, forms a long quantity. This is certainly a relief in 
comparison with the numerous rules of classical Prosody, proved 
by not a few exceptions, which for instance in Dr. Smith’s 
elementary Latin Grammar fill eight closcly-prinled pages. 

Before I proceed to show how from the prosodical unities, the 
moved and the quiescent letter, first the metrical elements, then 
the feet and lastly the metres are built up, it will be necessary to 
obviate a few misunderstandings, to which onr mode of trans- 
literating Arabic into the Roman character might give rise. 

The line : — 

“ Love ill my heart they lit and went their ways " (vol. i. night xxiii.), 
runs in Arabic : — 

“ Akamu al-wajcla fl kalbi wa sdru." (Mac. Ed. i. 179.) 

Here, according to our ideas, the word akiimu would begin 
with a short vowel a, and contain two long vowels a and u ; 
according lo Arabic views neither is the case. The word begins 
with “ Alif,” and its second syllable k;i closes in Alif after Fathah 
(a), in the same way, as the third syllable mu closes in the letter 
Wdw (w) after Zanimah (u). 

The question, therefore, aiiscs, what is “Alif” ? Ills the first 
of the twenty-eight Arabic letters, and has through the medium 
of the Greek Alpha nominally enteied into onr alphabet, where it 
now plays rather a misleading part. Curiously enough, however, 
Greek itself has preserved for us the key lo the real nature of the 
letter. In 'AAc/ja the initial a is preceded by the so-called spiritus 
lenis (’), a sign which must be placed in front or at tha top of any 
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vowel beginning a Greek word, and which represents that slight 
aspiration or soft breathing almost involuntarily uttered, when we 
try to pronounce a vowel by itself. We need not go far to find 
how deeply rooted this tendency is and to what exaggerations it 
will sometimes lead, nay, how it will revenge itself by a curious 
counterpart or equipoise, the dropping of the rightful aspirate, 
We deeply sympathise with the terror of the good clergyman’s 
wife, who, on enquiring, “What place is this?" received from 
the railway porter the terse rejoinder; “ Hell, M’am" (Elmhain). 
This spirilus lenis is the silent h of the French “ hoinme” and 
the English “ honour,” corresponding exactly to the Arabic 
Hamzah, whose mere prop tire Alif is, when it is moved by any 
of the throe vowel-signs at the beginning or by Fathah in the 
middle and at the end of a word ; a native Arabic Dictionary 
does not begin with Biib al-AJif (Gate or Chapter of the Alif), but 
with Bab al-Hanizah. What the Greeks call Alpha and have 
transmitted to us as a iiamo for the vowel a, is in fact nothing 
else but the Arabic Ilamzah-Alif (1 ), moved l)y Fathah, i.e, 
bearing the sign ( - ) for a at the top (' ), just as it might have the 
sign Zaminah (-) superscribed to e.xpress u (l), or the sign 
Kasrah {') subjoined to represent i (1). In each case the 
Hamzah- Alif, although scarcely audible to our car, is the real 
letter and might fitly bo rendered in transliteration by the above- 
mentioned silent h, wherever we make an Arabic word begin with 
a vowel not preceded by any other sign. This latter restriction 
refers to the sign (’), which in Sir Richard Burton’s translation of 
The Nights, as frequently in books published in this country, is 
used to represent the Arabic letter ^ in whoso very name 'Ayn 
it occurs. The 'Ayn is “ described as produced by a smart com- 
pression of the upper part of the windpipe and fcrrcible emission 
of breath,” imparting a guttural tinge to a following or preceding 
vowel-sound ; but it is by no means a mere guttural vowel, as 
Professor Palmer styles it. For Europeans, who do not belong 
to the Israelitic dispensation, as well as for Turks and Persians, 
its exact pronunciation is most difficult, if not impossible to 
acquire. 

In reading Arabic from traiifalileration for the purpose ol 
scanning poetry, we have Iheretore in the first instance to keep 
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in mind that no Arabic word or syllable can begin with a vowel. 
Where our mode of rendering Arabic in the Roman character 
would make this appear to be the case, either Hamzah (silent h), 
or ’Ayn (represented by the sign ’) is the real initial, and the only 
element to be taken in account as a hUcv. It follows as a self- 
evident corollary that wherever a single consonant stands between 
two vowels, it never closes the previous syllable, but always 
opens the next one. Our word “ Alcamu,” for instance, can only 
be divided into the syllables : A (properly Iia)-ka-rau, never into 
Ak-a-mti or Ak-ain-u. 

It has been stated above that the syllable ka is closed by the 
letter Alif after Fathah, in the same way as the syllable mu is 
closed by the letter Waw, and I may add now, as the word ft is 
closed by the letter Ya (y). To make this perfectly clear, I must 
repeat that the Arabic Alphabet, as it was originally written, deals 
only with consonants. The signs for the short vowel-sounds were 
added later for a special purpose, and are generally not repre- 
sented even in printed books, e.g. in the various editions of The 
Nights, where only quotations from the Koran or poetical passages 
are provided with the vowel-points. But among tho.se consonants 
there are three, called weak letters (Huruf al-’illah), which have a 
particular organic affinity to these vowel-sounds ; the guttural 
Hamzah, which is akin to a; the palatal Ya, which is related to i; 
and the labial Waw, which is homogeneous with u. Where any 
of the weak letters follows a vowel of its own class, either at the 
end of a word or being itself followed by another consonant, it 
draws out or lengthens the preceding vowel and is in this sense 
called a letter of prolongation (Harf al-Madd). Thus, bearing in 
mind that the Hamzah is in reality a silent h, the syllable ka 
might be written kah, similarly to the German word " sah,” where 
the h is not pronounced either, but imparts a lengthened sound 
to the a, In like manner mu and fl are written in Arabic muw 
and fiy respectively, and form long quantities not because they 
contain a vowel long by nature, but because their initial 
“ Muharrakah ” is followed by a “ Sakinah," exactly as in the 
previously mentioned syllables taf, lun, mus.^ In the Roman 

I If the letter preceding Waw or Yii is moved by Fathah, they produce 
the diphthongs au (aw), pronounced like ou in " bout," and ai, pronounced as 
j in " bite," 
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transliteration, Akamfl forms a word of Jivo letters, two of which 
are consonants, and three vowels; in Arabic it represents the 
combination H(a)k(a)hm(u)w, consisting also of five letters but 
all consonants, the intervening vowels being expressed in writing 
either merely by superadded external signs, or more frequently 
not at all. Metrically, it represents one short and two long 
quantities ( w - - ), forming in Latin a trisyllabic foot, called 
Bacchlus, and in Arabic a quinquoliteral “ Rukn ” (pillar) or 
“ Juz " (part, portion), the technical designation for which we 
shall introduce presently. 

There is one iinport.'int remark more to be made with regard 
to the Hainzah ; at the beginning of a word it is either con- 
junctive, Hamzat al-Wasl, or disjunctive, Hamzat al Kat’. The 
difference is best illustrated by reference to the French so-called 
aspirated h, as compared with the above-mentioned silent h, If 
the latter, as initial of a noun, is preceded by the article, the 
article loses its vowel, and, ignoring the silent h altogether, is 
read with the following noun almost as one word : le hoinrae 
becomes riiomnie (pronounced lommc), as le ami becomes I’ami. 
This resembles very closely the Arabic Ilamzah Wash If, on 
the other hand, a French word begins with an aspirated h, as 
for instance h^ros, the article does not drop its vowel before the 
noun, nor is the h souudod as in the English word “ hero,” but 
the effect of the aspirate is simply to keep the two vowel sounds 
apart, so as to pronounce Ic 6ros with a slight hiatus between, 
and this is exactly what happens in the case of the Arabic 
liamzah Kat’. 

With regard to the Wasl, however, Arabic goes a step further 
than French. In the French example, quoted above, we have 
seen it is the silent h and the preceding vowel, which are 
eliminated ; in Arabic both tho Harazah and its own Harakali, 
Le. the short vowel following it, arc supplanted by their 
antecedent. Another example will make this clear. The 
most common instance of the Hamzah Wasi is the article al 
(for h(a)l = the Hebrew hal), where it is moved by Fathah, 
But it has this sound only at the beginning of a sentence 
or speech, as in “ Al-hanidu ” at the head of the Fatihah, or in 
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“ AlMhu” at the beginning of the third Surah. If the two words 
stand in grammatical connection, as in the sentence, “ Praise bo 
to God,” we cannot say Al-PIamdu li-Allahi,” but the junction 
(Wasl) between the dative particle li and the noun which it 
governs must take place. According to the French principle, this 
junction would be effected at the cost of the preceding element 
and li Allahi would become I’AHaln ; in Arabic, on the contrary, 
the kasrated 1 of the particle lakes the place oi the following 
fathated Flamzah and we read li ’llahi instead. Proceeding in the 
Fatihah we meet with the verse, “ lyyaka na’budu wa iyyaka 
nasta’inu," Thee do we worship and of Thee do we ask aid. 
Here the Flamzah of iyyaka (properly hiyyaka with silent h) is 
disjunctive, and therefore its pronunciation remains the same at 
the heginning and in the middle of the sentence, or to put it 
.differently, instead of coalescing with the preceding wa into 
wa’yyika, the two words are kept separate by the Flamzah, 
reading wa iyyaka, just as it was the case with the French 
Le h6ros. 

If the conjunctive Flamzah is preceded by a quiescent letter, 
this takes generally Kasrah : “ Tdlat al-Laylah,” the night was 
longsome, would become Tdlati ’1-Laylah. If, however, the 
quiescent letter is one of prolongation, it mostly drops out 
altogether, and the Flarakah of the next preceding letter becomes 
the connecting vowel between the two words, which in our 
parlance would mean, that the end-vowel of the first word is 
shortened before the elided initial of the second. Thus “fl 
al-bayti,” in the house, which in Arabic is written f(i)y h(a)l- 
b(a)yt(i) and which we transliterate fi ’1-bayti, is in poetry read 
fil-bayti, where we must remember that the syllable fil, in spite 
of its short vowel, z'epresents a long quantity, because it consists 
of a moved letter followed by a quiescent one. Fil would be over- 
long and could, according to Arabic prosody, stand only in certain 
cases at the end of a verse, «. in pause, where a natural tendency 
prevails to prolong a sound. 

The attentive reader will now be able to fix the prosodical 
value of the line quoted above with unerring security. For metrical 
purposes it syllabifies into: A-ka-muI-waj-da ff kal-bi wa sa-ru. 
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containing three sliort and eight long quantities. The initial 
unaccented a is short, for the same reason why the syllables 
da and wa are so, that is, because it corresponds to an Arabic 
letter, the Ilauizah or silent h, moved by Fathali. The syllables 
ka, fi, M, sa, rii, arc long for the same leason, why the syllables 
inul, waj, kal, are so, that is, because the accent in the trans- 
literation corresponds to a quiescent Arabic letter, following a 
moved one. The same simple ciiteiiou applies to all the poetical 
pieces contained in the Mac. edition. 

The prosodical unities, then, in Arabic are the moved and the 
quiescent letter, and we are now going to show how they combine 
into mctiical elements, feet, and metres. 

i. The metrical elements (Usui) are; — 

1. The Sabab,* which consists of imo letters and is cither 
khafif (like) or sakil (heavy). A moved letter followed by a 
quiescent, i.e. a closed syllable, like the afore-mentioned taf, 
lun, raus, to which we may now add fa = fah, ’i = 'iy, 'u = 'uW| 
fronr a Sabalt khafif, corrosp niding to the classical long quantity 
( - ). Two moved letters in succession, like mula, ’ala, constitute 
a Sabab sakil, for which the classical name would be Pyrrhic 
( ^ ^ ). As in Latin and Greek, they are equal in weight and 
can frequently interchange, that is lo say, the Sabab khafif 
can be evolved into a sakil by moving its second Half, or the 
latter contracted into the former, by making its second letter 
quiescent. 

2. The Watad, consisting of three letters, one of which is 
quiescent. If the quiescent follows the two moved ones, the 
Watad is called majmu’ (collected or joined), as fa’u ( = fa’uw), 
mafa ( = mafah), 'ilun, and it corresponds to the classical Iambus 
{'j -). If, on the contrary, the quiescent intervenes or separates 
between the two moved letters, as in fa’i ( = fah’i), latu ( = lahtu), 
taf’i, the Watan is called mafruk (sojiarated), and has its classical 
equivalent in the Trochee 

3. The Fdsilah,” containing letters, i.e. three moved ones 


1 For the explanation o£ this name and those ol the following terms, see 
Terminal Essay, p. IQ4 

2 This Fasilah is more accurately called siughul, the smaller one; there 
is another FSsdah ItulJi’i, the grealot, conaistmg of four moved letters followed 
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followed by a quiescent, and which, in fact, is only a shorter name 
for a Sabab sakil followed by a Sabab khafif, as muta n- fa, or 
’ala + tun, both of the measure of the classical Anapaest, 

( - ). 

ii. These three elements, the Sabab, Watad and Fasilah, com- 
bine further into feet Arkan, pi. of Rukn, or Ajza, pi. of Juz, 
two words explained sMpa, p. 206. The technical terms by 
which the feet are named, are derivatives of the root fa’l, to 
do, which, as the student will remember, serves in Arabic 
Grammar to form the Auzan or weights, in accordance with 
which words are derived from roots. It consists of the three 
letters Fa (f), ’Ayn (’), Lam ( 1 ), and, like any other Arabic 
root, cannot strictly speaking be pronounced, for the intro- 
duction of any vowel-sound would make it cease to be a root 
and change it into an individual word. The above fa'l, for 
instance, where the initial F^ is moved by Fathah (a), is 
the Infinitive or verbal noun, “to do,” “doing.” If the ’Ayn 
also is moved by Fathah, we obtain fa’al, meaning in col- 
loquial Arabic “he did” (the classical or literary form would 
be fa’ala). Pronouncing the first letter with Zammah (u), 
the second with Kasrah (i), i.e,, fu’il, we say “it was done” 
(classically fu’ila). Many more forms are derived by prefixing, 
inserting, or subjoining certain additional letters called Hurfif 
al-Ziyadah (letters of increase) to the original radicals ; fa’il 
for instance, with an Alif of prolongation in the first syllable, 
means “doer”; maf'ul (=maf’uwl), where the quiescent Fa 
is preceded by a fathated Mim (m), and the zanimated 'Ayn 
followed by a lengthening Waw, means “done”; Mufa’alah, 
where in addition to a prefixed and inserted letter, the feminine 
termination ah is subjoined after the Lfim means “to do 
a thing reciprocally.” Since these and similar changes are with 
unvarying regularity applicable to all roots, the grammarians use 
the derivations of Fa’l as model-forms for the corresponding de- 
rivations of any other root, whose letters are in this case called its 
Fa, ’Ayn and Lam. From a root, e.g. which has Kaf (k) for its 

by a quiescent, or of a Sabab sakil followed by a Watad majrau’. But it 
occurs only as a variation of a normal fool, not as an integral eleinent in its 
composition, ahd consequently no mention of it was needed in the text. 
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fust letter or Fa, Ta (t) for its second letter or 'Ayn, and Ba (b) 
for its third Idler or Ldm, 

fa’l would be katb == to write, writing; 
fa’al would be katab= he wrote; 
fii’il would be kutib ~ it was written ; 
fa’il would be kiitib — writer, scribe ; 
mafiil would be maktub = written, letter; 
niuki’alah would be mukatabah = to write reciprocally, 
correspondence. 

The advantage of this system is evident. It enables the 
student, who has once grasped the original meaning of a root, 
to form scores of words himself, and in his readings to under- 
stand hundreds, nay thousands, of words, without recourse to 
the Dictionary, as soon as he has learned to distinguish their 
radical letters flora the letters of increase, and recognises in 
them a familiar root. We cannot wonder, therefore, that the 
inventor of Arabic Prosody readily availed himself of the same 
plan for his own ends. The Taf’il, as it is here called, that is 
the representation of the metrical feet by current derivatives 
of fa'l, has in this case, of course, nothing to do with the 
etymological meaning of those typical forms. But it proves 
none the less useful in another direction : in simply naming a 
particular foot it shows at the same lime its prosodical measure 
and character, as will now be explained in detail. 

We have seen supra p. 206 that the word Aktimu consists of a 
short syllable followed by two long ones ( v - - ), and consequently 
forms a foot, which the classics would call Bacchius. In Latin 
there is no connection between this name and the metrical value 
of the foot: we must learn both by heart. But if we are told 
that its Tafil in Arabic is Fa’hlun, we understand at once that it 
is composed of the Watad niajmu’ fa’u ('-•-) and the Sabah 
khafif lun (-), and as the Watad contains three, the Sabah 
two letters, it forms a quinqueliteral foot or Juz kliam^si. 

In combining into feet, the Watad has the precedence over 
the Sabah and the Fasilah, and again the Watad raajmd' over the 
Watad mafruk. Hence the Prosodists distinguish between Ajza 
asllyah or primary feet (from Asl, root), in which this precedence is 
observed, and Ajzi far’iyah or secondary feet (from Far’=hranch), 
in which it is reversed. The former are four in nqmber - 
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1. Fa’fi.lun, consisting, as we have just seen, of a Watad 
raajmu’ followed by a Sabab lthafif,=the Latin BaccMus ( ^ - - )■ 

2. Mafa.’i.lun, i.e, Watad majmii, followed by two Sabab 
khafif=the Latin Epitritus primus ( ^ 

3. Mufa.’alatun, i.e. Watad majmti, followed by Fasilah=the 
Latin Iambus followed by Anapaest ( w - w w - ). 

4. Fa’i.la.tun, ».«. Watad mafruk followed by two Sabab 
khaflf=the Latin Epitritus secundus ( - w - - 

The number of the secondary feet increases to six, for as 
Nos. 2 and 4 contain two Sabab, they “branch out” into two 
derived feet each, according to both Sabab or only one changing 
place with regard to the Watad, They are : — 

5. Fi.’ilun, i.s. Sabab khafif followed by Watad majmu’= 
the Latin Creticus ( - w - ). The primary Fa’u.lun becomes by 
transposition Lun.fa’ii. To bring this into conformity with a 
current derivative of fa’l, the initial Sabab must be made to 
contain the first letter of the root, and the Watad the two remain- 
ing ones in their proper order. Ffi is therefore substituted for 
lun, and ’ilun for fa’d, forming together the above Fa.’ilun. By 
similar substitutions, which it would be tedious to specify in each 
separate case, Mafd.’i.lun becomes : — 

6. Mus.taf.’ilun, for T.Iun.mafd. i.e. two Sabab khafif, 
followed by Watad majmu’ = the Latin Epitritus fortius 
( - - w - ), or: 

7. Fa.’ila.tun, for Lun.mafa.’l, i.e. Watad raajmu’ between 
two Sabab khafif = the Latin Epitritus secundus ( - 

8. Mutafd.’ilun (for ’Alatun.mufa, the reversed Mufa.’alatun) 

i.e. Fasilah followed by Watad niajmu’=the Latin Anapaest 
succeeded by Iambus ( ^ ^ The last two secondary feet 

are transpositions of No. 4, Fa.’ila’.tun, namely : — 

9. Maf.’fi.latu, for La.tun.fa’i, i.e. two Sabab khafif, followed 
by Watad mafruk=the Latin Epitritus quartus ( - - - w ). 

10. Mus.taf’i.lun, for Tun.fa’i.la, i.e. Watad Mafruk between 
two Sabab khafif=the Latin Epitritus tertius ( - - ^ 

I It is important to keep in mind that the seemingly identical feet 10 and 
6, 7 and 3, are distinguished by the relative positions of the constituting 
elements in either pair For, as it will be seen that Sabab and Watad are 
subject to different kinds of alterations, it is evident that the effect of such 
alteration upon a foot will vary, if Sabab and Watad occupy different places 
•with regard to each other. 
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The •' branch ’hfool. Fi. 'ilrm (No. 5), like ilg “root" Fa’ubn 
(No. i), is quinquelitcral. All other feet, primary or secondary, 
consist iieccs_sarily of seven letters, as they contain a triliteral 
Watad (see snpva, i, 2) with either two biliteral Sabab khafif 
(i. i), or a (iuadrilltcral F'asilah (i. 3). They are, therefore, called 
Saba’i-=seven lettered. 

iii. The same principle of the Watad taking precedence over 
Sabab and Ftisilali, rules the arrangement of the Arabic metres, 
which are divided into hvc circles (Dawdir, pi. of Dairah) so 
called for reasons presently to be explained. The first is named : 

A. Dairat al-Mukhtalif, circle of “ the varied ’’ metre, because 
it is composed of feet of various length, tire five-lettered Fa’ulun 
[siipni, ii. i) and the seven-lettered Mala'llun (ii. 2) with their 
secondaries F’a'ilun, Muslaf.'ilun and Fti.'ilatun (ii. 5-7), and it 
comprises three Buhur or metres (pi. of Bahr, sea), the Taw'd, 
Madid and Basit, 

1. Al-Tawil, consisting of twice 

Fa'ii.hm Maht.’llun Fa'ii.Iun Mala.’ilun, 
the classical scheme for which would be 

w--|w ] 

If we transfer the Watad F'a’d from the beginning of the line 
to the end, it would read ; — 

Lun.maCa'i Lun.fa’d Lun.niafd'i Lun.fa’u which, after the 
substitutions indicated above (ii. 7 and 5), becomes : — 

2. Al-Madid, consisting of twice 

Fa.'ihUun Fd.’duu Fil.’ilatnu Fc'i.'ilim, 
which may be represented by the classical scheme 


If again, returning to the Tawil, wo make the break after 
the Watad of the second fool we obtain the line : — 

Tluii.fa'u. Lun.niafa ’tlun.fa’u Lun.mafd, and as inetric- 
ally ’Ilun.fa’u (two Sabab follorved by Watad) and Lun.raafa 
(one Sabab followed by Watad) are =: Tlun.mafa and Lun.fa’u 
respectively, their Taf’il is elTocled by the same substitutions 
as in ii. 5 and 6, and they become ; — 

3. Baslt, consisting of twice 

Muslaf.’ilun Fd.’ilun Mustaf.’iliin Fa.’ilun, 
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ii;! conformity with the classical scheme 


Thus one metre evolves from another by a kind of rotation, 
which suggested to the Prosodists an ingenious device of repre- 
senting them by circles (hence the name D^irah), round the 
circumference of which on the outside the complete Taf'il 
of the original metre is written, while each moved letter is 
faced by a small loop, each quiescent by a small vertical stroke' 
inside the circle. Then, in the case of this present Dairat 
al-Mulrhtalif for instance, the loop corresponding to the initial f 
of the first Fa’ulun is marked as the beginning of the Tawil, 
that corresponding to its 1 (of the Sabah Inn) as the beginning 
of the Madid, and that corresponding to the 'Ayn of the next 
klafa'ilun as the beginning of the Basit. The same process 
applies to all the following circles, but our limited space compels 
us simply to enumerate them, together with their Buliiir, without 
further reference to the mode of their evolution. 



B. Ddirat al-Mutalif, circle of “the agreeing” metre, so 


I 4,f. vertical to the circumference. 
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called because all its feet agree in length, consisting of seven 
letters each. It contains : — 

1. Al-Wiifir, composed of twice 

Mufa.’ahilun Mufa.’alatnn Mufd.’aktun (ii. 3 ) 

where the Iambus in each foot precedes the Anapaest, and its 
reversal : — 

2. Al-Kdmil, consisting of twice 

Mutafd.’ilun MuLafu.’iliui Mutafa.'iluu (ii. 8 ) 

where tlie Anapaest takes the first place in every fool. 

C. Dairat al-Mujtalab, circle of “ the brought on " metre, 
so called because its seven-lettered feet are brought on from 
the first circle. 

1. Al-Iiazaj, consisting of twico 

Ma[a..’iluu Ma£a.'ilun Mafd.’ilun (11. z) 

2. Al-Rajaz, consisting of twice 

Mustaf.’ilmi Mustaf.’ilun Mnstaf.’ilun, 
and, in this full form, almost identical with the lambic Trimeter 
of the Greek Drama : — 

3. Al-Ramal, consisting of twice 

Fd.'ildtun Fd.'ildtim Fd.'ilatun, 
the trochaic counterpart of the preceding metre 


D. Dairat al-Mnshtabih, circle of “the intricate" metre, so 
called from its intricate nature, primary mingling with secondary 
feet, and one foot of the same verse containing a Watad majmd’, 
another a Watad mafriak, i.c. the lambic rhythm alternating with 
the trochaic and vm veysa. Its Buhur are ; — 

I. Al-Sari’, twice 

Mustaf.'ilun Mustaf.’iluu Mafii.ldtu (ii. 6 and 9) 
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2. Al'Munsarih, twice 

Mustaf.’ilun Mafu.latu Mustaf.'ilun (ii. 6. g. 6) 

3. Al-Khafif, twice 

Fa.’ildtun Mustafi.lun Fd.’ildtiin (ii. 7. 10. 7) 

4. Al-Muzari’, twice 

Mafa ’ilim Fd’i.latun Mafa.’ilun (li. 2. 4, ?) 

5. Al-Muktazib, twice 

Maf’u.lata Mustaf.’ilun Maf’u.ldtu (ii. g. 6. 9) 

— 

t). Al-Mujtass, twice 

Mustafi.lun FA.'ildtun Mustafi.lun (li. 10. 7. 10) 

E. Ddirat al-Muttafilc, circle of “ the concordant ” metre, so 
called for the same reason why circle B is called “the agreeing," 
i.e. because the feet all harmonise in length, being here, however, 
quinqueliteral, not seven-lettered as in the Mdtalif, Al-Khalil, 
the inventor of the ’Ilm al-’Arfiz, assigns to it only one metre : — 

1. Al-Mutakarlb, twice 

Fa’ulun Fa’ulun Fa’uliin Fa’ulnn (ii. i) 

Later Prosodists added : — 

2. Al-Mutadarak, twice 

Fa’ilun Fd’ilun Fd’Unn FA’ilun (ii. 5) 

The feet and metres as given above are, however, to a cer- 
tain extent merely theoretical; in practice the former admit of 
numerous licenses and the. latter of variations brought about by 
modification or partial suppression of the feet final in a verse. An 
Arabic poem (Kasidah, or if numbering less than ten couplets, 
Ghazal, and if the first two lines are not rhyming, Kat’ah) con- 
sists of Bayts or couplets, bound together by a continuous rhyme. 
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which connects the hi-sl two lines (except in 'a- Kat’ah) and is 
repeated at the end of every second line throughout the poem. 
The UA foot of every odd line is called 'Aruz (fem. in contia- 
distinction of 'Arfiz in the sense of Prosody which is inasc.) pi, 
A’ariz, that of every even line is called Zarb, pi. Azrub, and the 
remaining feet may be termed Tlashw (stuffing), although in 
stricter parlance a further distinction is made between the pit 
foot of every odd and even lino as well. 

Now with regard to the Ilashw on the one hand, and the 
'Aruz and Zarb on the other, the changes which the noimal feet 
undergo are of two kinds; Zuhaf (deviation) and 'Illah (defect). 
Zuhaf applies, as a rule, occasionally and optionally to the second 
letler of a Sabab in those feet which compose the Hashw or body- 
part of a verse, making a long .syllabic short by suppressing its 
quiescent final, or contracting two short quantities in a long one, 
by rendering quiescent a moved letter which stands second in 
!i Sabab sakll. In Mustafilun (ii. 6. = - - u - ), for instance, 
the s of the first syllable, or the f of the second, or both may be 
dropped and it will become accordingly Mutaf’ilun, by substitution 
Mafa’ilun ( ^ - w - ), or Musta’ilun, by substitution, Mufta’iluii 
( - ^ u - ), or Muta’iluu, by substitution Fa’ilatuii^ ( o u o' - ), This 
means that wherever the fool Muslaf.’ilun occurs in the Ilashw of 
a poem, we can represent it by the scheme - i.e, the Epitrilus 
lertius can, by poetical licciiso change into Diiambus, Cliorianibus 
orPacon quai lus, In Mufd’alalun (ii. 3, =0 - o o - ) and Mutafu’ilun 
(ii. 8. ~ o o - o -), again, the Sabab ’ala and mula may become 
Idiafif by suppression of llieir final llarakah and thus turn into 
Mufa’altun. by substitution Mafa’iluii (ii. 2. ~ o - - - ), and 
Mutfa'ilun, by substitution Mustafilun (ii. 6 = - - o - as above). 
In other words the two feet correspond to the schemes o - - 

and w"'-/ - \J -j wlieie a Spondee can lake the place of the Anapaest 
after or before the Iambus respectively. 

’Illah, the second way of modifying the primitive or normal 
feet, applies to both Sabab and Watad, but only in the ’Aruz and 
Zarb of a couplet, being at the same time constant and obligatory. 
Besides the changes already mentioned, it consists in adding one 
or tyro letters to a Sabab or Watad, or curtailing them more or 

I This -would be a Fdsilah ItubrA spoken of in note 2, p, 208, ante, 
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less, even to' cutting them off altogether. We cannot here exhaust 
this matter any more than those touched upon until now, but 
must be satisfied with an example or two, to show the proceeding 
in general and indicate its object. 

We have seen that the metre Basit consists of the two lines : 
Mustaf.’ilim Fa.’ilun Mustafiliin Fa’ilun 
Mustafilun Fa’ilun Mustafiluu Fa'ilun. 

This complete form, however, is not in use amongst Arab 

poets. If by the Zuhaf Khabn, here acting as Tllah, the Alif in 

the final Fa’ilun is suppressed, changing it into Fa’ilun ( w w - ), it 

becomes the first ’Aruz, called makhbunah, of tho Basil, the 

first Zarb of which is obtained by submitting the final Fa’ilun of 

the second line to the same process. A second Zarb results, if in 

Fa’ilun the final n of the Watad ’ilun is cat off and the preceding 

1 made quiescent by the ’Illah Kat’, thus giving Fa’il and by 

substitution Fa’lun ( - - ). Thus the formula becomes 

Mustafilun Fd’iliin Miistaf’iliiii Fa’iliin 

Mustafilun Fa’ilun Mustafilun / 

1 1' a lun 

As in the Hashw, i.c. the fust three feet of each line, the Khabn 
ean likewise be applied to the medial Fa’ilun, and for Miistaf’ilun 
the poetical licenses, explained above, may be introduced, this 
first ’Aruz or Class of the Basit with its two Zarb or subdivisions 
will be represented by the scheme 

\j 

VJ W ^ w 

that is to say in the first subdivision of this form of the Basit 
both lines of each couplet end with an Anapaest and every second 
line of the other subdivision terminates in a Spondee. 

The Basit has four more A’ariz, three called majzuah, because 
each line is shortened by a Juz or foot, one called mashtiirah 
■(halved), because the number of feet is reduced from four to two, 
and we may here notice that the former kind of lessening the 
number of feet is frequent with the hexametrical circles (B.C.D.), 
while the latter kind can naturally only occur in those 
circles whose couplet forms an octameter (A.E,). Besides being 


I V “ 

I W - 
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majzLiah, the second 'Aruz is saWhah (perfect), consisting of the 
normal foot Muslafilun. It lias three Azrub: i. Mustaf’ilan 
( - - w - ), with an overlong final syllabic, see $npya, p. 207), 
produced by the 'Illah Tazyil, i.e, addition of a quiescent letter at 
the end (Muataf ilunn, by substitution Mustaf’ilan) ; 2. Mustafilun, 

like the ’Aruz; 3. Maf’ulun ( ), produced by the ’Illah Kat' 

(see the preceding page ; Musiaf’ilun, by dropping the final n and 
making the 1 quiescent becomes Miistaf'il and by substitution 
Maf'ulun). Hence the formula is ; — 

Mustaf'ihin Fii’ilun MustaPilnn 

rMustafilan 
MustaPilim Fil’ilunJ Mustafilun 
[Mat’uliin, 

which, with its allowable licenses, may be represented by the- 
scheme : — 



- U - 


'sj SJ 

9 m \J 


\J w 
. . y 


The above will suffice to illustrate the general method of the 
Prosodists, and we must refer the reader for the remaining elasses 
and subdivisions of the Ilasit as well as the other metres to more 
special treatises on the subject, to which this Essay is intended 
merely as an introduction, with a view to facilitate the first steps 
of the student in an important, but I fear somewhat neglected, 
field of Arabic learning. 

If we now turn to the poetical pieces contained in The Nights, 
we find that out of the fifteen metres, known to Al-Khalll, or the 
sixteen of later Prosodists, instances of thirteen occur in the 
Mac N. edition, but in vastly different proportions. The total 
number amounts to 1,385 pieces (some, however, repeated several 
times), out of which 1,128 belong to the first two circles, leaving 
only 257 for the remaining three. Tlie same disproportionality 
obtains with regard to the metres of each circle. The Mukhtalif 
is represented by 33: instances of Tawil and 330 of Basil against 
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3 of Madid ; the Mutalif by 321 instances of Kamil against 143 
of Wafir; the Mujtalab by 32 instances of Ramal and 30 of Rajaz 
against i of Hazaj ; the Mushtabih by 72 instances of Khafif and 
52 of Sari’ against 18 of Munsarih and 15 of Mhjtass ; and lastly, 
the Mnttafik by 37 instances of Mutalcarib. Neither the Muta- 
darak (E. 2), nor the Muzari’ and Muklazib (D. 4. 5), are met 
with. 

Finally, it remains for me to quote a couplet of each metre, 
showing how to scan them, and what relation they bear to the 
theoretical formulas exhibited on p. 212 to p. 215. 

It is characteristic for the preponderance of the Tawil over all 
the other metres, that the first four lines, with which my alpha- 
betical list begins, are written in it. One of these belongs to a 
poem which has for its author Baha al-Din Zuhayr (born A.D. 1186 
at Mekkah or in its vicinity, ob. 1249 at Cairo), and is to be 
found in full in Professor Palmer's edition of his works, p. 164. 
Sir Richard Burton translates the first Bayt (vol. i. night xxviii.) : 

An I quit Cairo and her ploasances » Where can I hope to find so 
gladsome ways ? 

Professor Palmer renders it : 

Must I leave Egypt where such joys abound ? 

What place can ever charm me so again. 

In Arabic it scans : 

A-arhalu 'an Misrin wa tibi na’imihP 

L/-w|w---jw-u]w-vy- I 

Fa-ayyu makanin ba’daha li-ya shdiku. 

In referring to iii. A. i. p. 212, it will be seen that in the liashw 
Fa’ulun ( w - - ) has become Fa’ulu ( w - w ) by a Zuhaf called 
Kabz (suppression of the fifth letter of a fool if it is quiescent), 
and that in the 'Aruz and Zarb Mafa’llun ( w - - - ) has changed 


I In pause, that is at the end of a line, a sliort vowel counts either as 
long or is dropped, according to the exigencies of the metre. In the Ilashw 
the u or i of the pronominal affix for the third person sing, raasc., and the 
final u of the enlarged pronominal plural forms, humu and kumu may be 
either short or long, according to the same exigencies. The end-vowel of the 
pronoun of the first person and, I, is generally read short, although it is written 
with Alif. 
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inlo Mafa’iliiu '( w - - ) by tlio same Zuhaf aclihg as ’’Iliah. 

The kH-er alteralion shows the couplet to be 'of the second 
Znrb of the first ’Aruz of the Tawil. If the second line did 
terminate in MaCa'llmi, as in the original scheme, it would be 
the first Zarb of the same ’Aruz ; if it did end in Pa’ulun ( w - . ) 
or Maf.i’il it would represent the third or fourth sub- 

division of this first class respectively. The Tawil as one other 
’Arfiz, Fa’uhm, with a twofold Zarb, cither Fa’dlpn also, or 
Mafa'ilun. 

The first instanco of the Idasft occurring in The Nights is 
the lines translated vol. i. night i. ; 

Coiitaincth Time a twain of days, this of blessing, that of bane * And 
holdelh Lite a twain of halves, this of pleasure, that of pain. 

In Arabic (Mac N. i. ii) : 

. . V/ - I - ^ - I - - V. - I - I 
Al-Dabru yaumuui zd ainnun wa zd hazaru 

Wa’l-’Ayshu shalrdni zd safwun wa zd kadarn. 

Turning hack to p. 213, where the A’iirlz and Azrub of the Basft 
are shown, the student will have no difficulty to recognise the 
Bayt as one belonging to the first Zarb of the first ’Aniz. 

As an example of the Madid we quote the original of the 
lines (vol. iv. night ccccviii.): — 

1 had a heart, and. with it lived iny lifo * ’Twas scared with fire and 
burnt with leving-lowc. 

They read in Arabic : — 

Kdna Ii kallnin a’isliu bihi 
Fa’ktawd hi’l-ndri wa’htarak. 

If we compare this with the formula (iii. A. 2 p. 212), we find 
that either line of the couplet is shortened by a foot; it is, 
therefore, inajzia. The first ’Ardz of this abbreviated metre is 
Fd’ildtun ( - ^ - - ), and is called sahihah (perfect) because it 
consists of the normal third foot, In the second ’Artiz Fd’ilatun 
loses its end syllable tun by the ’Illah Hafz (suppression of a 
final Sabah khafif), and becomes Fa’ild ( - ^ ^ for which Fd’ilun 
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is substituted. Shortening the first syllable of Fa’ilun, i.e. 
eliminating the Alif by Khabn, we obtain the third ’Aruz Fa’ilun 
( w w - ) as that of the present lines, which has two Azrub : 
Fa’ilun, like the ’Ariiz, and Fa’lun ( - - ), here, again by Khabn, 
further reduced to Fa'al ( ^ - )• 

Ishak of Mosul, who improvises the piece, calls it “ so 
difficult and so rare, that it went nigh to deaden the quick 
and to quicken the dead”; indeed, the native poets consider 
the metre Madid as the most difficult of all, and it is scarcely 
ever attempted by later writers. This accounts for its rare 
occurrence in The Nights, where only two more instances are 
to be found, Mac N. ii. 244 and iii. /joq. 

The second and third circle will best be spoken of together, 
as the Wafir and Kamil have a natural affinity to the Flazaj and 
Eajaz. Let us revert to the line : — 

|,^ I'-'--! 

AUanui ’1-wajda fi kalbi wa sarti. 

Translated, as it were, into the language of the Prosodists it 
will be: — 

MaCa’llun' Mafa’llun Fa’iilun, 

and this, standing by itself, might prima fade be taken for a line 
of the Hazaj (iii. C. i), with the third Mafa’ilun shortened by 
Hafz (see above) into Mafii’i for which Fa’filun would be sub- 
situated. We have seen (p. 216) that, and how the fool Mufa’alatun 
can change into Mafa’ilun, and if in any poem which otherwise 
would belong to the metre Flazaj, the former measure appears 
even in one foot only along with the latter, it is considered to be 
the original measure, and the poem counts no longer as Flazaj 
but as Wafir. In the piece now under consideration, it is the 
second Bayt where the characteristic foot of the Wafir first 
appears : — 

Naat ’anni’l-rubu’u wa sakiniliA 

Wa lead ba'uda ’1-mazarn fa-la madivu. 

I On p. 206 the word akdinu, as read by itself, was idenlifled with tha 
footFa'ulun. Heie it must bo read together with the following syllable as 
" akaimilwaj," which is Mafa'ilun. 
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Anglice (vol. iii. night ccxiv.); — ■ 

Far lies the camp and those who camp therein ; » Far is her tent- 
shrine where I ne’er shall tent. 

It must, however, be remarked that the Hazaj is not in use 
as a hexameter, but only with an ’Artiz majzuah or shoitened by 
one foot. Hence it is only in the second ’Ariiz of the Wdfir, 
Avhich is likewise majzdah, that the ambiguity as to the real 
nature of the metre can arisoi; and the isolated couplet: — 

Yailclu ’ 1 -mar-u an yii’ti muntihu 
^ 

Wa yabil ’llahu illfi md yuiklu 

Man wills his wish to him accorded be • But Allali naught accords save 
what Ho wills (vol, iii. night ccxcviii.), 

being hoxamctrical, forms undoubtedly part of a poem in Wdfir 
although it does not contain the foot Mufa’alatnn at all. Thus 
the solitary instance of Ilazaj in The Nights is Abu Nowas’ 
abomination, beginning with: — 

w - - - I I 

Fa-la tas'au ilit ghayrl 

w I j 

Fa-'indi ma’dinu ’ 1 -khayri (Mac N. ii. 377). 

Steer ye your steps to, none but mo • Who have a mine of luxury (vol. 
iv. night ccclxxxi.) 

If in the second ’Ardz of the Wafir Maf ’ailun ( - - - ) is further 
shortened to Mafa’ilun ( w - w - ), the metre resembles the second 
'Aruz of Rajaz, where, as we have seen, the latter foot can, by 
license, take the place of the normal Mustaf ’ilun ( - - w - ). 

The Kamil bears a similar relation to the Rajaz, as the Wafir 
bears to the Hazaj. By way of illustration we quote from 
Mac N. ii. 8 the first two Bayts of a little poem taken from the 
23rd Assembly of Al-Hariri; — ■ 


I Prof. Palmer, p. 32S of his Giammar, identifies this form of the Wifir, 
when every Mufd'alatun of the Ilashw has become Mafd'ilun, with the second 
form of the Rajaz. It should be Hazaj Professor Palmer was misled, it seems, 
by an evident misprint in one of his authorities, the Muliit al-Ddirah by Dr, 
Van Dayk, p 52. 
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yd kliatiba ’1-dunyd ’l-daniyyali innahd 

- - I 1 

Sharaku ’1-radd wa kararatu 'l-akdari 


Darun maid ma azhakat fi yaumihd 

- - w - I - - ^ - I I 

Abkat ghadan bii’dan laha min dan. 

In Sir Richard Burton’s translation (vol. in. night ccxxii.) ; — 

O thou who woo’st a World unworthy, learn • 'Tis house of evils, 'tis 
Perdition’s net : 

house where whoso laughs this day, shall weep * The next ; then 
perish house of fume and fret. 

The 'Aruz of the first couplet is Mutafa’ilun, assigning the 
piece to the first or perfect (sahihah) class of the Kamil, In tlie 
Hashw of the opening line and in that of the whole second Bayt 
this normal Mutafa’ilun has, by license, become Mustaf’ilun, and 
the same change has taken place in the ’Aruz of the second couplet ; 
for it is a peculiarity which this metre shares with a few others, to 
allow certain alterations of the kind Zuhdf in the 'Aruz and 
Zarb as well as in the Hashw. This class has three sub- 
divisions : the Zarb of the first is Mutafa’ilun, like the ’Arflz ; 
the Zarb of the second is Fa’alalun ( vy - - ), a substitution 
for Mutafa’il, which latter is obtained from Mutafa’ilun by 
suppressing the final « and rendering the I quiescent; the Zarb 
of the third is Fa’Iun ( - - ) for Mfitfd, derived from Mutafa’ilun 
by cutting off the Watad 'ilun and dropping the medial a of 
the remaining Mutafa. 

If we make the ’Ayn of the second Zarb Fa’alatun also 
quiescent by the permitted Zuhaf Izmar, it changes into Fa’latun, 

by substitution Maf’ulun ( ) which terminates the rhyming 

lines of the foregoing quotation. Consequently the two couplets, 
taken together, belong to the second Zarb of the first ’Aruz of 
the Kamil, and the metre of the poem with its licenses may be 
represented by the scheme : — 
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Taken isolated, on the other hand, the second Bayt might be 
of the metre Rajaz, whose first ’Aruz Mustaf’ilun has two 
Azrub; one equal to the ’Aruz, the other Maf'iilun as above, but 
here substituted for Mustaf’il after applying the ’Illah Kat’ (see 
p. 217) to Mustaf'ilun. If this were the metre of the poem 
throughout, the scheme with the licenses peculiar to the Rajaz 
would be : — 

The pith of AbHariri’s Assembly is that the knight errant, 
not to say the arrant wight of the Romance, Abu Sayd of Sartij, 
accuses before the Wali of Baghdad his pretended pupil, in 
reality his son, of having appropriated a poem of his by lopping 
off two feet of every 1 Say t. If this is done in the quoted lines, 
they read; — 

Ya khaliha ’l-dunya ’1-daniy, 

u •u - ^ ■ I - I 

YaLi iuiiaha sharaku 'l-racltl 

■ ■ - I ■ " ^ - I 

Dai'uii inalil nia azhakat 

■ - ■ I ■ - - I 

FI yauiiiilui abkal ghadil, 

•with a different rhyme and of a different variation of metre. 
The amputated piece belongs to the fourLli Zaib of the third 
'Aruz of Kamil, and its second couplet tallies with the second 
sub-division of the second class of Rajaz. 

The Rajaz, an iambic metre pure and simple, is the most 
popular, becauso the e.asiest, in which even the I’lophet was 
caught napping sometiuics, at the dangerous risk of following 
the perilous leadership of Imru ’ 1 -KayS. It is the metre of 
improvisation, of ditties, and of numerous didactic poems. In 
the latter case, when the composition is called Uijuzah, the 
two lines of every Eayt rhyme, and each Bayt has a rhyme of 
its own. This is the form in which, for instance, Ibn Malik’s 
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Alfiyah is wrilLen, as well as tlic rcinavkahle Kranimalit'al wmk 
of the modern native scholar, Nasff al-Ya/ciji, of which a inilici' 
■will be found in Chenery's Introduction to his Translalioii o( 
AI-Hariri, 

While the Hazaj and Rajaz connect the third t-irclt! with tlu' 
first and second, the Rainal forms the link bctwci'ii ihe tliiul anil 
fourth Dairali. Its measure Fti’ildlun (-«--) and the reversal 
of it, Maf’filatu ( - - ), niToct the trochaic ihytiriii, as niritoscd 

to the iambic of the two first-named inotics, 'I'he lainhir iiinvc 
meat has a ring of gladness about it, the troch.iii; a w.iil id sad 
ness: the former r-esembles a nimble pedestrian, stiiiliiij; apai-n 
avith an elastic step and a cheerful heart ; the latter is like a man 
toiling along on the desert patli, where his foot is ever and aimn 
sliding back in the burning sand (Raiiil, whciiro ptobalily the 
name of the metre). Both couibiniid in regular alteiiialiiiii, 
impart an agitated character to the verse, adniii.ibly hi to i'\jm'>r. 
the conflicting emotions of a passion-stirred iniinl, 

Examples of these more or lcs.s plaintive and p.ilhelie inidii-i 
are numerous in the 'J'ale of Uus al-Wujfid and the Warii'', 
Daughter, which, being tltrouglroiit a story of love, as bao been 
noted, vol, iv. night ccclxxi., abounds in veise, and, in iiailieulai, 
contains ten out of tho thirty-two in.slaiiees ol Ihuiial oieuiiiiij* 
in The Nights. Wo (nuito : — 

Rainal, first Zarb of tho first ’An'iz (Mae N. ii. ;itt) : - 

.w,| 

Inna li 'l-bulbull saiilan fi 'l.-.uliar 


v-/ U - 

Aahgliala ’I-Yisliika 'an hunni 'bwalar 


The Bulbul’s nolo whonas dawn is nigh , Tel h the Imvr from .(nil.. 

of strings to Ily (vol. iv. night c(;cl.v,vvi.). 

Sari’, second Zarb of tho lir.sl 'Aum (Mae N, ii, j^,,J ; ■ 

Wa fiildiitiii kad kdla U muiliild 


I I } 

Yd Ddiinan ahukraa 'aid balwati 

f he^a a ringdove chanting soft ami idaiiilivelv « " t 0, . i ti 
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Khaflf, full or porfecl form (salri)i), boLh in Zarb and Aruz 
(Mac N. ii. 356) : — 

Yil li-nian ashtaki 'l-gliaiYuna ’llazi bi 

Wa filinjuni wa furkali 'an hablbl 

O io whom now of niy desire complaining sore shall I . Bewail my 
pai'tiiig from iny Icro compelled thus to lly (vol. iv. night ccclxxv.). 

Mujtass, tho only ’Aruz (majzuali sahihah, i.e, shortened by 
one foot and purfect) with equal Zarb (Mac N. ii. 367) ; — 

Riiddii ’alayya liabibi 

- - w - I - ^ - I 
Ld Jiajatan li bi-mdlin 

To inn restore my dear • I want not wealth untold (vol. iv. night 
ceolxx^iii.). 

As an imslanro of the Munsarih, I give the second occurring 
in T'he Nights, because it affords me an opportunity to show the 
student how useful a knowledge of the laws of Prosody frequently 
proves for ascertaining the correct rending of a text. Mac N. i. 
33 wo find the line : — 

Ai'lia’atun mi 'jtauia’at kattu izA. 

This would be Rajaz with the license Mufta’ilun for 
Muslaf’ilun. But the following lines of the fragment evince that 
the metre is Munsarih ; hence, a clerical error must lurk some- 
where in the second foot. In fact, on page 833 of the same 
volume, we find the piece repeated, and here the first couplet 
reads 

Arba'atiiu ina ’jtama'ua kattii biwi 
Aid azi luiijhati wa safki dam! 

Four things which ne’er conjoin unless it be • To storm my vitals and 
to shed my blood (vol. iii. night clxxxiii.). 

The Mulakfirib, the last of the metros employed in The 
Nights, has gained a truly historical importance by the part 
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which it plays in Persian literature. In the form of trimetrical 
double-lines, "with a several rhyme for each couplet, it has become 
the “ Nibelungen-”stanza of the Persian epos : Firdausi’s immortal 
'‘Book of Kings ” and Nizami’s Iskander-namah are written in it, 
not to mention a host of Masnawis in which Sufic mysticism 
combats Mohammedan orthodoxy. On account of its warlike and 
heroical character, therefore, I choose for an example the knightly 
Jamrakan’s challenge to the single fight in which he conquers his 
scarcely less valiant adversary Kaurajan (Mac N. iii. 296) : — 

Ana '1-Jainrakanu kawiyyn ’1-janani 
Jaml'u '1-fawarisi takhslii kitdii. 

Here the third syllable of the second foot in each line is 
shortened by license, and the final Kasrah of the first line, stand- 
ing in pause, is long, the metre being the full form of the Muta- 
kdrib as exhibited p. 215, iii. E. i. If we suppress the Kasrah of 
Al-Jandni, which is also allowable in pause, and make the second 
line to rhyme with the first, saying, for instance : — 

Ana '1-Jamrakknu kawiyyu '1-janan 
La-yakshil kitali shijd’u 'l-zamkn, 

we obtain the powerful and melodious metre in which the Shah- 
ndraah sings of Rustam’s lofty deeds, of the tender love of Ruda- 
bah and the tragic downfall of Siyawush. 

Shall I confess that in writing the foregoing pages it has been 
my ambition to become a conqueror, in a modest way, myself; to 
conquer, I mean, the prejudice frequently entertained, and shared 
even by my accomplished countryman, Riickert, that Arabic Pro- 
sody is a clumsy and repulsive doctrine. I have tried to show 
that it springs naturally from the character of the language, and, 
intimately connected, as it is, with the grammatical system of the 
Arabs, it appears to me quite worthy of the acumen of a people 
to whom, amongst other things, we owe the invention of Algebra, 
the stepping-stone of our whole modern system of Mathematics, 
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I cannot refrain, therefore, from concluding with a little anecdote 
anent Al-Klialil, which Ibn Khallikan tells in the following words, 
Ilis son went one day into the room where his father was, and on 
linding him scanning a piece of poetry by the rules of prosody, 
he ran out and told the people that his father had lost his wits. 
They went in innucdiately and related to Al-KhaKl what they had 
heard, on which ho addressed his son in the.se terms : 

“ Had you known what I was saying, you would have 
excused me, and had you known what you said, I should have 
blamed you. But you did not understand me, .so you blamed me, 
and I know that you were ignorant, so 1 pardoned you.” 




Here end, to my sorrow, tlie labours of a quarter-century and 
here I must perforce say with the “poets’ Poet,” 

" IBehold 1 1 SCO the haven nigh at hand, 

To which I mi-aii my wi'avio conrso to bend ; 

Vere the main .sbete, and bear up witli the land 
The whioh afore is fairly to be Icon’d," 

Nothing of importance now indeed remains for me but briefly 
Ip estimate the character of my work and to take cordial leave of 
my readers, thanking them for the interest they have accorded to 
these volumes and for enabling me thus successfully to complete, 
the decade. 

Without pudor malus or over-diffidence I would claim to have 
fulfilled the promise contained in my Foreword. The anthropo- 
logical notes and notelets, which not only illustrate and read 
between the lines of the text, hut assist the student of Moslem 
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life and of Arabo-Egyptian manners, customs and language in 
a multitude of matters shunned by books, form a repertory of 
Eastern knowledge in its esoteric phase, sexual as well as 
social. 

To assert that such lore is unnecessary is to state, as every 
traveller knows, an “absuidum." Few phenomena are moie 
startling than the vision of a venerable infant, who has lived 
half his long life in the midst of the wildest anthropological 
vagaries and monstrosities, and yet who absolutely ignores all 
that India or Burmah enacts under his very eyes. This is ciass 
ignorance, not the naive innocence of Saint Francis who, seeing 
a man and a maid in a dark corner, raised his hands to Fleaven 
and thanked the Lord that there was still in the world so much 
of Christian Charity. 

Against such lack of knowledge my notes are a protest ; and 
I may claim success despite the difficulty of the task. A 
traveller familiar with Syna and Palestine, Herr Landberg, 
writes, “ La plume refuserait son service, la langue serait 
insuffisante, si celm qui connatt la vie de tous les jours des 
Orientaux, surtout des classes 61ev6es, voulait la devoilei. 
L’Europe est bien loin d’en avoir la moindre idee.” 

In this matter I have done my best, at a time too when the 
hapless English traveller is expected to write like a young lady 
for young ladies, and never to notice what underlies the most 
superficial stratum. And I also maintain that the free treatment 
of topics usually taboo'd and held to be "alekta” — unknown 
and unfitted for publicity — will be a national benefit to an 
“ Empire of Opinion,” whose very basis and buttresses are a 
thorough knowledge by the rulers of the ruled. Men have been 
crowned with gold in the Capitol for lesser services rendered to 
the Respublica. 

That the work contains errors, shortcomings and many a 
lapsus, 1 am the first and foremost to declare. Yet in justice 
to myself 1 must also notice that the maculae are few and far 
between ; even the most unfriendly and interested critics have 
failed to point out an abnormal number of slips. And before 
pronouncing the “Vos plaudite!" or, as the Easterns more 
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politely say, “ I implore that my poor name may be raised aloft 
on the tongue of praise,” let me invoke the fair field and 
courteous favour which the PersidU poet expected from his 
readers. 

, ip ll^ ^ 

(Veil it, an fault thou find, nor jibe nor jeei : — 

None may be found of faults and failings clear I) 

RICHARD F, RURTON. 

ATciENd uM Cr.oii, Sefcmbei 30, *86, 
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MEMORANDUM. 

I M/VKF. no apology for Iho extent of bibliograpliicnl and other 
lists given in this Appendix: they may cumber the book but 
they are neccssfiry to complete my design. This has been to 
supply throughout the ten volumes the young Arabist and 
student of Orientalism and Anthropology with such assistance 
as I can render him ; and it is my conviction that if with the 
aid of this version he will master the original text of the 
“Thousand Nights and a Night,” he will find himself at home 
amongst educated men in Egypt and Syria, Najd and Meso- 
potamia, and be able to converse with them like a gentleman; 
irot, as too often happens in Anglo-India, like a “Ghorawala" 
(groom). \¥ilh this object ho will learn by heart what instinct 
and inclination suggest of the proverbs and instances, the verses, 
the jeux d’esprit, and ciipccially the Koranic citations scattered 
about the text ; and my indices will enable him to hunt up the 
passage which he may roriuirc for quotation even when writing 
an ordinary letter to a “native" correspondent. Then he will 
be spared the wa.sted labour of wading through volumes in order 
to pick up a lino. 

The following is the list of Indices : — 

Al 1'. NDIX I. 

Contributions to Iho Bibliograidiy of the Thousand and One 
Nights, and their Iniitalions, with a Table showing the contents of the 
principal liditions and Translations of the Nights. By W. F. Kirby, 
Author of “ Ed-Diiniryalrt, an Oriental Romance The New Arabian 
Nights," 6-c. 

Appendix II. 

T. Tables of Contents of the vaiious Arabic Lexis. 

A. The Uiifiiiishcd Calcutta IvdiUon (1H14-18). 
n. The Breslau Text (1825-43) from Mr. Payne's Version, 
c. The Maciiaghtcnor Tiiriicr-Macan Text (A. D. 1839-42), and 
Bulak Edition (A.H, 1251 = A.D. 1835-36), from Mr. 
Payne's Version. 

D. The same wiih Mr. Lane’s and my Version. 

II. Index to the Tales in the Ten Volnmc.s. 

III. Alphabetical Table of the Notes (Anthropological, etc.) pre- 
pared by F. Stciugass, Ph.D. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS, AND 
THEIR IMITATIONS, WITH A TABLE SHOW- 
ING THE CONTENTS OF THE PRINCIPAL 
EDITIONS AND TRANSLATIONS OF THF 
NIGHTS. 

By W. F. KIRBY, 

Antho} of " Ei-T>vnnyaht : an OiientulEomance," "ThfNtwAmhian NiaMs," 

* • 


The European editions of the Thousand and One Nights, oven pxchulliig 
the hundreds of popular editions which have nothing spooiallyiioticc'iihle 
about them, are very numerous! and the following NoIi'h ninst, I ain fully 
aware, be incomplete, though they will, perhaps, be found \wcful to pt'r- 
sons interested in the subject. Although I believe that ndiliona of nioHt 
of the English, French, and German versions of any iinportanoo havo 
passed through my hands, I have not had an opportunity of comparing 
many in other languages, some of which at least may bo iudopondont 
editions not derived from Galland, The imitations and adaptations of 
The Nights are, perhaps, more numerous than the edition.^ of Tho NightH 
themselves, if we exclude more reprints of Galland ; and many of thoin 
are even more difficult of access. 

In the following Notes, I have sometimes rcfi'i'i’cil to tales by their 
numbers in the Table. 

GALLAND' S MS. AND TRANSLATION. 

The first MS. of The Nights known in liurnpc was brought to Paris 
by Galland at tho close of the 17th century! and his translation was 
published in Paris, in twelve small volumes, uiuli'r the title of " Los 
Mille et une Nuit; Contes Arabos, traduits on Franvnla par M. Galland." 
These volnines appeared at intervals between 1704 and 1717. Galland 
himself died in 1715, and it is uncertain how far ho was responsible for 
the latter part of the work, Only tho first six of llio twelve vols. ato 
VOL. vni, Q 
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divided into nights, vol. fi eompldins the story of Camaral/aman aiul 
rnding with Night 83.1. The Voyages of Sindbad are not found i„ 
Galland’s MS., Uiongli he has intercalated them as Nights fig-go between 
Nos. 3 and <!• It should he mentionod, however, that in some texts 
(Brcslan, for instance) No. i33ispluri'd much earlier in the series than in 
oilicrs. 

Tiio stories in Gal land’s la.st .si.\ vols. may be divided into two 
classes, vi/., tho.se known to occur in genuine texts of The Nights, and 
tliosc wliicli do not. To the first category belong Nos. 7, 8, 59, 153, and 
170; and some. even of-theso are not i'oimd in Galland’s own MS., but 
were derived by him from other sonree-s. The remaining tales (Nos. 
191-198) do not really belong to The Nights; and, strange to say, 
although they arc cortajiily genuine Oriental laics, the actual originals 
liavo never ’been found. I am inclined to think that Galland may, 
pcrliap.s, have written and n daisied them from his rccollcolion of .stories 
which ho himself hoard rotaU'd during his own residence in the East, 
especially as most of thesi' tides appear to he derived rather from 
Persian or Turkish than from Arahian sources. 

The following Preface appeared in.vol._y, which I translate from 
Talandor's Gorman edition, as the original is nol before me 

Tha two slorie.s with whieli llie eiglith volume conoludes do not 
propo'rly belong to the Thousand and One Nights. They were added 
and printed without the previous knowlwlgc of the translator, who had 
nol the slightest idea of the trick that had licon played upon him until 
the eighth x'oluino was actually on sale. Tlie reader must nol, therefore, 
bo surprised that the story of the Slec-per Awakened, which ooinmenoes 
vol. 9, is written a.s if .‘Ichohcnuado had related it iramodiatoly after the 
story of Gancm, wbioh forms the greater part of vol. 8. Care will be 
taken to omit Iheso two stories in a new edition, as nol belonging to the 
work." 

It is, perhaps, not to be wondered at thnl when the new edition was 
actually published, subsoqncully to Galland’s death, the condemned 
stories w’ero retained, and the preface withdrawn, though No. 170 still 
reads as if it followed No. 8. 

The information I havo boon able to colleol respecting the disputed 
talcs is very slight. I once saw a MS. advertised in an auction catalogue 
(I think that of tlie library of llio laic Prof. H. H. Wilson) as containing 
two of Galland's doubtful tales, but whioli they were was not stated. 
The fourth and last volume of the MS. used by Galland is lost ; but it is 
almost certain that it did not contain any of these talcs (compare Payne, 
ix. 365, note). 

The story of 2 eyn Alasnam (No. 191) is derived from the same 
source as that of tho Fourth Diu'wcsh, in the well-known Hindustani 
reading-book, the Bagh 0 Bahar. If it is based upon this, Galland has 
fjreatly altered and improved it, and has given it the whole colouring of 
a- European moral fairy tale. 

The story of AH Baba (No. 195) is, I ba\T been told, a Chinese tale. 
It occurs under the title of the Two Brothor.s and the Forty-nine 
Dragons in Geldart’s Modern Greek Talc.s. It has also been stated 
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that the late Prof. Palmer met with a very similar story amons the 
Arabs of Sinai (Payne, ix. z66). 

The .story of Sidi Nouman (No. 194b) may have been based partly 
upon the Third Shayldi’s Story (No. ic), which Galland omits.’ The 
feast of the Ghools is, I believe, Greek or Turkish, rather than Arabic, 
in character, as vampires, personified plague, and similar horrors afe 
much commoner in the follc-lore of the former peoples. ■ 

Many incidents of the doubtful, as well as of the genuine, taleg, ar'e 
common in European folk-lore (versions of Nos. a and 198, for instance, 
occur in Grimm’s Kinder und Hausmiiichen), and some of the' doubtful 
tales have their analogues in Scott’s MS., as will be noticed in due cours^. 

I have not seen Galland’s original edition in 13 vols. ; bpt the Stadt- 
Bibliothek of Frankfort-on-Main contains a copy, published at La Playd, 
in 12 vols. (with frontispieces), made up of two or more editions, as 
follows : — 

Vol. i. (ed. 6) 1729 ; vols. ii. iii. iv. (ed. 5) 1739 ,, vols. v. vi. viii. 
(ed. 5) 1728; vol. vii. (ed. 6) 1731; vols. ix. to xi. (cd. not noted) 1730 ; 
and vol. xii. (ed. not noted) 1731. 

The discrepancies in tho dates of the various volumes looks (as 
Mr. Clouston has suggested) as if .separate volumes were reprinted as 
required, independently of tho others. This might account for vols. 
V. vi. and viii. of the fifth edition haring been appareirtly reprinted 
before vols. ii. ill. and iv. 

The oldest French version in the British Museum oonsi.sts of tho 
first eight vols., published at La Haye, and likewise made up of different 
editions, as follows ; — 

i. (ed. 3) 1714 ! ri. iii. iv. (ed. 4) 1714 ; v. vi. (cd. 5) 1738 | vii. (ed. 5) 
1719; viii. (“ srrivant la copie imprimdo r\ Paris”), 1714. 

Most French editions (old and new) contain Gallarid’s Dedication, 
A Madame, Madame la Marqrtise cl’O., Dame du Palais de Madame la 
Duchesse dc Bourgogne,” followed by an “ Avertissement.” In addition 
to tlre.se, the La Haye copies have Fontcnelle’s Approbation prefixed to 
several volumes, but in shglrtly different words, and bearing different 
dates. December 27th, 1703 (vol. i.) ; April 14th, 1704 (vol, vi.) 1 and 
October 4th, r705 (vol. vii.). This is according to the British Museum 
cop3' ; I did not examine the Frankfort copy with referenco tO the 
Approbation. The Approbation is translated irt full in the old English 
r-ersion as follows ; “ I have read, by Order of my Lord Chancellor, 
this Manuscript, wherein I find nothing that ought to hinder its being 
Printed. And I am of opinion that the Pnblick will be very well pleased 
with the Perusal of these Oriental Stories. Paris, 37th December, 1703 
[apparently a misprint for 1703] (Signed) Fontcnelle.” 

In the Paris edition of 1726 [tiide infnlj, Galland says in his Dedica- 
tion, “ II a fallu le fairc venir de Syrio, el mettre on Frangois, le premier 
volume que void, do qualre scnlement qui m'ont 4 t 6 envoyez.” So,' 
also, in a Paris edition (in eight vols. rzino.) of 1833 ; but in the La 
Haye issue of 1714, wo read not “ qualre ” but “ six ” volumes. The 
old .German edition of Talander (vide inf yd) does not contafn Galland’, s 
Dedication (Epitre) or A\’ertissement. 

0 2 
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The earliest French CLiitlnns were genpuillj’ in 13 vols,, or six' 1 
possess a copy of a six-volume edition, published at Paris in 1726. The 
title-page cleslguatos it as “ nouvelle edition, corrig^e,” 

Galland's work was speedily translated into various European 
languages, and even now forms the original of all the numerous 
popular editions. The earliest English editions appear to have been 
in six volumes, oorrosponcliiig to the first six of Galland, and 
ending wilii the story of Caniaralzainan Some of the earlier English 
editions do not exlend further, though the last six volumes of Galknd 
were certainly translated into English before the middle of the last 
century. The date of appearance of the first edition is unknown to 
bibliographers; Lownde.s quotes an edition of 1724 as the oldest; 
but the Brilisli Museum conlains a net of six vols,, made up of portions 
of the second, third and fourlh editions, as follows ; — 

Vols. i, ii. (od. 4) 1713 ; vols. iii. iv. (cd. 2) 1712; and vols, v, vi. 
(ed. 3) 1715. 

Here likewise the separate volumes seem to have been reprinted 
indcpendonlly of each other; and it Is not unlikely that the English 
translation may have closely followed the French publication, being 
ia.sncd volume by volume, as the French appeared, as far as vol, vi. 
The tltle-pago of this old edition is very quaint : — 

"Arabian Nights Eutortaiuments, oonaiating of One thousand and 
one Stories, told by the Sultancss of the Indies to divert the Sultan from 
the Execution of a Bloody Vow ho had made, to miirry a Lady every 
day, and have her head cut off next Morning, to avenge himself for the 
Disloyally of the first Sultanoss, also containing a better account of the 
Customs, Manners and Religion of the Eastern Nations, viz,, Tartars, 
Persians and Indiana than is to bo met with In any Author hitherto 
published. Translated into French from the Arabian MSS. by Mr. 
Galland of the Royal Academy, and now done into English. Printed 
for Andrew Boil at the Cross Keys and Bible, in Cornhill." 

I have an English copiy in 12 vols., corresponding to the French, 
published in London, 1753 and 1734, in which vols. t-3 are ed, X. ; vol, 
6, ed, IX. ; vol. 7, ed. YIH.; vols. 8-io, ed, not slated, and vols. ii and 
12 arc ed, V. 

The British Museum has an edition in 410, published in 1772, in 
farthing numbers, every Monday, Wednesday and Friday. It extends 
to 79 numbers, forming five volumes ending with Camaralzaman. 

The various editions of the old Enghsli version appear to be rare, 
and the set in the British Museum is very poor, I have seen an old 
edition called the 14th which includes the latter half of Galland’s 
version, and was published in London in four volumes, in 1778. 
Curiously enough, the “ 13th edition,” also containing the conclusion, 
was published at Edinburgh in three volumes in 1780. Perhaps it is a 
reprint of a London edition published before that of 1778. The Scotch 
appear to have been fond of The Nights, as there are many Scotch 
editions both of The Nights and the imitations. 

Revised or annotated editions by Piguenit (4 vols., London, 1792) 
and Gough (4 vols,, Edinburgh, 1798) may deserve a passing notice, 

A new translation of Galland, by Rev. E. Forster, in five vols. 4to, 
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with engravings from pictures by Robert Smirke, R.A,, appeared in 
iSoa; and now commands a higher price than any other edition of 
Galland. A new edition in 8vo. appeared in 1810. Most of the recent 
popular English versions are based either upon Forster’s or Scott’s. 

Another translation from Galland by G. S. Beaumont (four Vols, 
8vo.)i appeared in 1811. (Lowndes writes William Beaumont.) 

Among the various popular editions of later date we may mention 
an edition in two vols., 8vo., published at Liverpool (1813), and contain 
ing Cazotte’s Continuation ; an edition published by Griffin and Co., 
in i866| to which Beckford’s “Vathok” is appended; an edition 
“arranged for the perusal of youthful readers,” by the Hon. Mrs. 
Sugden (Whittaker & Co., 1863); and “Five Favourite Tales from 
The Arabian Nights in words of one syllabic, by A. & E, Warner” 
(Lewis, 1871). 

Some of the English editions of Galland aim at originality by 
arranging the tales in a different order. The cheap ^ition published 
by Dicks in 1868 is one instance. 

An English version of Galland was published at Lucknow, in four 
vols., 8vo., in 1880. 

I should, perhaps, mention that I have not noticed De Sacy's , 
“ Mille et une Nuit,” because it is simply a new edition of Gallsjud ; 
and I have not seen Cardonne’s Continuation (mentioned in Cabinet 
des F6es, xxxvii. p. 83). As Cardonne died in 1784, his Continuation, 
if genuine, would be the earliest of all. 

The oldest German version, by Talander, seems to have appeared 
in volumes, as the French was issued ; and these volumes were certainly 
reprinted when required, without indication of separate editions; but 
in slightly varied style, and with alteration of dates. This old German 
version is said to be rarer than the French. It is in twelve parts— 
some, however, being double. The set before me is clearly made up 
of different reprints, and the first title-page is as follows: “ Die Tausend 
und eine Nacht, worinnen seltzame Arabische Historien und wunderbare 
Begebenheiten, benebst artigen Liebes-Intriguen, auch Sitter) und 
Gewohnheiten der Morgpnlander, auf sehr anmuthige Weise erzehlet 
werden; Erstlich vom Hrn. Galland, der Konigl. Academic Mitgliede 
aus der Arabischen Sprache in die Franzosische und aus selbiger anitzo 
ins Deutsche libersetzt; Erstcr und Anderer Theil.' Mit der Vorrede 
Herrn Talanders. 'Leipzig; Vcrlegts Moritz Georg Weidmann Sr. Konigl. 
Maj. in Pohlen und Churfiirstl. Durchl. zu Sachsen Buohhandler, 
Anno 1730.” Talander's Preface relates chiefly to the importance of 
the work as illustrative of Arabian manners and customs, etc. It is 
dated from “ Liegnitz, den 7 Sept., Anno 1710,” which fixes the 
approximate date of publication of the first part of this translation. 
Vols. i. and ii. of my set (double vol. with frontispiece) are dated 
1730, and have Talander’s preface; vols. iii. and iv. (divided, but 
consecutively paged, and with only one title-page and froritlspiece 
and reprint of Talander's preface) are dated 1719: vols. v. and vi 
(same remarks, except that Talander's prclace is here dated 1717; 
are dated 1737 ; vol. vii, (fio fronlispicdc ; preface dated 1710) is ' 
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djitcd 1721 ; vol. 8 (no frontispiece nor preface, nor docs Talander's 
name appear on the titio-page) is dated 1729 ; vois. ix. and x, (divided 
blit consecutively paged, and with only one title-page and frontispiece- 
Talander's name and preface do not appear, but Galland’s preface to 
vol. ix., already mentioned, is prefixed) are dated 1731 ; and vois. xi. 
and xii. (same remarks, but no preface) are dated 1732. 

Galland’s notes are translated, but not his preface and dedication. 

There is a later German translation (6 vols. 8vo., Bremen, 1781-1785) 
by J. H. Voss, the author of the standard German translation of Homer. 

The British Museum iiossesses a Portuguese translation of Galland, 
in 4 volumes: “As Mil e uma Noilcs, Contos Arabes,’’ published by 
Ernesto Chardron, Editor, Porto e Braga, i88i. 

There are two- editions of a modern Greek work in the Britisli 
Museum (1793 and 1804), published at Venice (Erertr/ptv) in throe small 
volumes. The first volume contains Galland (Nos. i-fi of the table) and 
vols. ii. and hi. chiefly contain tlio Thoii.sand and One Days. It is, 
apparently, translated from some Italian-worli. 

Several editions in Italian (Mille ed nna Notlo) have appeared at 
N.-iples and Milan; they arc said by Sir R. F. Burton to be mere reprints 
of Galland. 

There are, also, several in Dutch, one of which, by C. Van dor Post, 
in 3 vols. 8vo., published at Utrecht in 1848, purports, I believe, to bo a 
translation from the Arabic, and has been reprinted several times, The 
Dutch editions are usually entitled, “Arabischc Vertellinge.” A Danish 
edition appeared at Copenhagen in 1818, under the title of “ Prindscsses 
Scliehezerade. Fortiillinger eller de saakatle Tusonde og een Nat. 
Udgivha paa Dansk vid Heelegaan.” Another, by Rasmasseii, was- 
commenced in 1824 ; and a third Danish work, probably founded on the 
Thousand and One Nights, and published in i8i6, bears tlie title, “Digt 
og Eveutyr fra Oslorlaiid, af arabiska og persischen utrylita kilder." 

I have seen -none of these Italian, Uiiloh or Danish editions; but 
tliare is little doubt that most, if not all, are derived from Gahand's work, 

■ • -The following is the title of a Javanese version, derived from one of 
the ‘Dutch editions, and published at Leyden in 1865; “ EenigeVertel- 
liiigcn uit de Arabisch duixend cn een Nacht Naar de Nederduitsche 
vertalingin bet Javaansch vertaald, door Winter- Roorda.” 

Mr. A, G. Ellis has shown me an edition of Gailancl's Aladdin (No. 

3) in-Malay, by M, Van dcr Lawan (?) printed in Batavia, A.D. 1869. -■ 


IZOTTE’S CONTINUATION, AND THE COMPOSITE 
EDITIONS OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

'Ve shall speak elsewhere of the Cabiuel des F^es; but the last four 
'es of this great collection (38 to 41) published at Genova from 1788 
3, contain a work entitled, “Les Voilleos c 1 u Sultan Schahriar avec 
tane Scheherazade ; hisloires incroyables, amusanlos ct morales, 
lies de I’arabe par M. Cazotle el D. Chai-ls,' Faisant suite au.-i 
cl une Nuits '' Some copies bear the abridged lltio of “ La suite 
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Jus Millc et line Nnits. Contes Arabcs, traduits par Doni Chavis cL 
M, Ca/otte,” 

This collection of tales was pronounced to be spurious by nuiny 
critics, and has even been styled “ a bare-faced forgery ” by a writer in 
the Edinburgh Review of July. 1886. It is, however, certain that the 
greater part, if not all, of these tales arc founded on genuine Eastern 
sources, though very few have any real claim to be regarded as actually 
part of the Thousand and One Nights. 

Translations of the uiiginals of most of these tale.s ha\e been 
published by Caussin de Perceval and Gaultier ; and a comparison 
clearly shows the great extent to which Chavis and Cazottc have 
altered, amplified and (in a literary sense) improved their materials. 

It is rather surprising that no recent edition of -this worli seems to 
have been issued, perhaps owing to the persistent doubts cast upon its 
authenticity, only a few of the talcs, and those not the best, having 
appeared in different collections. My friend, Mr. A. G. Ellis, himself an 
Oriental scholar, has remarked to me that he considers these talcs as 
good as the old “ Arabian Nights ; ” and I quite agree with him that 
Chavis aud Caaotte's Continuation is well worthy of ro-piiblication in 
its entirety. 

The following are the principal tales comprised in this collection, 
those included in our Table from later authors being indicated. 

I. The Robber Caliph, or the Adventures of Haroun Alraschid with 
the Princess of Persia, and the beautiful 2 utulbc. (No. 

3. The Power of Destiny, being the History of the Journey of Giafar 
to Damas, containing the Adventures of Chcbib and his Family. (No, 
280.) 

3. History of Halechalbe and the Unknown Lady, (No. 30 ,|c). 

4. Story of Xailoun the Idiot. 

5. The Adventures of Simoustapha and the Princess Ilsctilsoiiu. 
(No. 347.) 

6. History of Alibongiad, Sultan of Herak, and of the False Dirds 
of Paradise. 

7. History of Sinkarib aud hit. Two Viziers. (No. J.pj.) 

8 . History of the Family of the Schebandad of Surat. 

g. Story of Bohetzad and his Ten Viziers, (No, 174.) 

10. Story of Habib and Dorathil-Goasc. (No. 251.) 

11, History of the Maugraby, or the Magician. 

Of these. Nos. 4, 6, 8 and ii only arc not positively known in tlio 
original. No. ii is interesting, as it is the seed from whicli Southey’s 
‘‘ Tlialaba the Destroyer ” was derived. 

On the word Maugraby, which means simply Moor, Cazolte has the 
following curious note; “ Ce mot signifie barbaro, barbarcsquc plus 
propremeiit. On jure encore par lui cn Provongo, on Languedoc, et on 
Gascogne Maugraby; on ailleurs cn France Meiigrcblou." 

The Domdaiiiel, where Xalanai held his court with Maugraby and 
his pupil-magicians, is described as being under the sea near Tunis, In 
Weil's story of Joodar and Mahmood (No. 201) the magician Mahmood 
is always called the Moor of Tunis. 
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No. 3 (=our No. 204c) contains the additional inciilcnt of the door 
opened only once a year which occurs in our No. ga, aa. 

Moore probably took the name Namonna from Calotte’s No. 5, in 
which it occurs. In the same story we find a curious name of a Jinniyah, 
Sctelpcdour. Can it be a corruption of Sitt El Budoor ? 

For further remarks on Cazotlc’s Continuation, compare Russell’s 
History of Aleppo, i. p. 385 ; and Russell and Scott, Ouseley's Oriental 
Collections, i. pp. 246, 247 ; ii. p. 25 ; and the " Gentleman’s Magazine " 
for February, 1770. 

An English version under the title “ Arabian Tales, or a Continua- 
tion of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments," translated by Robert 
Heron, was published in Edinburgh in 1792 in 4 vols., and in London in 
179.) in 3 vols. It was reprinted in Weber's “Tales of the East" 
(Edinburgli, 1812) ; and, as already iiienlioncd, is included in an edition 
of tbo Arabian Nights published in Liverpool in 1813. 

A German translation forms vols. 5 to 8 of the “ Blanc Bihliothck," 
published in Gotha in 1790 and 1791; and the British Museum possesses 
vols. 3 and 4 of a Russian edition, published at Moscow in 1794 and 
I70S. 

Respecting the work of Chavis and Cazotle, Sir R. F. Bin ton 
remarks, " Dorn Dennis Chavis was a Syrian priest of the order of 
Saint Basil, who was invited to Paris by the learned minister, Baron 
Arteuil, and he was assisted by M. Cazotte, a French author, then well 
known, but wholly ignorant of Arabic. These talcs are evidently derived 
from native sources j the .story of Bohclzad (King Bakhtiyar) and his 
Ten Wazirs Is talscn bodily from the Bres. Edit, [not so; but the 
original Arabic had long been known in the French libraries]. As 
regards the stylo and treatment, it is sufficient to say that the authors 
out-Gallanded Galland, while Heron cjjaggerates every fault of his 
original.” 

The first enlarged edition of Galland in French was published by 
Causain do Perceval at Paris in g vols., 8vo. (iSofi). In addition to 
Galland's version he added four talcs (Nos. zia, zz, 32 and 37), with 
which he had been furnished by Von Hammer. He also added a series 
of tales, derived from MSS. in tlie Parisian libraries, most of which 
correspond to those of Cazotte, 

Les Milk ct line Nulls, Contes Arabes, Tuduits on Franjois par 
Galland, Nouvclle idition revue sur Ics textes orientaux et augmentee 
de plusienrs nouvellcs et contes tradultcs des langucs orientaux, par M. 
Destains, prec^dee d'un notice historique sur Galland par M. Chailes 
Nodier. Paris, 1822. 

This edition is in 6 vols. 8vo, aud proves to be of special interest. 
The first 5 vols. contain the ordinary version of Galland, and the Cth 
vol. contains a selection of tales translated from Scott's vol. 6, eked out 
with Chavis and Cazotte's Story of Habib. (No. 250 of our Table.) 

The most important of the later French editions was published by 
E. Gauttier in 7 vols. in 1822 ; it contains much new matter. At the 
end the editor gives a list of all the talcs which ho includes, with 
arguments. He has rather oddly distributed bis material so as to make 
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ouly 568 nights. The full coutcuth arc given iu our Table; Lhc lolluwing 
points require more special notice. Vol. i. Gauttier omits the Third 
Shaykh's Story (No. 10) on account of its indecency, although it is really 
no worse than any other story in The Nights. In the story of the 
Fisherman he has fallen into a very curious series of errors. He has 
misunderstood King Yunan's reference to King Sindibad (Burton, i. 
night V.) to refer to the Book of Sindibad (No. 135), and has confounded 
it with the story of the Forty Vazirs, which he says exists in Arabic as 
well as in Turkish. Of this latter, therefore, he gives an imperfect 
version, embedded in the story of King Yunan (No. 2a). Here it may 
be observed that another imperfect French version of the Forty Vazirs 
had previously been published by Petis de la Croix under the title of 
Turkish Tales. A complete German version by Dr. Walter F. A. 
Behrnauer was published at Leipzig in 1851, and an English version by 
Mr. E. J. W. Gibb was published by Redway in 1886. 

Vol. ii. After No. 6 Gauttier places versions of Nos. 32 and 184 by 
Langlfes. The Mock Caliph is bore called Aly-Chah. The other three 
tales given by Caussin de Perceval from Von Hammer's MSS. are 
omitted by Gauttier. Vol. v. (after No. ig8) concludes with two 
additional tales (Nos. zoyh and zi8) from Scott's version. But the 
titles are changed, No. eoyh being called the Story of the Young Prince 
and the Green Bird, and No. 218 the Story of Mahmood, although there 
is another story of Mahmood in vol. i. (= No. 135 m) included as part of 
the Forty Vazirs. 

Vol. vi. includes the Ten Vazirs (No. 174) derived, however, not 
from the Arabic, but from the Persian Balchtiydr Nameh. Three of 
the subordinate tales in the Arabic version are wanting in Gaultier’s, 
and another is transferred to his vol. vii., but he includes one, the 
King and Queen of Abyssinia (No. 252), which appears to be wanting 
in the Arabic. The remainder of the volume contains tales from 
Scott’s version, the title of Mazin of Khorassaim (No. 215) being 
altered to the Story of Azem and the Queen of llio Genii. 

Vol. vii. contains a series of talcs of which dilfurent versions of six 
only (Nos. 30, 174, 246, 248, 249 and 250) wore previously published. 
Though these have no claim to be considered part of The Nights, they 
are of sufficient interest to receive a passing mention, cspooialiy as 
Gaultier’s edition seems not to have been consulted by any later writer 
on The Nights, except Habicht, who based his own edition mainly 
upon it. Those peculiar to Gaultier’s edition are therefore briefly 
noticed. 

Pi’incess Aiiieny (No. 253). — A princess who leaves home disguised as 
a man, and delivers another princess from a black slave. Tlie episode 
(.iSSh) is a story of enchantment similar to Nos. la-o. 

Aly Djohary (No. 254).— Story of a young man’s expedition in search 
of a magical remedy. 

The Princes of Cochin China (No. 255). — The princes travel in search 
of their sister who is married to a Jinni, who is under llic curse of 
Solomon. The second succeeds in breaking the spell, and thus rescues 
both his brother, his sister, and the Jinni by killing a bird to which the 
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destiny of the last is attached. (This incident is common in fiction ■ we 
find it in the gcnninc Niglits in Nos. 154a and zoi.) 

The Wife with Tvv Husbands (No. 336). — A wolMaiowii Eastern 
story; it may bo found in Wells’ “ Mehomet the Kurd,’’ pp. 121-137, 
taken from the Forty Vazirs. Compare Gibb, the z^th Vazir's Story, 
pp. 357-366, 

The Favoui'ile (No. 257). — One of the ordinary tales of a man 
suuiRglcd into a royal harem in a cliest (compare Nos. 6b and 1G6). 

Yoiissotif ami the Indian Merchant (No. 358). — Story of a ruined man 
travelling to regain his fortune. 

Frince Benazir (No. 258I. — Story of a Prince promised at bis birth, 
and afterwards given up by hia parents to an e\'il Jinui, whom he 
ultimately destroys. (Such promises, especially, as here, in eases of 
difficult labour, are extremely common in fo]k-lalc.s ; the idea probably 
originated in the dedication of a child to the Gods). Gaultier thinks 
that this story may have suggosted that of Maugraby to Cazotte ; but it 
appears to ino rather doubtful whether it is quite elaborate enough for 
Cazotto to have used it in this maimer. 

Selim, Snltaii (if Eayfl (No. 361). — This and its subordinate tales 
chiefly relate to unfaithful wives; that of y\dik'h (No. 261b) is curious; 
slio is restored to lifo by Josus (whom Gaultier, from motives of religious 
dolioacy, turns into a Jiunil) to console her disconsolate husband, and 
immediately betrays the latter. These tales are apparently from the 
Forty Vazirs; of. Gibb, the lolh Vazir’s Story, jip. 123-129 ( = our 
No. 3fn) and the Sixth Va/.ir’s Story, pp. ,53-84 (- No, zfnb). 

The bulk of tlie, talcs in Gaultier’s vol. vii. aro derived from post- 
humous MSS. of M. Laiiglis, and several have never been published in 
Eiigli.sh. Gautticr's I'ersiou of Heyear (No. 2.|8) was contributed by 
M. Agoub. 

The best-known modern German ver.sion (Tauscncl und Fine Nachl, 
Arabisehe Fr/iUilungen, Denlsch von Max. Habioht, Fr. H. von dor 
Hagen nnd Carl Scball, Breslau, 15 vols. 121110.) is mainly based upon 
Gautticr's edition, but with extensive additions, cliielly derived from tliu 
Breslau text. An imporiaiit feature of Ibis version is that it includes 
Iranslntlous of Hie prefaces of the various editions used by the editors, 
and therefore supplies a good deal of iiiformaliou not always ea.sily 
accessible elsewhere. There arc often brief notes at the end of tlio 
volumes. 

The fifth edition of Hahicht’s version is licforc me, dated 1840 ; but 
the preface to vol. i, is dated 1834, whicli may be talcoii to rcpresoiit the 
approximate date of its first publication. The following points in the 
various vols. may bo specially noticed : — 

Vol. i, commences with the preface of the German editor, setting 
forth the object and scope of his edition; and the prefaces of Gautticr 
and Gallancl follow. No. ic, omitted by Gaultier, is inserted in its place. 
In vols. ii. and ill, (No. 13,^) notes, cliielly from Langles, arc appended 
to the Voyages of Sindbad; and the destinalioiis of the first six arc 
given as follows ; — 
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I. Voyage to Sumatra. IV. Voyage to the Sunda Islands. 

II, Voyage to Ceylon. V. Voyage to the Sunda Islands. 

III. Voyage to Selahat. VI. Voyage to 2 eilan. 

Vol. V. contains an unimportant notice from Galknd, with additional 
remarks by the German editors, respecting the division of the work into 
Nights. 

Vol vi. contains another unimportant preface respecting Nos. nji 
and ige. 

Vol. X. — Here the preface is of more importance, relating to the 
contents of the volume, and especially to the Ten Vaxirs (No. 174). 

Vol. xi. contains talcs from Scott. The preface contains a full 
account of his MSS., and the tales published in liis vol. vi. This preface 
is taken partly from Ouscley’s Oriental Collections, and partly lioiii 
Scott's own preface. 

Vol. xii. contains tales from Gantticr, vol. vii. Ihc preface gives 
the full CQiitouts of Clarke’s and Von Hammer's MSS. 

Vol. xiii. iiiohidos Caussin de Perceval’s Preface, the remaining talcs 
from Gautticr’s vol. vii. (ending with night 568) ; and four tales from 
Caussin which Gaultier omits (Nos. 21a, 23, 37 and 202). 

Vols. xiv, .and XV. (extending from night 884 (0 night rooi) consist 
of talcs from the Breslau edition, to which a short preface, signed by 
Ur. Max. H.abielit, is profixed. The first of these t.ales is a fraginenl of 
the important Romance of S£df Znl Yo.«n (so often relorrcd to by Lane), 
which .scoins to have been mixed with Habicht's MS. of The Nights by 
mistake. (Compare Payne, Tales, iii. 243.) 

In this fragment wc have several incidents resembling The Night.s ; 
there is a statue which sounds an alarm when an enemy enters a oily 
(cf. Nos. 59 and 137); Saif himself Is converted to the faith of Abraliam, 
and enters a city where a book written by Japhcl is preserved. Tlie 
text of this story has lately been published; and Sir R. F. Burton 
informs me that he thinks he has seen a complete version in some 
European language ; but I have not succeeded in obtaining any par- 
ticulars concerning it. 

On account of the interest and importance of the work, 1 append to 
this section an English version of the fragment translated into German 
by Habieht. (From the extreme siin]-)licity of the stylo, which I have 
preserved, I suspect that the translation is considerably abridged.) 

There is an Icelandic version of The Nights (.husuiid og cin Nott. 
Arabiskar Sogur. Kaupmannahofn, 1837, 4 vols. roy, 8vo.), which con- 
tains Galland’s tales, and a Selection of others, distributed into 1001 
Nights, and apparently taken chiefly from Gauttior, but with the' 
addition of two or three which seem to bo borrowed from Lano (Nos. 
ga, 163, 165, etc.). It is possibly derived imihedialely from some Danish 
edition. 

There is one popular English version whioh may fairly be calleil a 
Composite edition ; but it is unt based • upon GaiitUcr. fl'liis is the 
" Select Library Edition. Arabian Nights’ Entcrtaiiimculs, selected- 
and revised for general use. To- which arc acldccl- other specimens oi 
Eastern Romance, London ; James Burns, 18-17. 2 vols." 
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It contains the foilnwiiig talcs from the Nights : Nos. 134, 3, 1^3^ 
162, I, 2, 155 , 191. 193. 192. 194. 194a, 194c, 21, igS, 170, 6 . 

No. 134 is called the City of Silence, instead of the City of Brass 
and is certainly based partly upon Lane. In No. 155, Manar Al-Sanr is 
called Nur Al-Nissa. One story, “The Wicked Dervise,” is taken from 
the latter part of that of Prince Fadlallah (1001 Days), cf. postea 
No. 4a, or from No. 251, j, of the Table, j)Ost. Another, “The 
Enchanters, or the Story of Mi.stuir," is taken from the “Tales of the 
Genii,” l''our other talus, "Jalaladdecn of Bagdad,” “ The two Talis- 
mans,” “The Story of ITaschom," and “Jussof, the Merchant of 
llalsora," ctearly German imitations, are said to be translated from 
llio German of Grimm j and there are two others, “Abdullah and 
Balsora,” and “The King and his Servant,” the origin of which Ido 
not recognise, although I think I have read the last before. 

Grimm’s story of Haschatn concludes with the hero’s promotion to 
the post of Grand Viaicr to Haronn Al-Rashid, in consequence of the 
desire of the aged “Giafar” to end his days in peaceful retirement! 
The principal incident in Jalaladdecn is that of the Old Woman in the 
Chest, borrowed from the well-known story of the Merchant Abiidah in 
the “Talcs of the Genii,” and it is thus an imitation of an imitalioii, 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE STORY OF SAIF 
ZUL YEZN (ZU'L YAZAN) ACCORDING TO 
HABICHTS GERMAN VERSION. 


In very ancient times, long before the ago of Mohammed, there lived a 
King of Yemen, named ZxA Yezn. Ho was a Himyarite of the race of 
Fubbaa (Tabbd'), and had largo armies and a great capital. His Minister 
was named Yoltreb (Yatlirab >= Medinal), and was well skilled iu the 
knowledge of the ancients. Ho once had a vision in which the name of 
the Prophet was revealed to him, with the announcement of his mission 
iu later limes ; and he was also informed that he would bo the Iasi of the 
Prophets. In consequouoo of this vision he believed in the Prophet 
before his advent j but he concealed his faith. One day the King held a 
review of his troops, and was delighted willi their number and handsome 
appearance. He said to the Wazir, “ Is there any person on earth 
whose power can compare with mine ? " “ O yes,” answered the Wazir, 
“ there is King Baal-Beg, whoso troops fill the deserts and the cultivated 
lands, the plains and the valleys.” " I must make war upon him, 
then,” exclaimed the King, “ and destroy his power.” He immediately 
ordered the army to prepare to march, and after a few days the drums 
and trumpets were heard. The King and his Wazir set forth m magni- 
ficent array, and after a rapid march they arrived before the holy city 
Medina [Mekka ?], which may God keep in highrenovyn 1 The Wazir then 
said to the King, “ Here is the holy house of God, and the place of 
great cefemonios, No one should enter here who Is not perfectly pure. 
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and with head and feet bare. Pass around it with your companion.^, 
according to the custom of the Arabs." The King was so pleased with 
tlie place that he determined to destroy it, to carry the stones to his own 
country, and to rebuild it there, that the Arabs might come to him on 
pilgrimage, and that he might thus exalt himself above all Kings. He 
pondered over this plan all night, but next morning he found his body 
fearfully swollen. He immediately sent for his Wazir, and lamented 
over his misfortune. " This is a judgment sent upon you," replied the 
Wazir, “ by the Lord of this house. If you alter your intention 
of destroying the temple, you will be healed at once." The 
King gave up his project, and soon found himself cured. Soon after- 
wards he said to himself, “This misfortune happened to me at night, 
and left me next day of its own accord ; but I will certainly destroy the 
house." But next morning his face was so covered with open ulcers 
that he could no longer he recognised. The Wazir then approached 
him and said, “ O King, renounce your intention, for it would be 
rebellion against the Lord of Heaven and Earth, Who can destroy every 
one who opposes Him.” When the King heard this, he reflected awhile 
and said, “What would you wish me to do?" The Wazir replied, 
“ Cover the house with carpets from Yemen." The King resolved to do 
this, and when night came he retired to rest. He then saw an apparition 
which ordered him not to march further into the country of King Baal- 
Beg, but to turn towards Abyssinia and Nigritia, adding, “ Remain there, 
and choose it as thy residence, and assuredly one of thy race will arise 
through whom the throat of Noah shall be fullilled." When the King 
awoke next morning he related this to the Wazir, who advised him to 
use his own judgment about it. The King immediately gave orders to 
march. The army set forth, and after ten days they arrived at a country 
the soil of which seemed to consist of chalk, for it appeared quite white, 
The Wazir Yottreb then went to the King and requested his permission 
to found a city here for his people. “ Why so ? " asked the King. 
“Because,” replied the Wazir, "this will one day be the place of Refuge 
of the Prophet Mohammed, who will be sent at the end of time." The 
King then gave his consent, and Yottreb immediately summoned archi- 
tects and surveyors, who dug out the ground, and reared the walls, and 
erected beautiful palaces. They did not desist from the work until the 
Wazir ordered a number of his people to remove to this city with their 
families. This was done, and their posterity inhabit the city to thi.s 
day. He then gave them a scroll, and said, “ He who comes to you as 
a fugitive to this house will be the ruler of this city.” Ho then 
called the city Yottreb after his own name, and the scroll descended 
from father to son till the Apostle of God arrived as a fugitive from 
Mecca, when the inhabitants went out to meet him, and presented 
him with it. They afterwards became his auxiliaries and were known as 
the Ansar. But we must now return to King Znl Yezn. Ho marched 
several days towards Abyssinia, and at last arrived in a beautiful and 
fertile country where he informed his Wazir that he would like to build 
a city for his subjects. He gave the necessary orders, which were 
diligently executed; canals were dug and the surrounding country 
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cnlllvalf'd ; and tlio city was named Modinat Kl-Hami-a, the Red 
At last tlin nows reached the King of Abyssinia, whose name was 
Saif Ai'-Raad (Thunder-sword), and whose capital was called Medinat 
ad-Dnrr (the Ricli in Houses). Part of this city was built nn solid 
land and the other was built in tiie sea. This Prince could bring an 
army of 600,000 men into Ihe field, and his authority extended to the 
extremity of the then kuorvii worJd. When he was informed of the 
inva.sion of Ziil Ycxii, he snmiiioned his two Wazirs, who were named 
Sikea Divas and Ar-Ryf. The latter was well versed in ancient hooks 
in which he had dihcoN'cred tlial God woidd one clay send a Prophet 
who would be the last of the series. lie hclicved this himself, but 
eniiccah'd it from the Abyssinians, who were still worshippers of 
Saturn. When the Wazirs came iK'fore the King, he said to them, 
“ Sec how the Aralis are advancing against ns ; I must fight them.” 
.Sikra Divas op])0.scd this de.sign, tearing lost the threat of Noah 
should bo fulfilled, “ I would rather advise yen," said ho, " to 
make the King a pvoaeut and to send with it the most beautiful 
maiden in yonr Palace. But give her poison secretly, and instruct 
her to poison liie King when she is alone with him, If he is once 
dead, his army will retire without a batlh'.” The King adopted this 
advice, and prepared rich presents, and suinnioiied a beautiful girl, 
whose arlfiilucsR and malice were well known. Her name was Kamrya 
(MnnnliglU). The King said to her, “I have resolved to send you as a 
present, for a secret object. I will give yon poison, and when you aro 
alone with Um Prince to wlunn I will send yon, drop it into ins onp, and 
let him take it. A.s soon as he is dcuid, his army will leave ns in peace." 
“ Very well, my master," replied the girl, “ I will accoinplisli your wish." 
Ho lliea sent lior with the other presents and a letter to the city of Zul 
Vezn. Rut tlic Wazir Ar-Ryf had searcoly left the King's presence when 
he wrote a letter, and cominaudccl a slave to carry it to Zul Yezii, "If 
juai can give it to him before the arrival of the slave-girl," added he, " 1 
will give yon yonr freedom.” The slave made all possible haste to the 
Arab King, but yoi the presents arrived l>ol'orc him. A chamberlain 
wont to the King and informed him that a messenger had arrived 
at the gate with pre.so.nls from the King of Al)yRsiina, and requested 
permission to enter, Zul Yczn immediately ordered that he should 
be admitted, and the presents and the maiden wore at once delivered 
to him. When he saw her he was astouislied ai hei' beauty, and 
was greatly delighted. He immediately ordered her to he conveyed 
to ins palace, and was very soon overcome with love for her. He 
was jnst abont to dissolve Iho assembly lo visii Kamrya, when the 
Wazir Yottreb detained him, saying, “ Delay a while, () King, for 
I fear lliero is some treachery hidden behind this present. The 
Abyssinians hate the Arabs exceedingly, but aro unwilling to make 
war with them, lest the threat of Noah should be fulfilled. It 
happened one day that Noah was sleeping when Intoxicated with wine, 
and the wind uncovered him. HLs son Haiti laiighed, and did not 
cover him ; but his other .son Sclh [sic] came forward and covered him 
up. Wh(?n Neah awoke, ho. exclaimed to Ilam. 'May (led blacken thy 
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face I ’ But to Seth he said, ‘ ^^^ly God make the posterity of thy brother 
the servants of thine until the Day of Rcsnrrt'clion 1 ’ Tiiis is the tlireat 
which they dread as the posterity of Ham.’' 'While tlie King was still 
conversing with his Wazii', the Chamberlain announced the arrival of a 
messenger with a letter. He was immediately admitted, and delivered 
the letter, which was read by the Wazir Yottreb. Ar-Ryfhad written, 
“ Be on your guard against Kamrya, O King, fer she hath poison with 
her, and is ordered to kill you when she is alone with you.” The King 
now began loudly to praise the acuteness of his Wazir, and went imme- 
diately to Kamrya with his drawn sword. When he entered, slic rose and 
kissed the ground, but he exclaimed, ” You have corue here to poison 
me!” She was confounded, and look out the poison and handed it to 
the King, full of artifice, and thinking, “ If I tell him the truth, he will 
have a better opinion of me, and if ho confides in me I can kill him in 
some other manner than with this poison.” It fell out as she expected, 
for the King loved her, gave her authority over his palace and his female 
slaves, and found himself very happy in her possession But she herself 
found her life so pleasant that, although King Ar-Raad frcrpicntly sent 
to ask her why she had not fulfilled her commission, she always 
answered, “ Wait a little ; I am seeking an opportunity, for the King is 
very suspicious.” Some time passed over, and at length she became 
pregnant. Six months afterwards Kul Yezn fell ill; and as his sickness 
increased, he assembled the chief men of his Court, informed them of 
the condition of Kamrya, and after commending her to their protection, 
he ordered that if she bore a son he should succeed him. They 
promised to fulfil his commands, and a few days afterwards Kul Yezn 
died. Kamrya now governed the country, till she brought forth a son. 
He was a child of uncommon beauty, and had a small mole on his 
cheek. When she saw the child she envied him, and said to hcr.sclf, 
“Whatl shall he take away the Kingdom from me? No, it shall 
never be”; and from this time forward she detennined to put him 
to death. After forty days, the people requested to see their King. 
She showed him to them, and seated him on the throne of tlie kingdom, 
whereupon they did homage to him and then dispersed. Hi.s mother 
took him back into the Palace, hut her envy iiicrcaHcd so much that 
she had already grasped a sword to kill him, when her nurse entered 
and asked what she was going to do ? “I am about to kill liiin,” 
answered she. "Have you not rcdcctcd ? ” said the nur.se, "that if 
you kill him the people will revolt, and may kill you also?” "Let 
me kill him,” persisted she, " for even should they kill me loo, I .should 
at least be released from iny envy.” "Do not act tluis,” warned the 
nurse, " or you may repent it when repontanec cannot help you.” 
"It must be done,” said Kamrya. “Nay, then,” said the nurse, “ii 
it cannot be avoided, let him at least be cast into the desert, and if 
he lives, so much the better for him ; but if ho dies, you are rid of 
him for ever.” She followed thi.s advice, and set out on the way at 
night time with the child, and halted at a distance of four days' journey, 
when she sat down under a tree in the desert. .She took him on hei' 
lap, and suckled him once more, and llicn laid him on a bed, piitliug 
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a pursii muli'r liia hi'acl, I'oiitimiiui' a thousanc^ j'okl pieces and many 
jowclii. “ Whoovor liiuls liini," Kakl she, “ aiay use the money to 
tulni.; him np"; ami Ihua ahe loti him. 

II happi'iuHl by tlio pmaoioua dccroo of God that huutorg who were 
1-liar.ttiK Ktuoiloi! tnu'pnnoil a h'malii witli a fawn; tho former took to 
liiflUl, and thu luinlora earriod oil the little 0110. When the mother 
ruliiriK'd Ifoin tin- puiituro and found her lawn gone, she traversed 
tlio dojioiM in all direclioiia in .searcli of it, and at length the crying 
of Ilia (Ica-rted cliiUl attracted her. She lay down by the child and 
the child .snekod lier. T!t(i gazelle left him .igaiii to go to graze, but 
always rotunied to tlie litths oao when she was Hiiti.sliod. This went on 
till it pleasisd God tliat sho siiotdd fall into tlie not of a hunter. But 
'.ho beoaiue enraged, tore thy net, and lied. The hunter pursued 
!\(>r, and overloolt her when bUo. reaelicd the child, and was about 
to give liiiii Buck, lUit tlie arrival of llie hunter compelled the gazelle 
to take night, and the eliild htgan to cry lieeanso he was not yet 
aatlHfli'd. 'I'he Imiiter wa.s astonii'lied at tlie uighl, and when he lifted 
tlui eliild up he saw tlio pnruo iimli-r his head, and a string of jewels 
round liis imek. He imnu'di.itcly look tlio child with him, and went to 
a town heloiigiiig to an Abyui.iiiian king named Ai'rakh, who was a 
dependent of King .Saif Ar-Rand. Ho liaiuled over tlie child to him, 
saying that lie had found it in the lair of a gazello. Wlion tho King 
took tlu' child I'l'oiu tlu! huiUt'i’, it ainilod at him, and God awakened a 
feeling of love Inwards him in the King’s heart; and ho then noticed 
tho luoli' mi his cheek, lint when his Wazir Sikar Dimi, the brother 
of .Sikar Div.is, wlio was Wa/ir to King Sait Ar-Raad, entered and 
saw tho child, God lilled his hoarl with luito towards liim. “Do not 
be.llevo what this man told yon,” ho said, when tho King told him the 
wondortul story of the discovery, “it can only lie tlio eliikl of a mother 
who has come liy it wrongly, and lias ahaiidmied it in tlie dosorl, and 
it would lie. he.tte.v to kill U. ' “ I cannot easily consent to this," said 
the King. Hut ho liad luudly spoken wlu'ii tho Palaco was filled 
with sounds of rojoiciug, and he was iiironued that his wife had just 
been safely delivered of a eliild. On tlii.s news ho took the boy on 
ilia atm, and wont to liis wife, and found that tho now-liorn child 
was a girl, and lhal slio had a red mole on her chock. He wondered 
wlie.n ho saw llus, aiui said to Sikar Dinn, “ See how lieautiful they 
arol’’ But when the Wazir saw it, lie slappod his face and cast his 
cap on tho groimd, exe.laiinhig, “ Should tlicao two moles unite, 1 
prophesy tho downfall of Aliyssiuia, for they presage a great calamity. 
It would be belter to kill either tlio boy or your claugliLcr." “I will 
kill noillier of llicin,” roplii-d the King, “ for they have been guilty 
of no crime.” He innnedialely provided nurse, s fur the two children, 
naming his daughter Shaina (Mole) and the Imy Waklis' El Fellat 
(Lonely One, or Desert) ; and lie reared them in separate apartments 
that they might not see eacli other, When tliey were ten years old, 
Wakhs El Fellat grow very strong, and soon became a practised 
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horseman, and surpassed all his companions in this accomplishment 
and in feats of arms. But when he was fifteen, he was so superior 
to all others, that Sikar Diun threatened the King that he would warn 
King Saif Ar-Raad that he was nurturing his enemy in his house, if 
he did not immediately banish him from the country : and this threat 
caused King Afrakh great alarm. It happened that he had a general, 
who was called Gharag El Shaker (Tree-splitter), because he was 
accustomed to hurl his javelin at trees, and thus to cleave them asunder. 
He had a fortress three days’ journey from the town ; and the King said 
to him, " Take Wakhs El Fellat to your castle, and never let him return 
to this neighbourhood.” He added privately," Look well after him and 
preserve him from all injury, and have him instructed in all accomp- 
lishments.” The general withdrew, and took the boy with him to his 
castle, and instructed him thoroughly in all accomplishments and 
sciences. One day he said to him, “ One warlike exercise is still 
unknown to you.” ” What is that ? ” said Wakhs El Fellat. “Come 
and see for yourself, ” replied he. The general then took him to a place 
where several trees were growing, which were so thick that a man 
could not embrace the trunk. Ho took his javelin, hurled it at one of 
them, and split the trunk. Wakhs El Fellat then asked for the javelin, 
and performed the same feat to the astonishment of his instructor. 
“ Woe to thee,” exclaimed he, “ for I perceive that you are the man 
through whom the threat of Noah will be fulfilled against us. Fly, 
and never let yourself be seen again in our country, or I will kill 
you." Wakhs El Fellat then left the town, not knowing where to go. 
He subsisted for three days on the plants ot the earth, and at last 
he arrived at a town encircled with high walls, the gates of which 
were closed. The inhabitants were clothed in black, and uttered 
cries of lamentation. In the foreground ho saw a bridal-tent and a 
tent of mourning. This was the city of King Afrakh who had reared 
him, and the cause of the mourning of the inhabitants was as follows. 
Sikar Diun was very angry that the King had refused to follow his 
advice, and put the boy to death, and had left the town to visit one 
of his friends, who was a magician, to whom he related the whole 
story. "What do you propose to do now P ” asked the magician. 
“ I will attempt to bring about a separation between him and his 
daughter," said the Wazir, “I will assist you,” was the answer of 
the magician. He immediately made the necessary preparations, and 
summoned an evil Jinni named Mulditatif (Ravisher) who enquired, 
“ What do you require of me ? ” “ Go quickly to the city of King 

Afrakh, and contrive that the inhabitants shall leave it.” In that age 
men had intercourse with the more powerful Jinn, and each attained 
their ends by means of the other. The Jinn did not withdraw themseh es 
till after the advent of the Prophet. The Magician continued, “ When 
the inhabitants have left the city, they will ask you what you want. 
Then say, Bring mo out Shama, the daughter of your King, adorned 
with all her jewels, and I will come to-morrow and carry her away. But 
if you refuse, I will destroy your city, and destroy you all together.” 
When Mukhtalif heard the words of this priest of magic, he did as he 
VOL. VIII. R 
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was commanded, and nislmd co Ihe city. When Sikar Dinn saw this 
he returned to King Afrakh to see what would happen ; but he had 
scarcely arrived when the voice of Mukhtatif resounded above the city. 
The inhabitants went to the King, and said, “ You have heard what ia 
commanded, and if you do not yield willingly you will be obliged to do 
so by lorcQ.’’ The King then wont weeping to the mother of the Princess, 
and informed her of the calamity. She could scarcely contain herselt 
for despair, and all in the Palaco wept at parting from the Princess, 
Meantime Shama was richly attired, lorn from her parents, and hurried 
to llio bridal tent licforo tho town, to i)e carried away by the evil Jinni, 
The inhabiiants were all .assomliled on tiic walls of the city, weeping, 
It was just at this moiuont that Wakhs El Ecllat arrived from the desert, 
and entered the tent to soo what was going on. When King Afrakh, 
who was also on iho wall, saw him, ho cried out to him, but he did not 
llslon, and dismounted, fastened his horse to a tonl-stako, and enteied. 
Hero ho beheld a maiden al extraordinary beauty and perfection, but 
she was weeping. While ho was oomplotoiy bewildered by her beauty, 
she was no loss struoU by his appearance. “ Who art thou ? ” said the 
maiden to him. " Tell mo rather who art thou ? " returned he. " I am 
Shama, the daughter of King Afrakh,” “Thou art Shama?" he 
exclaimed, " and I am Wakhs El Fellat, who was roared by thy father. ' 
When they wore thus aoquainlod, they sat down logollior to talk over 
their affairs, and she took this opportunity of telling him what had 
passed with the Jinni, and how ho was coining to carry her away, “ 0 
yon shall soo how I will deal with him,” answered ho ; but at this moment 
the evil Jiimi approacliod, and his wings darkened the sun, The 
inhabitants uttered a terrible cry, and the Jinni darted upon the tent, 
and was about to raise il when he saw a man there, talking to the 
daughter of the King. “ Woo to Ihcc, O son of Iho earth 1 " ho exclaimed; 
" What authority have you to sit by my betrothed f '' When Wakhs El 
Fellat saw llie terrible form of Die Jluni, a shudder came over him, and 
he cried to God for aid. Ho imincdiatcJy drew bis .sword, and struck at 
the linni, who had just oxtondod his right hand to seize him, and the 
blow was so violent that it struck off Iho hand. •' Whatl you would lull 
me?" exclaimed Mukhtatif, and he look up his hand, put it under his 
arm. and flew away, Upon this Ihcio was a loud cry of joy from the walls 
of the city The gates were thrown opon, and King Afrakh approached, 
accompanied by a crowd of people with musical instruments, playing joy- 
ful music; and Wakhs El Follat was invoslod with robes of honour; but 
when Sikar Uiun saw it, it was gall to him. The King prepared an apart- 
ment expressly for Wakhs El Fellat, and while Shama returned to her 
Palace, he gave a great feast in honour of her deliverance from the fiend, 
After seven days had passed, Shama wont (o Wakhs El Fellat; and said 
to him, “ Ask mo of my father to-morrow, for you have rescued me, and 
he will not be able to refuse you." He consonled very willingly, aud 
went to the King early next morning. The King gave him a very favour- 
able reception, and seated him with him on the throno: but Wakhs El 
Fellat had not courage to prefer his suit, and left him after a short inter- 
view. He had not long returned to bis own room when Shama entered, 
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saluted him, and asked, “Why did you not demand me? " “ I was too 
bashful,” he replied. “Lay this feeling aside,” returned she, “and 
demand me.” “ Well, I will certainly do so to-morrow,” answered he. 
Thereupon she left him and returned to her own apartment. Early next 
niorning Wakhs El Fellat went again to the King, who gave him a 
friendly reception and made him sit with him. But he was still unable 
to prefer his suit, and returned to his own room. Soon after Shama 
came to him and said, “How long is this bashfulness to last? Take 
courage, and if not, request some one else to speak for you.” She then 
left him, and next morning he repeated his visit to the King. “ What is 
your request?” asked the latter. “I am come as a suitor,” said Wakhs 
El Fellat, “and ask the hand of your noble daughter Shama.” When 
Sikar Diun heard this, he slapped his face. “ What is the matter with 
you?" asked the King. “This is what I have foreseen,” answered 
he, “for if these two moles unite, the destruction of Abyssinia 
is accomplished.” “How can I refuse him?” replied the King, 
“when he has just delivered her from the fiend." “Tell him," 
answered Sikar Diun, “that you must consult with your Wazlr,” The 
King then returned to Wakhs El Fellat, and said, “My son, your 
request is granted as far as I am concerned, but I leave my Wazir to 
arrange it with you, so you must consult him about it.” Wakhs El 
Fellat immediately turned to the Waair, and repeated his request to 
him. Sikar Diun answered him in a friendly manner. “The affair is 
as good as ai-ranged, no one else is suited for the King's daughter, but 
you know that the daughters of the Kings require a dowry.” “ Ask what 
you please,” returned Wakhs El Fellat. “We do not ask you for money 
or money’s worth,” said the Wazir, “ but for tho head of a man named 
Sudun, the Ethiopian.” “Where can I find him?” said the Prince. 
The Wazir replied, “ He is said to dwell in the fortress of Reg, three 
days’ journey from here.” “But what if I fail to bring Ui& head of 
Sudun ?” asked he. “ Nay, you will have it,” returned the Wazir; and 
after this understanding the attdieirce ceased, and each returned to his 
dwelling. 

Now this Sudun had built his fortress on the srminrit of a high hill. 
It was very secure, and he defended it with the edge of the sword. It 
was his usual resort, from whence ho sallied forth on plundering expedi- 
tions, and rendered the roads unsafe. At length tho news of him 
reached King Saif Ar-Raad, who scut against him three thousand men, 
but ho routed and destroyed therii all, Upon this the King sent a 
larger number against him, who experienced the same fate. He then 
despatched a third army, upon wliich Sudun fortified himself afresh, 
and roared the walls of his fortress so high that an eagle could scarcely 
pass them. We will now return to Shama, who went to Wakhs El 
hellat, and reproached him nilh the conditions he had agreed to, and 
added, “ It would be better for you to leave this place and take me with 
you, and we will put ourselves under the protection of some powerful 
king.” “ God forbid,” replied he, “that I should take you with me in so 
dishonourable a manner.” As he sllU positively relused to consent, 
she grew angry, and left him. Wakhs El Fellat lay down to rest, 
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hut Ik! ctinlil mil iilccji. So ho roHc np, iiioniilod his horse, and rode 
away at iiiulMir.lil ; ami in lh(! innniiiiK ho’ met a harseman who 
litatioiu'd hum, ('If in Uia p.itir, hut who was so complotuly armed that 
his fai'i' was ciini'raloil. Wlion Wakha ICl Kclliit saw him, he cried to 
him, "Wlnr aro yon, ami wlmn; arc you goiaft?” But instead of 
rojilyini-t, lu! prcssod upon lun\, ami aimed a blow which Wakhs El 
I'ollal lau'.i'i's:, fully parriod, A iijthl limn coimnonccd helwoen them 
which laiilcd lill nearly nvcuiiiK. At lasL llio dirforonce in their slrengtli 
hcranm. pcrrcplihlc, ami Wakhs ICl I'ldlat struck his adversary so 
violent a blow witli his javelin lhat his horse fell to the ground. He 
then dismoimted, and war, ahoiit to slay him, when the hor.semaii cried 
to him, “I'o not kill nu', O hravo warrior, or you will repent when 
iT.pimlaneo will no iiioro avail yon.” “ Ti;ll mo who you are ? " returned 
Wakhs Ml Fellat. ” I am Slianra, the daughter of King Atrakh," 
replied lire horseiuau. “Why have you aelod thus?” asked he. "] 
wished to try eliellier j’ou would he al)i(! to hold your own against 
Smliiii's people,” r,h(! i'e[)lied, “ I have tried you now, and found you 
so valiant Ih.rt 1 fear no lonp.er on yonr aeeoanl. Take mo with you, 0 
hero.” “(iod forbid that I should do so," lie reLuriu'd; “what would 
Sikar niiia and the others say ? 'J'liey would say that if Sluuiia had not 
been with him ho would never have, been able to prevail agaiiisl Siidiiii." 
.She then raised her eyes In heaven, and said, “O (led, permit him to 
fall into r.omo d.iiiger from wliieli I alone may deliver him 1 ” Upon this 
Wakhs 111 I'ellal imrsni'd his jonniey wilhouf giving any attention to her 
words, i 111 the third day he arrived al the valley where tho forlrohs of 
Kuduuwas situated, when ho began lo work his way alimg huliind tha 
frees; and lowai'dr, evening he arrived at the forlrcBS ilsdf, which ha 
found lo he suvrouiuled with a moat; and the gates were closed. He 
was still nmlee.ided wind ooiirr.o lo laki', when ho heard the sound of an 
upproarhing caravan ; and he hid himself in Ihe fosse of tho fortress to 
watch it. lie tlioii saw tlial it was driven forward by a large body of 
men, and that the merehanls wore liotiml on Iheir mnlo.s. When they 
arrived at the eauUe, limy knoeked al the. gale,; ami when the troop 
(uitured, Wakha ICl h'ellat enlored with them; and thoy unloaded the 
goods and liouml (he prisoners williiml nolieing' him. When the armed 
men had fuiished tlmu’ work, limy asee.iuled lo tho castle, hut ho 
remained below, After a time, he wished to follow tlumi, but when he 
trod on the first sle;), it gave way under him, and a dagger flew out, 
which slruek him iu the groin, Upim lliis his eyes filled with tears, and 
he already looked upon his deslrnelion as eerlain, when .a form came 
towards liim from the eutraiiee of the castle tu deliver him; and as it 
drew neiu'cr, ho perceived that it was Hliaina. He was filled with 
astonishment, and cried out, “Clod li.'is heard your prayer 1 How did 
you coma here?” “I followed your Ir.iees,” slio replied, “till yon 
entered tho castle, when 1 imilaled your e.vamplo and mingled with 
the troops. I have now saved your lil'o, alLlioii,",li you have refused 
to take mo with yon; hut if you wi.sh lo aih’aiifio further, do not 
neglect to try whether each step is fi.vcd willi the point of your 
sword." Ho now again began to ascend, fouling the way before him 
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and Shama followed, till they arrived at the last stair, when they saw 
that the staircase ended in a revolving wheel. “ Spring higher,” advised 
Shama, ‘‘for 1 see a javelin which magic art has placed here.” They 
sprang over it and pursued their way till they reached a large ante-room, 
lighted by a high cupola. They stopped here awhile, and examined 
everything carefully. At la.st they approached the door of a room, and 
on loo Idng through the crevices they saw about an hundred armed negroes, 
among whom was a black slave who looked as savage as a lion. The 
room was lighted by wax candles, placed on gold and silver candlesticks. 
At this moment the black said, ‘‘ Slaves, what have you done with (he 
prisoners belonging to the caravan ? ” “ Wc have chained them up in the 
Ijri.snn below, and left them in the safest place,” was the reply. But he 
continued, ‘‘ If one of them was carelessly bound, he might be able to 
release himself and the others, and to gain possession of the stairs. Let 
one of you, therefore, go down, examine thorn carefully, and tighten their 
bonds.” Upon this, one of them came out, and the two strangers hid 
themselves in the ante-room. AVhen he had passed them, Wakhs El 
Follat stepped forward and pierced Mm through with his sword ; Shama 
dragged his body aside and they both remained quiet for a time. But as 
the slave remained away from his companions too long, Sudun exclaimed, 
‘‘ Go and sec why he docs not return, for I have been in great alarm over 
since we entered the castle to-day.” A second then rose and took his 
sword, and as he came into the ante-room, Wakhs El Fellat clove him in 
twain at one blow and Shama dragged his body also on one side. They 
again waited quietly for a time, when Sudun said, '■! It seems as if hunters 
are watching our slaves, and are killing them one after another.” 
A third then hastened out, and Waldis El Fellat struclc him such 
a blow that he fell dead to the ground, and Shama dragged him also 
away. But as he likewise remained absent so long, Sudun himself 
stood up, and all the others with him, and he said, ‘‘ Did I not warn and 
caution you ? There is a singing in my ears and my heart trembles, for 
there must be people here who are watching our men.” He himself now 
came out, and the others followed him with lights and holding their 
hands on their swords, when one of the foremost suddenly stopped. 
“ Why do you not advance ? ” cried the others. ‘‘ How shall I go 
forward,” said he, “ when he who has slain our friends stands before 
ns.” This answer was repeated to Sudun, when he reproached them in a 
voice of thunder for their hesitation. When he heard this, he forced his 
way through them till he perceived Wakhs El Fellat. ‘‘ Who are you, 
Satan ? ” cried he, ‘‘ and who brought you here ? " ‘‘I came here,” 
replied he, “ to cut off your head, and destroy your memory." Have 
you any blood-feud against me?" asked Sudun, ‘‘or any offence to 
revenge upon me ? ” “I have no enmity against you in my heart,” said 
Wakhs El Fellat, ‘‘ and you have never injured me ; but I have asked 
Shama in marriage of her father, and he has demanded of me your head 
as a condition. Be on your guard, that you may not say I acted foully 
towards you.” ‘‘ Madman,” cried Sudun, ‘‘ I challenge you to a duel. 
Will you fight inside or outside the fortress ? ” ‘‘I leave that to you,” 

luturned Wakhs El Fellat. ‘‘ Well, then, await me here,” was the reply. 
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Sudun then wont in, clothed hiniscH in gilded armour, girt on a saw-like 
sword, and came out holding a shining club in his hand. He was so 
enraged that he knew not what to say, and at once attacked Wakhs El 
Fellat, who tlirow himself on his adversary like a raging lion, and they 
fought together liko hungry wolves ; hut both despaired of victory, The 
swords spake a hard language on the siiiclds, and each of the combatants 
wished that he had never been born. When this desperate fight had 
lasted a long time, Shaina was greatly troubled lest Sudun should prove 
victorious. So she seized a dagger and slrnck at Sudun, wounding the 
nerves of his hand, so that he dropped his sword, whilo she exclaimed to 
Waklrs El Fellat, “Make an end of him." “No," replied Wakhs El 
Fellat, “ I will malco him my jirisoiicr, for he is a bravo and valiant 
man." “With whom arc you speaking?” asked Siuliin. “With Shama," 
answered ho. “ What," said Sudan, “ tlid she come with you? " “Yes,” 
replied he. “Then let her conic before me.” She came forward, and 
Sudan said, “ Is the world too narrow for your father that he could 
demand nothing as your dowry but my head ? ” “ This was his desire," 
.answered she. Wakhs El I'cllat then said, “Take your swoid and 
defend yourself, for I will not fight with you now that it has fallen out 
of your hand." But Sudan replied, “ I will not fight with you, for I am 
wounded, ,so take my head, and go In peace with your hiide,” Ho then 
sat down and bowed his lioad. “If you speak truly," said Wakhs El 
Fellat, “ separate yourself from your people.” “ Why so ? ” “ Because 
I fear lost they may surromid me, and eninpel mo to fight with them, and 
ihcfo is no need for me to shed their blood." Sudun then left the castle, 
liowcd his head, and said, “Finish your work.” But Wakhs El Fellat 
said, “ If you speak truth, come with me across the fosse of the castle 
into the open ground." IIo did so, earehilly barring the castle bohiml 
him, and said, “ Now take my head." 

When the slaves saw this, they mounted tlic walls, and wept and 
lamented. But Shaina cried out, “ Take hi.s head, and let us hasten our 
loturn before morning dawns." "What I” said Wakhs El Fellat, 
“should I kill so Irravc a man in so troacliorous a maimer, when he is so 
iioblo and magnauinious ? " lie then went up to Sudun, kissed his head, 
and said, “ Rise up, 0 w.arrior of the age, for you and your couipaiiions 
are safe from me.” They nowall eiuhraced each other, and made an 
offensive and defensive compart. “ Take me with you alive, O brave 
man,” said Sudun, “ and hand me over to the Ring as his daughter's 
dowry. If ho consents, well ; but if not, take my head, and demand your 
wife.” “ God forbid,” said Wakhs El Follat, “ that I should act thus 
after your magnanimity. Rather return to the castle, and assure your 
companions of your safely." All ibis passed under the eyes of the other 
armed men.- They rejoiced at the knightly conduct of both, and now 
came down, fell at the feet of Sudun, and oinbraced him. They then did 
the same to Wakhs El Fellat, whoso hands they kissed and loaded him 
with praises. After this, they all returned to the castle, and agreed to 
set out presently. They took with them whatever treasures there were, 
and Wakhs El Fellat commanded them to release the prisoners and 
restore to them their goods. They now all mounted their horses and 
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journeyed to the country oi King Afrakh, greatly rejoiced at tlie mutual 
love of the warriors. When they approached the town, Shams parted 
from them, that nothing should be known of her presence with the 
Cavalcade. During this time King Afrakh and Sikar Diun had amused 
themselves with hunting, jesting, and sporting, and sent out scouts 
daily to look for Wakhs El Fellat. “ What can have become of him ? " 
said the King once to Sikar Diun. “ Sudun has certainly killed him," 
replied the latter, " and you will never see him again.” White they 
were thus talking, they observed a great cloud of dust, and as it drew 
nearer, they could see the armed men more distinctly. The company 
was led by a black linight, by whose side rode a younger white 
horseman. When the King saw this, he exclaimed, “ Wakhs El Fellat 
has returned, in company with Sudun and his host.” “ Wait a little,” 
replied Sikar Diun, “ till we are certain of it.” But when they drew 
nearer, and they could doubt no longer, Sikar Diun mounted his horse 
and fled, accompanied by the King and his followers, till they reached 
the town, and barred the gates. They then watched from the walls to 
see what would happen. When they saw that the strangers dismounted 
and pitched tents, the King thought it was a good sign. He therefore 
ordered the town to be decorated, and the gates to be opened, and rode 
out, attended by a considerable escort, and approached the tents. The 
other party now mounted their horses to go to meet them. When they 
approached each other. King Afrakh was about to dismount, but Waldis 
El Fellat would not allow it, and the King embraced him, and con- 
gratulated him on his safety. He then saluted Sudun also, but the latter 
did not return his salutation. Ho invited him to enter the town, but he 
deolined, as did Wakhs El Fellat likewise, who did not wish to part from 
Ms companions. The King returned accompanied only by his own 
people, and prepared the best reception for the new-comers. On the 
following morning the King held a general council, at which Sikar Diun 
appeared greatly depressed. “ Did I not warn you before-hand,” said he 
to the King, “ what you now see for yourself of this evil-doer ? Did we 
not send him to bring the head of Sudun, and he returns with him safe 
and sound, and on the best of terms, while our hearts are oppressed 
with anxiety?” “You may be right," replied the King, “but what are 
we to do now?” 

This conversation was interrupted by a tumult caused by the arrival 
of Wakhs El Fellat and Sudun, who came to pay their respects to the 
King. The King invited them to sit down, but Sudun remained standing, 
and when he asked him again, he replied, “You craven, was the world 
too narrow for you that you desired my head as your daughter’s dowry ? ” 
“ Sit down,” said the King, “ for I know that you are angry.” “ How 
can I sit down,” returned Sudun, “when you have ordered my death ? ” 
“ God forbid that I should act so unjustly,” said the King : “ it was Sikar 
Diun.” “What,” said he, “do you accuse me of such an action in my 
presence ? ” “ Did you not make this condition with Wakhs El Fellat," 
said the King : “ and send him on his errand ? ” Sikar Diun then turned 
to Sudun, and said, “ Sit down, brave warrior, for we only did so from love 
to you, that we might be able to make a treaty with you, and that you 
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niiglii joiil our company,” After tins answer Suclmi concealed Ms anger 
and s.'il down, Rcrrcshmrnls wore now brought in, and after partaking 
<)l llunn, Waklia Ifl I'ollal and Sndmi rctiinied to their tents. Several 
d.iys passed ill this niaiim-r, and at length Siichin said to Wakhs El Fellat 
“ ( ) my master, it is lime for you to demand Shaina in marriage, now you 
liavc won her with the edge of the sword. You have fulfilled their con- 
ditions long since by hiinging them my head, hut you have made no 
Jurther progress at prosenL. Ask for her once more, and if they will not 
give her up, I will fall upon them with the sword, and wo will cairy 
•Shauia off, and thou lay waste the oily.” “ I will demand her as my wife 
agaiii lo-uinrrow,” replied the other. When ho went to the palace next 
day, lie found the King and .all the court .asscinblcd. When they saw 
him, they all rose from their seats, and when they sat down again he 
alone remained vStaudiug. “Why do you not sit down,” said the King, 

” for all your wishes are now fulfilled ? ” “I have, still to ask for Sham.!,'' 
he replied. “ Yon know," returned Iho King, “ that over since her birth 
I li.ave allowed Hikai' Dion to make all arrangcmoiit.s for her.” lie now 
I limed to Sikar Diuu, who replied in .a friendly lone, “ She is youns, for 
you have fulfdlcd the condition.s, .and ymu have only now to give her 
ornaments.” “ Wh.at kind of ornainonts ? ” asked he. “ Instead of 
oniaiiumts,” replied the Iraitor, “we de.sirc to receive a book containing 
the, history of tlie Nile. If you bring it us, she is wholly yours ; but if not, 
there, is no luarringe to ho thought of." “ Whe,ro is it to bo found ? ” “I 
oannol tell you iiiy.self.” “ Well then,” returned Wakhs F,1 Fellat, “ if 1 do 
not bring you the book, Shama i.s lost to mo ; .all present ore witnesses to 
this.” He went out with Iheso words, pushing his way through the crowded 
as,soinhly, and Siiduu behind him, till they I'cachcd their tents. “Why 
did you promise that ? " .said .Stulnn,“lcl ns rather overcome them withthe 
sword, and take .‘^linma from them.” “ Not .so,” replied Wakhs El Fell, it, 
“ I will only pos.soss her luniourahly.” “ And yet you do not even know 
how to find the book,” said Bndnii, “rather !iste,n to my advice, retire to 
my fortress, and leave me iii their power.” “I would never act thus,'' 
■said Wakh.s El Fellat, “though I .should siiffor death." After these and 
similar speeches, supper was hronghl in, and each retired to his sleeping 
apartment. But Wakhs El lAdlat had sc.arccly entered his room when 
Shama came in. “ What h.avc you done,” said ,slio, “and what engage- 
ment have you undertaken? ITow can yon fulfil this condition? Do 
you not see that their only object is to destroy yon, or al least to get rid 
of you?. I have como to warn you .again, and I say to you once more, 
take me with you to Sudun’s castle, where we can live, at peace, and 
do not act as they toll you.” “I will carry out my engagement," 
he replied; “I will not possess yon like a coward, oven though I should 
he cut to pieces with swords.” Upon thi.s, Shaina was angry and left 
him, while he lay down to rest hut could not sleep. He therefore rose 
up, saddled aud mounted his horse and rode away, without knowing 
where, abandoning himself wholly to the will of God. He wandered 
about thus for several days, until be reached a lonely tower. He 
knocked at the door, and a voice answered, “ Welcome, O Ihou who hast 
separated thyself from thy companions; outer without Icar, O brave 
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Saif son of 2 ul Ye^n.” When he pushed the door it opened, and his 
«yes' beheld a noble and venerable old man, from whose appearance it 
was at once obvious that he busied himself with the strictest life and fear 
of God. “Welcome,” cried he again; “ If you had travelled from cast 
to west you would have found no one who could show you how to obtain 
the book you seek as well as I can, for I have dwelt here awaiting your 
arrival for sixty years.” “ But that was before I was borii," said Wakhs 
El Fellat to himself. Ho then asked aloud, “ By what name did you 
address me just now ? ” “ O Saif,” answered the old man, “that is your 

true name, for you are a sword (Saif) to the Abyssinians ; but whom do 
you worship ? ” “ O my master,” was the reply, “the Abyssinians worship 
Saturn (SuUhal) but I am in perplexity, and know not whom to rvorship.” 
■“My son,” replied the old man, “worship Him who has reared the 
heavens over us without pillars, and who has rested the earth on water ; 
the only and eternal God, the Lord who is only and alone to be 
reverenced. I worship Him and none other beside Him, for I follow the 
religion of Abraham.” “What is j'our name?” asked Wakh.s El Fcllal. 
“ I am called Shaikh Gy.at.” “ What tloclaralion must I make,” he 
asked the old man, “to embrace your religion ? ” “ Say, ‘ There is no God 
but God, and Abraham is the Friend of God.’ If you make this pro- 
fession, you will be numbered among the believers.” Ho at once 
repeated the foi-mula, and Shaikh Gyat was much pleased, and devoted 
the night to teaching him the history of Abraham and his religion, and 
the forms of worship. Towards morning he said, “ 0 my sou, whcnci'or 
you advance to battle, say, ‘ God is groat, grant me victory, O God, and 
destroy the infidels,’ and help will be near you. Now pursue your 
Journey, but leave your horse here until your return. Enter the valley 
before you, under the protection of God, and alter three days you will 
meet someone who will aid you.” Wakhs El Fellat set out on that 
road, and after three days he met a horseman who saluted him, and 
exclaimed, “ Welcome, Saif ZvA. Yczn, for you bring happiness to this 
neighbourhood,” Saif returned bis salutation, and asl;ed, “ How do you 
know me, and how do you know my name?” “ I am not a brave or 
renowned warrior,” was the answer, “but one of the maidens of this 
country and my mother taught mo your name.” “ What is your name 
and that of your mother ? ” “ My moLlior’s name is Alka,” answered she, 
“ and I am called Taka,” When he Heard this he was greatly rejoiced, 
•for he remembered that .Shaikh Gyat had said to him, “ O thou, 
whose destiny will he decided by Alka and Taka,” “O noble virgin,” 
said he, “ where is your mother, Alka ? ” “ Loolc round,” she replied ; 
.and he saw a very large and lofty city at some distance. “ Know,” said 
she, “ that 360 experienced philosophers dwell in that city. My 
mother Alka is theii superior, and directs all their affairs and actions. 
She knew that you would come to this neighbourhood in search of 
a book concerning the Nile, which was written by japhet, the sou of 
Noah, and she wishes you to attain your end by her means. She 
also informed me of your coming, and promised me to you, saying, 
‘You shall have no other husband but him.’ Wc c.xpooted you to-day, 
and she seut me to meet you, adding, ‘ Warn him not to enter the town 
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by daylight, or it will be his destruction.’ Wait here, therefore till 
uightfall, and only approach the city after dark. Turn to the right 
along the wall, and stand atilt when you roach the third tower, where 
wo will await you. As soon as we see you we will throw you a rope • 
bind it round your waist, and wo will draw you up. The rest will be easy, '' 
“But why need you give yourselves all this trouble?’’ said Saif Ztil 
Yezn. “Know,” replied she, “that the inhabitants of this city have 
been informed of your approaching arrival by their books, and are aware 
that you are about to carry away their book, which they hold in super- 
stitious reverence. On the first day of each month they repair to the 
building where it is preserved ; and they adore it and seek counsel from 
it respecting their affairs. They have also a King whose name is Kamrun. 
When they knew that you were coming for the book they constructed a 
talisman against you. They have made a copper statue, and fixed a 
brazen horn in its hand, and have stationed it at the gate of the city. 
If you enter, the statue will sound the horn, and it will only do so upon 
your arrival. They would then seize you and put you to death. On 
this account wo desire to baffle their wisdom by drawing you up to the 
walls of the city at another place.” “ May God reward you a thousand- 
fold,” replied he; “but go now, and announce my arrival to your 
motlier." She went away, and he approached the city in the darkness 
of night, and turned towards the third tower on llio light, where he 
found Alka and Taka. When they recognised him, they immediately 
threw him the rope, which ho fastened about him. When he was 
drawn up, they descended from the wall, and were about to proceed to 
Alka’s house, when the talisman suddenly acted, and the statue blew 
the horn loudly. “ Hasten to our house,” cried Alka ; and they suo- 
cQcded in reaching it safely and barred the doors, when the noise 
increased. The whole population of the city rose up, and the streets 
were filled. " What is this disturbance about ? ” asked Saif. “This is 
all duo,” replied Alka, “ to tho alarm sounded by the statue, because you 
have entered the town. There will be a great meeting held to-morrow, 
where all the wise men will assemble to attempt to discover the where- 
abouts of the intruder ; but by God’s help, I will guide thorn wrong 
and confuse their counsels. Go to our nciglibuur the fisherman,” added 
she to her daughter, “ and sec what ho has caught.” She went, and 
brought news that he had taken a large fish of tho size of a man. 
“ Take this piece of gold,” said her mother, “ and bring us the fi.sh'' ; 
and when she did so, she told her to clean it, which was done. Food 
was then brought in, and they ale and talked. The night passed 
quietly, but ou the following morning Alka ordered Saif Zul Yesii to 
undress, and to bide in tho skin of the fisli. She put her mouth to the 
mouth of the fish, and look a long rope, which she fastened under Saifs 
arm-pits. She then let him down in a deep well, and fastened him there, 
saying, “ Remain here, till I come back.” She then left him, and wont to 
the great hall of the King, where the divan was already assembled, and 
the King had taken his seat, on the throne. All rose up when she 
entered, and when she had seated herself, the King said to her, “ 0 
mother, did you not hear the blast of the horn yesterday, and why did 
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you not come out with uh ? ’’ “I did hear it," she replied, “ but I did 
not heed it.” “But you know,” said he, “that the sound can only 
be heard upon the arrival of the stranger who desires to taka the 
book.” “ I know it, O King ; but permit me to choose forty men from 
among those assembled here.” She did so, and selected ten from 
among the forty again. She then said to them, “ Take a Trakhtraniml 
(sandboard on which the Arabs practice geomancy and notation) and 
look and search.” They did so, but had scarcely finished when they 
looked at each other in amazement. They destroyed their calculation, 
and began a second, and confused this too, and began a third, upon 
which they became quite confounded. “ What are you doing there ? " 
asked the King at last. “ You go on working and obliterating your woi k ; 
what have you discovered?” “O King,” replied they, “we find that 
the stranger has entered the town, but not by any gate. He appears 
to have passed in between heaven and earth, like a bird. After this, a 
fish swallowed him, and carried him down into some dark water." 
‘■Are you fools?" asked the King, angrily; and turning to Alka, 
continued, “ Have you ever seen a man flying between heaven and 
earth, and afterwards swallowed by a fish, which descends with him 
into dark water?” “O King,” replied she, “I always forbid the 
wise men to eat heavy food, for it disturbs their understanding and 
weakens their penetration; but they will not hoed me.” At this the 
King was angry, and immediately drove them from the hall. But 
Alka said, “ It will be plain to-morrow what has happened." She left 
the hall, and when she reached home, she drew Saif Ziil Yezn out of tho 
well, and he dressed himself again. They sat down, and Alka said, “I 
have succeeded in confounding their deliberations to-day I and there will 
be a great assembly to-morrow, when I must hide you in a still more out- 
of-the way place." After this they supped and went to rest. Nextmorning 
Alka called her daughter, and said, “ Bring me the gazelle.” When it 
was brought her, she said, “Bring me the wings of an eagle." Taka 
gave them to her, and she bound them on the back of the gazelle. She 
then took a pair of compasses, which she fixed in the coiling of the 
room. She next took two other pairs of compasses, and tied one 
between the fore feet, and the other between the hind feet, of the gazelle. 
She then tied a rope to the compasses in the roof, and the two ends to 
the other pairs. But she made Saif Zvl Yezn lie down in such a 
position that his head was between the feet of the gazelle. She then 
said to him, “Remain here till I come back”; and went to the King; 
with whom she found a very numerous assemblage of the wise men. 
As soon as she entered, the Ifing made her sit beside him on the 
throne. “ O my mother Alka,” he said, “ I could not close an eye 
last night from anxiety concerning yesterday’s events.” “ Have you 
no wise men,” returned she, “who eat the broad of the divan ? ” She 
then turned to them, saying, “Select tho wisest among you I" and 
they chose the wisest among them. She ordered them to taka the 
sandboard again, but they became so confused that they were obliged 
to begin again three times from the beginning. “ What do you 
discover ? ” said the King, angrily. “ O our master,” replied they. 
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“])o -whom we seek lias been carried away by a beast of the desert 
which is flying with Mm between heaven and earth.” “ How is this?’’ 
said the King to Alka ; ” have you ever seen anything like it ? ” 
lie seized his .sword in a rage, and three fled, and he killed fern- 
of the others. ^A'hen Alka went homo she released Saif, and told 
liiin wh.at had happened. Nc.vt morning Alka toolt the gazelle, and 
shiiighlerc'd it in a copper kclllo. .She then took a golden mortar, and 
rcver.sod it over it, and said to Saif 2nl Yezn, ” Sit on this mortar till 
I come back. She then went to the divan, and chose out six wise men, 
who again took the sandboard, and began again three times over in 
confusion. “ Alas,” said the King, in anger, “ what misfortune do you 
IH'rccive ? ” “ O onr master,” they exclaimed in consternation, ” our 

understanding is confused, for wo sec him sitting on a golden mountain, 
which is in the midst of a sea of blood, surrounded by a copper wall," 
Till' King was enraged, and broke up llic assembly, saying, ”0 Alka, I 
will now depend on you alone.” “'ro-uiortow I will attempt to show 
you the stranger," she replied. Wlu'ii she came home she related to 
.Saif what had happened, and said, ” I shall know by to-morrow what to 
toll the King to engage his attention, and prevent him from pursuing 
yon." Next iiinrnliig she found Taka .speaking to Saif 2al Vezii alone; 
and she u.skcd her, ” What does he wish ? " “ Motlier,” replied Taka, 

‘‘lie wishes to go to (he King's palace, to sec him and the divan.” 
‘‘ Y'hat you wi.sli sliull be done,” said she to Saif, ‘‘ but you must not 

.speak,” lie asseiitud to tlio condition, and she dre.sscd liim as her 

aUendanl, gave him a sandboard, and went with him to the King, who 
said to her, ” I could iiol sleep at all last night, for thinking of the 

stranger for whom wo arc seeking.” ‘‘ Now that the atfair is in my 

hands, ” returned she, ‘‘yon will find me a sufficient protection against 
him.” She .immediately ordered .Saif to give her the sandboard. She 
took it, and when she bad made her calcnlatioiis, she said joylully to 
the King, “ O my lord, I can give you the welcome nows of the flight 
of the slrangcr, owing to his dread of yon and your revenge." When 
the King hoard this, he rout his dollies, slapped his face, and said, " He 
would not have departed wilhoul having lakeri the book." “I oamiot 
see if lie ha.s taken anything, " rejilied .she. ‘‘This is ilic first of the 
month," said the King, ‘‘ come and let us see if it is missing.” He then 
wont with a large company to the building where the book was kqit, 
Alka turned away from the King for a moment to say to Saif, ‘‘ Do not 
enter with us, for if you enter the case will open of itself, and the book 
■will fall into your hands. This would at once betray you, and you 
would be seized and put to death, and all my labour would have been in 
Vain.” She then left him and rejoined the King, When they reached 
the building, the doors wore opened, and when the King entered they 
found the book, They immediately piaicl it the customary honours, and 
protracted this species of worship, while Saif stood at the door, debating 
with himself whether to enter or not. At last Ills impatience overcame 
him, and he entered, and at the same instant the casket was broken to 
pieces, and the book fell out. The King then ordered all to stand up, 
and the boolc rolled to Saif Zul Yczn,. Upon this all drew their swords 
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and rushed upon him. Saif drew his sword also, and cried “ God is 
great ! ’’ as Shaildi Gyat had taught him. He continued to fight and 
defend himself, and struggled to reach the door. The entire town 
arose in tumult to pursue him, when he stumbled over a dead body 
and was seized. “ Let me not see his face," cried the King, “ but throw 
him into the mine." This mine was eighty yards deep, and had not 
been opened for sixty years. It was closed by a heavy leaden cover, 
which they replaced, after they had loaded him with chains, and thrown 
him in. Saif sat there in the darkness, greatly troubled, and lamenting 
his condition to Him who never sleeps. Suddenly, the side wall of the 
mine opened, and a figure came forth which approached and called him 
by his name. “ Who are you ? ” asked Saif. “ I am a woman named 
Akissa, and inhabit the mountain where the Nile rises. Wo are a nation 
who hold the faith of Abraham. A very pious man lives below us in 
a beautiful palace. But an evil Jinui named Mukhtatif lived near us 
also, who loved me, and demanded me in marriage of my father. Ho 
consented from fear, but I was unwilling to marry an evil being who was 
a worshipper of fire. ‘ How can you promise me in marriage to 
an infidel ? ’ said I to my father. ‘ I shall thereby escape his malice 
myseH,' replied he. I went out and rvept, and complained to the 
pious man about the affair. * Do you know who wiU kill him ? ’ said 
he to me, and I answered, ‘ No.’ ‘ I will direct you to him who has 
cut off his hand,’ said he. ‘ His name is Saif Znl Yczn, and ho is now 
in the city of King Karnrtin, in the mine.’ Thereupon he brought me to 
you, and I come as you see me, to guide you to my country, that you 
may kill Mukhtatif, and free the earth from his wickedness.” She then 
moved him, and shook him, and all his chains fell off. She lifted him 
on her shoulders, and carried liim to the palace of tho Shaikh, who was 
named Abbas Salam. Here ho heard a voice crying, “ Enter, Saif Eul 
Yezn." He did so, and found a grave and venerable old man, who gave 
liim a very friendly rocoption, saying, “ Wait till to-morrow, ndjen 
Akissa will come to guide you to tlic castle of Mukhtaiif." Ho romainocl 
with him for the night, and when Akissa arrived next morning, the old 
man told lier to hasten tliat the world might bo soon rid of tlie monster. 
They then left this venerable man, and when they had walked awhile, 
Akissa said to Saif, “ Look before you." He did so, and perceived 
a black mass at some distance. "This is the castle of the evil-doer,” 
said she, “but I cannot advance a step further tliaii this." Saifthere- 
iore pursued his w.ay alone, and when ho came near the castle, lie 
walked round it to look for the entrance. As he was noticing the 
extraordinaiy licight of the castle, which was founded on the earth, but 
appeared to overtop the clouds, he saw a window open, and several 
people looked out, who pointed at him with their fingers, exclaiming, 
“ That is he, that is he ! " They threw him a rope, which they directed 
liim to bind round him. They drew him up by it, when he found him- 
self in the presence of three hundred and sixty damsels, who sainted 
liim by his name. 

i'fi .Ji jIc jjs 

Here Habichl’s fragment ends. 
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SCOTT S MSS. AND TRANSLATIONS. 

In 1800, Jonathan Scott, LL.D., published a volume of “Tales 
Anecdotes, and Letters, translated from the Arabic and Persian,” based 
upon a fragmentary MS., procured by J. Anderson in Bengal, which 
included the conimonceineiit of the work (Nos. 1-3) in 29 Nights; two 
talcs not divided into Nights (Nos. 261 and 135) and No. si. 

Scott’s work includes these two new talcs (since republished by 
Kirby and Cloiiston), with the addition of various anecdotes, etc. derived 
from other sources. The “ Story of the Labourer and the Chair" has 
points of resemblanco to that of “ Malek and the Princess Chirine" 
(Shirin ?) in the Thousand and One Day.s; and also to that of “Tuhfet 
El Culoub ” (No. 183a) in the Breslau Edition. The additional tales in 
this MS. and vol. of translations arc marked “A” under Scott in our 
Tables. Scott published the following spicciiucus (text and translation) 
in Ousclcy’s Oriental Collections (1797 and following years) No. 135m 
(pji. 2^3-257) and Introduction (ii. pp. 160-172; 238-257). The contents 
arc fully given in Ousclcy, vol. ii. pp. 3^1, 35. 

Scott afterwards acquired an appro.\iuiately complete MS. in 7 vols, 
written in 1764, which was bi’ought from Turkey by E. Wortlcy 
Mojitague. Scott publiahed a table of contents (Ousclcy, ii. pp, 25-34), 
in whioh, however, the titles of some few of the shorter tales, which 
ho afterwards triuislated from it, arc omitted, while the titles of 
others are differently translated. Tims “ Greece ” of the Table hooomDs 
“Yemen " in the translation ; and “ labourer " becomes “ sharper." As 
a speeiuicu, he subsequently printed the text .and translation of No. 145 
(Ouseloy, ii. pp. 349-367). 

This MS., which differs very much from all others known, is now in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 

In 1811, Scott published an edition of the Arabian Nights' Entet- 
tainments, in 6 vols., vol. i containing a long introdnetion, and vol. 6 
including a sories of new tales from the Oxford MS. (There is a small 
paper edition ; and also a largo paper edition, the latter with frontis- 
pieces and an Appendix including a Table of the Tales contained in the 
MS,). It had originally been SeoU’s mtenlioii to rctransl.atp the MS.; 
but he appears to have found it beyond his powers. He therefore con- 
tented himself with re-editing Galland, allorhig liUlc except the spelling 
of the names, and saying that Galland’s version is in the main so correct 
that it would he Ubcloss repetition to go over the work .afresh. Although 
ho says that he found many of the talcs both immoral and puerile, he 
translated most of those near the beginning, and omitted much mere 
(including several harmless and interesting talcs, such as No. 152) 
towards the end of his MS. than near tho beginning. The greater 
part of Scott’s additional tales, published in vol. 6, are included in 
the composite French and German editions of Gaultier mid Habiclit; 
but, except Nos. 208, 309, and 215, republished in iny “ New Arabian 
Nights," they have not boon reprinted in England, being omitted in 
all the many popular versions which aro professedly based upon 
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Scott, even in the edition in 4 vols., published in 1882, which reprints 
Scott's Preface. 

The edition of 1882 was published about the same time as one of 
the latest re-issues of Lane’s Thousand and One Nights; and the 
Saturday Review of Nov. 4, 1882 (p. 6og) published an article on the 
Arabian Nights, containing the following amusing passage: “Then 
Jonathan Scott, LL.D. Oxoa, assures the world that he intended to 
retranslate the tales given by Galland ; but he found Galland so adequate 
on the whole that he gave up the idea, and now reprints Galland, with 
etchings' by M. Lalauze, giving a French view of Arab life. Why 
Jonathan Scott, LL.D., should have thought to better Galland, while 
Wr. Lane’s version is in existence, and has just been reprinted, it is 
impossible to say.” 

The most interesting of Scott’s additional tales, with reference to 
ordinary editions of The Nights, are as follows : — 

No. 204b is a variant of No. 37. 

No. 204c is a variant of 30, in which the wife, instead of the 
husband, acts the part of a jealous tyrant. (Compare Gazette’s story of 
Halechalbe). 

No. 2040. Here we have a reference to the Nesnas, which orly 
appears once in the ordinary versions of The Nights (No. 132b; Burton, 
night di.). 

No. 2oCb is a variant of No. 156. 

No. 2070. This relates to a bird similar to that in the Jealous 
Sisters (No. igS), and includes a variant of gba. 

No. 20711. Another story of enchanted birds. The prince who 
seeks them encounters an “ Gone” under similar circumstances to those 
under which Princess Parizade (No. ig8) encounters the old durwesh. 
The description is hardly that of a Marid, with which I imagine the 
0ns are wi’ongly identified. 

No. 208 contains the nucleus of the famous story of Aladdin (No. 

193)- 

No. 2og is similar to No. 162; but we have again the well incident 
of No. 3ba, and the exposure of the children as in No. ig8. 

No. 215. Very similar to Hassan of Bassorah (No, 155). As Sir 
R. F. Burton (night deexevi.), has called in question my identification of 
the Islands of Wak-Wdk, with the Aru Islands near New Guinea, I will 
quote here the passages from Mr, A. R. Wallace’s Malay Archipelago 
(chap. 31) on which I based it : — “ The trees frequented by the birds are 

■very lofty One day I got under a tree where a number of the 

Great Paradise birds were assembled, but they were high up in the thickest 
of the foliage, and flying and jumping about so continually that I could get 

no good view of them Their voice is most extraordinary. At 

early morn, before the sun has risen, we hoar a cry of ‘ Wawk — wawk — 
wawk, wok — vvok — wok,’ which resounds through the forest, changing its 
direction continually. This is the Great Bird of Paradise going to seek 
his breakfast The birds had now commenced what the 


1 Only 19 of the zi etchings by Lalauze were issued in tliis 1882 edition. 
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people here call Ihcir ‘ saoalell,’ or dancing-parties, in certain trees in the- 
forest, which arc not frnit-trccs as I first imagined, but wliioh have an 
immense head of spreading branches and large but scattered leaves 
giving a clear space for the birds to play and exhibit their plumes, On 
one of these trees a do,<on or twenty full-plnrnaged male birds assombla 
together, raise up their wings, stretch out their necks, and elevate their 
exquisite plumes, keeping them in a continual vibration. Between whiles 
they fly across from branch to branch in great excitement, so that the whole 
tree is filled with waving plumes in every variety of altitude and motion.” 

No. 3i6bc appc.ars to bo nearly the same as No. 43. 

No. ac5 is a variant of No. i35q. 


WEIL'S TRANSLATION. 

The only ajiproximatcly complete orginal German translation is 
“Tausend und eino Nacht. Arabisehc Erzahlnngcn. Zum Ersteumale 
aus dom Urtoxle vollstiindig und tren iihcrsclzt von Dr. Gustav Weil," 
four vols., Stuttgart. Thofir.slcditionwasinroy. 8vo., and was published 
at Stuttgart and rforxhcim in 1839-1843; the last volume 1 have not 
scon ; it is wanting in the copy in the British Museum. Thi,s edition is 
divided into Nights, and Includes No. 25b. In the later editions, which 
arc in small square Svo., but profusely illustrated, like the larger one, 
this story is omitted (except No. 135111, which the I'Tcnoh editors include 
with it), though Galland's doubtful stories are retained; and there is no 
division into Nights. The work lias been reprinted several times, and 
the edition quoted in our Table is dcscrihud as “ ^fweiter Abdruok der 
dritten vollstiindig uingoarbeitclcn, mit Anniorkiingou und niit einor 
Einlcitung vcrsolienen Auflagc” (1872). 

Weil has not slated from what sources he drew his work, except that 
No. 301 is taken from a MS. in the Ducal Library at Gotha. This is 
unfortunate, as bis version of the great traiisforinalion scene in No. 3b 
(Burton, vol. i., night xiv,), agrees more closely with Gallaud than with 
any other original version. In other passages, as when speaking of 
the punishment of Aziz (No. ga, aa), Weil seems to have borrowed an 
expression from Lane, who writes, “a cruel wound"; Weil saying, “a 
severe (schwero) wound.” 

Whereas Weil gives the only German version Imowii to me of 
No. 9 (though considerably abridged) ho omits many talcs contained in 
Zinserling and Habicht, but whether because his own worli was already 
too bulky, or because his original MSS. did not contain them, I do not 
know ; probably the first supposition is correct, for in any case it was 
open to him to have translated them from the printed texts, to which he 
refers in his Preface, 

Two important stories (Nos, 300 and 301) are not found in any other 
version; but as they are translated in my “Now Arabian Nights," I 
need not discuss them here, I will, however, quote a passage from the 
story of Judar and Mahmood, which I omitted because it is not required 
by the context, and because I thought it a'liltle out of place in a book 
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published in a juvenile series. It is interesting from its analogy to the 
story of Semele. 

When King Kashuk (a jinni) is about to many the daughter of King 
Shamkoor, we read (New Arabian Nights, p. 182), “ Shamkoor imme- 
diately summoned my father, and said, ‘ Take my daughter, for you 
have won her heart.’ He immediately provided an outfit for his 
daughter, and when it was completed, my father and his bride rode away 
on horseback, while the trousseau of the Princess followed on three 
hundred camels.” The passage proceeds (the narrator being Dariima, 
the offspring of the marriage), “When my father had returned iioinc, and 
was desirous of celebrating his marriage (his Wazir) Kandariii said to 
him, ‘Your wife will be destroyed if you touch her, for you are created 
of fire and she is created of earth, which the fire devours. You will then 
bewail her death when it is too late. To-morrow,’ continued he, ' I will 
bring you an ointment with which you must rub both her and yourself ; 
and you may then live long and hapisily together.’ On the following day 
he brought him a white ointment, and my father anointed himself and 
his bride with it, and consummated his marriage without danger.” 

I may add that this is the only omission of the smallest consequence 
in my rendering of either story. 

I have heard from more than one source that a complete German 
translation of The Nights was published, and suppressed ; but I have not 
been able to discover the name of the author, the date, or any other 
particulars relating to the subject. 


VON HAMMER'S MS., AND -THE TRANSLATIONS 
DERIVED FROM IT. 

Several complete copies of The Nights were obtained by Europeans 
about the close of the last or the beginning of the pircsent century; and 
one of these (in 4 vols.) fell into the hands of the great German Orientalist, 
Joseph von Hammer. This MS. agrees closely with the printed Bui. and 
Mac. texts, as well as with Dr. Clarke's MS., though the names of the 
talcs sometimes vary a little. One story, “ The Two W'azirs,” given in 
Von Hammer’s list as ineditod, no doubt by an oversight, is evidently 
No. 7, which bears a similar title in Torrens. One title, “ A1 Kavi,” a 
story which Von Hammer says was published in “Mag. Encych,” and in 
English (probably by Scott in Ouseley's Oriental Collections, vide 
anteit) puzzled me for some time; but from its position and the title, 
I think I have identified it as No. r45, and have entered it as such. 
No. ga in this as well as in several other MSS., bears the title of the 
Two Lovers, or of the Lover and the Beloved. 

Von Hammer made a French translation of the unpublished tales, 
which he lent to Caussin de Perceval, who e.\tractcd from it four tales 
only (Nos. 21a, 22, 32, and 37), and only acknowledged his obligations in 
a general way to a distinguished Orientalist, whose name he pointedly 
suppressed. Von Hammer, naturally indignant, reclaimed his MS., and 
VOL. VIII. S 
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had it translated into German by JZinserling. He then sent the French 
MS. to De Sacy, in whose hands it remained for some time, although he 
does not appear to have made any use of it, when it was despatched to 
England for publication ; but the courier lost it on the journey, and it 
was never recovered. 

ilinserling’s translation was published under the title, “ Der Tausend 
und einen Naoht noch nicht iibersetzte Mahrchen, Erzahliingen und 
Anekdoten, zum crstenmale aus dem Arabischen in’s Franzbsische 
iibersetzt von Joseph von Hammer, und aus dem Franzbsischen in’s 
Deutsche von Aug. E. ^linserling. Professor.” (3 vols., Stuttgart and 
Tubingen, 1833.) The introductory matter is of considerable import- 
ance, and includes notices of 13 different MSS., and a list of contents of 
Von Flammcr’s MS. The talcs begin with No. 33, Nos. g-ig being 
omitted, because Von Hammer was informed that tlrey were about to be 
published in France. (This possibly refers to Asselan Riche’s” Scharkan,” 
published in iSag.) Tho tales and anecdotes in this edition follow the 
order of the Nights. No. 163 is incomplete, Zinserling giving only the 
commencement ; and two other talcs (Nos. 132b and 168) are related in 
such a confused manner as to bo unintelligible, the former from trans- 
positions (perhaps in the sheets of the original MS.) and the latter from 
errors and omissions. On the other hand, some of the tales (No. 137 for 
instance) are comparatively full and accurate. 

A selection from Iho longer tales was published in English in 
3 vols. in 1836, under the title of “ New Arabian Nights’ Entortainincnts, 
selected from tho original Oriental MS. by Jos. von Hammer, and now 
first translated into English by the Rev. George Lamb.” I have only to 
remark that No. 132b is here detached from its connection with No. 133, 
and is given an independent existence. 

A complete French re-translation of ihiiserling’s work, also in 
3 vols., by G. S. Tr6bution (Contes inidits dcs Millo et une Nuits) 
was published in Paris in 1828 ; but in this edition the long tales are 
placed first, and all the anecdotes are placed together last. 

The various MSS. mentioned by Von Plamnier are as follows : — 

I. GaUand’s MS. in Paris. 

II. Another Paris MS., containing 870 Nights. (No. g is specially 
noticed as occurring in it.) This seems to be the same as a MS. 
subsequently mentioned by Von Hammer as coiisullcd by Habicht, 

III. Scott’s MS. (Wortley Montague). 

IV. Scott’s MS. (Anderson). 

V. Dr. Russell’s MS. from Aleppo (334 Nights). 

VI. Sir W. Jones’ MS., from which Richardson extracted No. 6ee 
for his grammar. 

VII. A MS. at Vienna (300 Nights). 

VIII. MS. in Italinski's collection. 

IX. Clark’s MS. 

X. An Egyptian MS. at Marseilles. 

XI. Von Hammer’s MS. 

XII. Habicht’s MS. (=Bres. text). 

XIII. Caussin’s MS. 
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XIV. De Sacy’s MS. 

XV. One or more MSS. in the Vatican. 

translations of the printed texts. 

These are noticed by Sir R. F. Burton in his “ Foreword ” (vol. i, 
pp. xx.-xxii.) and consequently can be passed over with a brief mention 
here. 

Torrens’ edition (vol. i) extends to the end of Night 50 (Burton, 
li. 32 ). 

Lane’s translation originally appeared in monthly half-crown parts, 
from 1839 to 1S41. It is obvious that he felt himself terribly rcstiicted 
in space ; for the third volume, although much thicker than the others, is 
not only almost destitute of notes towards the end, but the author is 
compelled to grasp at ever)' excuse to omit tales, even excluding No. 
168, which he himself considered “ one of the most entertaining talcs in the 
work” (chap, xxix., note 12) on account of its slight roscmblanoc to Noe. 
ib and 3d. Part of the matter in Lane’s own earlier notes is apparently 
derived from No. 132a, which he probably did not at first intond to 
omit. Sir R. F. Burton has taken 5 vols. to cover the same giuund 
which Lane has squeezed into his vol. 3. But it is only fair to Lane to 
remark that in such oases the publisher is usually far more to blame 
than the author. 

In 1847 appeared a popular edilion of Lane, entillod, “The 
Thousand and One Nights, or the Arabian Nights Eiitcrlainmenls, 
translated and arranged for fiimily reading, with oxplaiialory notes. 
Second edition.” Here Gall.and’s old spoiling is rcstoiod, and the 
“explanatory notes," ostentatiously mentioned on the litlu page, are 
entirely omitted. This edition was in 3 vols. I have seen a copy dated 
1850 ; and think I have heard of an issue in i vol. ; and there is an 
American reprint in 3 vols. The English issue was ultimately with- 
drawn from circulation in consequence ol Lane’s protests. (Mr. S. L, 
Poole’s Life of E. W. Lane, p. 95.) It contains Iho woodcut of the 
Flying Couch, which is w'anting in the later editions of the genuine 
work; but not Gallaud’s doubtful talcs, as Poole as.scrls. 

Several editions of the original work, edited by Messrs E. S. and 
S. L. Poole, have appeared at intervals from 1859 to the pre-sont time. 
They differ little from the original edition except in their slightly smaller 
size. 

The short tales included m Lane's notes wore puhlishod separately 
as one of Knight’s Weekly Volumes, in 1845, under the title of " Arabian 
Tales and Anecdotes, being a selection from the notes to the new 
translation of the Thousand and Ono Nights, by E. W. Lane, Esq.” 

Finallj', in 1S83, Mr. Stanley Lane Poole published n classified and 
arranged edition of Lane’s notes under the title of “ Arabian Society in 
the Middle Ages.” 

Mr. John Payne’s version of the Mac. edition was issued in 9 vols. 
by the Villon Society to subscribers only. It appeared from 1882 to 
1884, and only 500 copies were priutecl. Judging from the original 
prospectus, it seems to have been the author's iuloution to have 
completed the work in 8 vols., and to have dovolcd vol. g to Galland'a 

S 3 
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doubtful tales ; but as they are omitted, he must have found that the 
work ran to a greater length than he had anticipated, and that space 
failed him. He published some preliminary papers on the Nights in the 
New Quarterly Magazine for January and April, 1879. 

Mr. Payno subsequently issued “ Tales from the Arabic of the 
Breslau and Calcutta (1814-18) editions of the Thousand Nights and 
One Night, not occurring in the other printed texts of the work." 
(Three vols., London, 1884.) Of this work, issued, like the other, by 
the Villon Society, to subscribers only, 750 copies were printed, besides 
50 on large piapor. The tlrird volume includes indices of all the tales 
in the four principal printed texts. The substance of those 3 vols. is 
contained in the first 2 vols. of Burton’s “ Supijlemental Nights." In 
1889 Mr. Payne issued another volume, entitled, “ Alaeddin and the 
Enchanted Lamp, Zeyn ul Asnam, and the King of the Jinn; two 
stories done into English from the recently-discovered Arabic text, by 
John Payne.” 

Finally, we have Sir R. F. Burton’s translation now in its entirety 
before his subscribers. It was restricted to 1,000 copies. (Why not 
1,001?) The six supplementary vols. include tales wanting in the 
Mao, edition, but found in other texts (printed and MS.), while the 
present edition will allow of the free circulation of Sir R. F. Burton’s 
work among all classes of the reading public. 

COLLECTIONS OF SELECTED TALES. 

There are many volumes of selections derived from Galland, but 
those hardly require mention ; the following may be noticed as derived 
from other sources : — 

1, Caliphs and Sultans, being tales omitted in the usual editions of 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Rc-written and ro-arrangod by 
Sylvanus Hanley, F.L.S., etc., London, 1868; 2nd edition 1870. 

Consists of portions of talcs chiefly selected from Scott, Lamb, 
Chavis and Cazottc, Trdbution .and Lane; much abridged, and 
frequently strung together, as follows : — 

Nos. 246, 41, 32 (including Nos. iix, 2ia, and 8g) ; ga (including 9 aa 
[which Hanley seems, by tiic way, to have borrowed from some version 
which I do not recognise], 22 and 248); 155, 156, 136, 162; Xailoun 
the Silly (from Cazoite) ; 132 and isza ; and i6g (including 134 and I35x). 

2, lldm-en-NHs. Historical talcs and anecdotes of the time of the 
early Kalifahs. Translated from the Arabic and annotated by Mrs. 
Godfrey Clerk, author of “The Antipodes and round the World.” 
London, 1873. 

Many of these anecdotes, as is candidly admitted by the authoress 
in her Preface, are found with variations in The Nights, though not 
translated by her from this source. 

3, The New Arabian Nights. Select tales not included by Galland 
or Lane. By W. F. Kirby, London, 1882. 

Includes the following tales, slightly abridged, from Weil and Scott : 
Nos. 200, 201, 264, 215, 2og, and 208. 

Several editions have appeared m England, ocsidcs reprints in 
America and Australia. 
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SEPARATE EDITIONS OF SINGLE OR COMPOSITE 

TALES. 

6e (ee). — T he Barber’s Fifth Brother. 

Mr. W A. Clouston (in litt.) calls attention to the version of this 
story b}' Addison in the “ Spectator,” No. 535, Nov. 13, 1712, after 
Galland. There is good reason to suppose that this is subsequent to the 
first English edition, which, however, Addison does not mention. There 
is also an English version in Paris’ little Arabic Grammar (London, 1856), 
and likewise in Richardson’s Arabic Grammar. The latter author ex- 
tracted it from a MS. belonging to Sir W. Jones. 

5. — Nur Al-Din and Badr Al-Din Hasan. 

There are two Paris editions of the “ Histoirc de Chcms-Eddine el 
de Nour-Eddine,” edited by Prof. Cherbonueau. The first (1852) contains 
text and notes, and the second (i86g) includes text, vocabulary and 
translations. 

7. — Noil Al-Din and Anis Al-Jalis. 

An edition by Kasimirski of “ Enis cl-Djelis, ou histoire de la belle 
Persanc,” appeared in Paris in 1867. It includes text, translation and 
notes. 

9. — King«Omar Bin Al-Nu’uman. 

There is a French abridgment of this story entitled, “ Scharkan, 
Conte Arabe, suivi do quelqiies anecdotes orientalos ; traduit par M, 
Asselan Riche, Mcmbre de la Socidtd Asiatique de Paris (Paris and 
Marseilles, i2mo, 1829, PP- 240). The seven anecdotes appended are as 
follows : (1) the well-known story of Omar's prisoner and the glass of 
water ; (2) Elhedjadj and a young Arab ; (3 = our No. 140 ; (4) Anecdote 
of Elhedjadj and a story-teller ; (5) = our No. 86 ; (6) King Bahman and 
the Moubed's parable of the Owls; (7) = our No. 145. 

133. — SiNDBAD the Seaman. 

This is the proper place to call attention to a work spcciidly relating 
to this story, “Remarks on the Arabian Nights' Entertainments; in 
which the origin of Sindhad’s Voyages and other Oriental Fictions is 
particularly described. By Richard Hole, LL.D.” (London, 1797, pp. 
iv. 259.) 

It is an old book, but may still be consulted with advantage, 

There are two important critical editions of No. 133, one in French 
and one in German 

1. Los Voyages de Sind-bfid lemarin el la ruse dcs Femmes. Contes 
arabes. Traduction lilterale, accoinpagnie du Texte et des Notes. Par 
L. Langles (Paris, 1814). 

The second story is our No. 184. 

2. Die Bcidcn Sindbad oder Reiseabenteuer Sindbads des Seefabrers. 
Nach einer zum erslen Male in Europa bcdrucktcn .Egyptisohen Hand- 
schrift unmittelbar und wortlich treu aus dem Arabischen iibersetzt und 
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niit crkliircnclon Aiiixicrknngcn, nebst zwoi sprachlirhen Beilagon zum 
Gcbi'auch fiir abKulu'iidQ Oriciilalistcn horausgcgebon von J. G. H. 
Ronihcli (Breslau, 1826). 

135. — The Craft and Mai-ice op Women. 

Tho literature of ihi.s cluster of tales would require a volume in 
ilsoir, and I cannot do better than refer to Mr. W. A. Clouston’s “Book 
of Sir.dibad” (8vo,, Glasgow, 1884) for fiuTher information. This book, 
though privately printed and limited to 300 copies, is not uncommon. 

136, — JuDAR and Ills Brethren. 

An edition of this story, entitled “ Histoire do Djouder le Pficheur,” 
edited by Prof. Iloadas, was published in the Bibliotheque Algerienne, 
at Algiers, in 18^5. It includes text and vocabulary. 

174. — ^The Ten Vazies. 

This collection of talcs has also been frequently reprinted separately. 
It is the Arabic version of the Persian Bakhtyar Namch, of which Mr. 
Cloustnn i.ssned a privately-printed edition in 1883. 

Tile following versions h.ave cniiic under my notice : — 

I. Nouveaux Contes Ar.abes, on Supplement aux Mille ot une Nuits 
Euivics do Mdlaiigos do Bittdraturo oricntalo et clc Icltres, paiT’Abbe 
(Paris, 1788, pp. 425). 

This work (uuisiats chiefly of a series of tales soloclod and adapted 
from the Ten Va/.irs. “Written in linvopo by a European, and its 
intcrcal is found in the Terminal Essay, on the Mythologia AJsopioa" 
(Burton in litt.). 

3, Historion om do ti Vezirer og hoorlcdcs del gilt dem med Kong 
Azdd Bachts Son, overs, at af Arabisk ved R. Rask (8vo., Kobenhavn, 
1839). 

3. Habicht, X. p, vi., refers to tho following: — Historia deoem 
Vcziroriun oL filii regis Azad-Bacht insertis XIII. aliis narrationibus, in 
usumtironam Cahireiiscm, edid. G. Knos, Gbiliiigon, 1807, 8vo. 

He ahso states that Knos published the commenooment in 1805, in 
his “ Disqnisilio dc fide, Hcrodoli, quo perhibet Phcenices African! 
navibus circumvectos esse cum renentiormn super hac re sententiis 
exoussis. — Adnexum est specimen serraonis Arabicl vulgaris s. initium 
bistoris filii regis Azad-Bacht e Codicc inedito.” 

4. Contes Arabes. Histoire des dix Vizirs (Bakhtyar Nameh) 
Traduite ct annot6o par Rene Basset, Profcsscur A I’^cole supdrieure 
des lettres d’Algfirie. Paris, 1883. 

Chavis and Cazotto (antcA) included a version of tho Ten Vazirs 
in their work; and others are referred to in our Table of Tales. 

348. — ^The Wise Heycar, 

Subsequently to the publication of Gaultier’s edition of The Nights, 
Agouh republished his translation under the title of “Le Sage Heycar, 
conte Arabc” (Paris, 1834b 
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A few tales published by Scott in Ouseley’s Oriental Collections 
have already been noticed. 

translations of cognate oriental romances 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE NIGHTS. 

I . Les Mille et UN JouKS. Contes Peksanes. 

“ In imitation of the Arabian Nights, was composed a Persian 
collection entitled ‘ HazarYek Ruz (jjj (JNj or the Thousand and 

One Days,’ of which Pctis de la Croix published a French rendering [in 
1710] , which was done into English [by Dr. King, and published in 2 
vols. (with the Turkish Tales = Forty Vezirs) as early as 1714; and 
subsequently] by Ambrose Phillips” (in 1738), (Clouston, in litt). Here, 
and occasionally elsewhere, I have quoted from some MS. notes on The 
Nights by Mr. W. A. Clouston, which Sir R. F. Barton kindly permitted 
me to inspect. Mr. Clouston then quotes Gazette’s Preface (not in my 
edition of the Thousand and One Days), according to which the book 
was written by the celebrated Dervis Moclfes (Mnkhlis) chief of the Softs 
(Sufis ?) of Ispahan, founded upon certain Indian comedies. Pelis do la 
Croix was on friendly terms with Mukhli, who allowed him to talm a 
copy of his work in 1675, during his residence in Ispahan, (I find these 
statements confirmed in the Cabinet des Fdes. xxxvii. pp. 2C6, 274, 278, 
and in Weber’s “ Tales of the East,” i. pp. xxxvi., xxxxii.) The only 
recent English translation was published by Justin Hiintly M’Carthy 
in i8ga, in a vols., with frontispieces. 

The framework of the story is the same as Nos. ga and 15a ; a 
Princess, who conceives an aversion to men from dreaming of the self- 
devotion of a doe, and the indifference and selfishness of a stag. Mr. 
Clouston refers to Nakhshabi’s Tuti Niima (No. 33 of Kiidcri's abridg- 
ment, and 39 of India Office MS. 2,373) ; whence he thinks it probable 
that Mnkhlis may have taken the talc. But the tale itself is repeated 
over and over again in many Arabic, Persian, and Turliish collections: 
in fact, there are few of commoner occurrence. 

The tales are told by the nurse in order to overcome the aversion of 
the Princess to men. They arc as follows : 

Introduction and Conclusion : Story of the Princess of Cashinir. 

I. Story of Aboulcassein Bafry. 

3. Story of King Rnzvanchad and the Princess Cheheristani, 

a. Story of the young King of Thibet and the Princess of the 

Naimans. 

b. Story of the Vazir Cavercha, 

3. Story of Coiiloufc and the Beautiful Dilara. 

4. Story of Prince Calaf and the Princess of China. 

a. Story of Prince Fadlallah, son of Ben-Ortoc, King of 
Moussel. Nos. 184 and 251. 

5. Story of King Bedreddin-Lolo, and his Vazir At.alniulk, surnamed 

the Sad Vazir. 

a. Story of Alalraulk and the Princess 2 elica Beghume, 

b. Story of Prince Seyf-el-Molouk. 
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c. Story of Malek and the Princess Chirine. 
il. Story of King Hormuz, suruamed the King without trouble. 
da. Story of Avicenna. 

c. Story of the fair Arouya. Cf. Nos. i35q, and 225. 

/. Singular Adventures of Abonlfawaris, suruamed the Great 
Traveller (a Voyages). 

6. Story of the Two Brother Genii, Adis and Dairy. 

7. Story of Nasiraddolfe, King of Moussel, of Abderrahman, Mer- 
chant of Bagdad, and the Beautiful Zeineb. 

8. Story of Repsima. No. i8ir. 

This work has many times been reprinted in France, where it holds 
a place only .soeond to The Nights. 

Sir R. F. Burton remark.^, concerning the Persian and Turkish Tales 
of Petis dc la Crois (the latter of which form part of the Forty Vazirs, 
No. 251). “Both are weak and servile imitations of Galland by an 
Orientalist who knew nothing of the East. In one pa.ssage in the story 
of Fadlallah, we road of ‘ Lc Sacrifice du Mont Arafiite,’ which seems to 
have become a fixture in the Enropcan brain. I found the work easy 
■writing and exceedingly hard reading.” 

The following tales require a passing notice; — 

1. Story of Aboulcassm Ba/ry. — A story of concealed treasure; it 
has also some resemblance to No. 31. 

2. Ruzvanchad and CJieticriataiii. — Chehcristani is a jinniyah, who is 
pursued by the King, under the form of a white doe; marries him, and 
becomes the mother of Balkis, the Queen of Sheba. She exacts a 
promise from him never to roluikc her for any of her actions : he breaks 
it, and she loaves him for a time. 

aa. The Young King of Thibet. — ^Two impostors obtain magic rings 
by which they can assume the shapes of other persons. 

2a b. The Vazir Cavercha. — ^Thisis one of Scott’s stories (No. 223 ot 
our Table). It goes back at least as far as the Ring of Polycrates. It 
is the 8th Vezir’s Story in Mr. Gibb’s Forty Vezirs (pp, 200-203.) 

4. Prince Calaf. — This story is well known, and is souiotimes placed 
as a comedy. It was dramatised by Schiller, under the title of 
"Turandet, Princossin von China Eiii tragikonissches Mrilirehennach 
Gozzi.” The Princess Turandot pubs riddles to her suitors, and 
beheads them if they fail to answer. 

5b. Story of Prime Seyf-cl-Mulonk. — ^This story is perhaps an older 
version than that which appears in The Nighl.s (No. 154a). It is placed 
long after the lime of Solomon; Saad is devoured by ants'; and when 
Seyf enters the palace of Malika (-^Daulet Khatoon), the jinni surprises 
them, and is overpowered by Seyf's ring. He then iiiform.s him of the 
death of Saad; and that Bedy al-Jeuial was one of the mistresses 
of Solomon; and has also long been dead. 

5b. Malek mid Chirine. — Resembles No. 264 ; Malek pa.sscs himself off 
as the Prophet Mohammed ; burns his box (not chair) with firework,s on his 
wedding-day, and is thins prevented from ever reluming io the Princess. 

Sf. Adventures of Abonlfawaris, — Romantic travels, reserahling Nos. 
132a and 133. 


I. Weber (ii. 426) has .substiluted wild beast.s I 
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3. Alltar . — This is the most famous of the Badawi romances. It 
resembles No. 137 in several particulars, but is destitute of super- 
naturalism. An English abridgment in 4 vols., extending to Antar’s 
marriage, was published in 1830; and the substance of vol. i had 
appeared, as a fragment, in the previous year, under the title of “ Antar, 
a Bedoueen Romance translated from the Arabic by Terrick Hamilton, 
Esq., Oriental Secretary to the British Embassy at Constantinople.” 
I have also seen vol. i of a French translation, published about 1862, 
and extending to the death of Shas, 

Lane (Modern Egyptians, ch. 31-33) describes several other Arab 
romances, which have not yet been translated ; viz. Aboo-Zeyd ; 
Ez-Zahir, and Dclhemeh. 

3. Glaive-des-Couuonnes (Seif el-TidjAn) cJ- Roman tradnil 
del’Arabc. Par M. le Dr. Perron (Paris, iS6z). 

A romantic story of Arab chivalry, less overloaded with super- 
naturalism than No. 137 ; but more supernatural than Antar. The hero 
marries (among other wives) two jinniyahs of the posterity of Iblis. In 
ch. 31 we have an account of a magical city much resembling the City 
of Brass (No. 134) and defended by similar talismans. 

4. Mehemet the Kurd, and other tales, from Eastern sources, 
by Charles Wells, Turkish Prizeman of King’s College, London, and 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society (London, 1865). 

The first story, taken from an Arabic MS., is a narrative of a 
handsome simple-minded man, with whom Princesses fall in love, and 
who is raised to a mighty throne by their enchantments. Some of the 
early incidents are not unlike those in the well-known German story of 
Lucky Hans (Hans im Gluck). In one place there is an enchanted 
garden, where Princesses disport themselves in feather dresses (as in 
No. 155, etc.), and where magic apples grow. (Note that apples arc 
always held in extraordinary estimation in The Nights, cf Nos. 4 and 
364.) Among the shorter stories we find No. 25ih | a version of Nos. ga 
and 153 (probably that referred to by Mr. Clouston as in the Tuti 
Nama); a story “The Prince Tailor,” resembling No. 351; No. 356, 
and one or two other talcs not connected with The Nights. (Most ol 
Wells' shorter tales are evidently taken from the Forty Vozirs.) 

5. Recueil des Contes Populaikes de la Kabylie du Djardjara, 
recueillis et traduits par J. Riviere (Paris, 1882). Includes short popular 
stories of no literary merit, but occasionally illustrative of the Nights. 

6. The Story of Jewad, a Romance by 'Ali 'Aziz Efendi the 
Cretan. Translated from the Turkish by E. J. W. Gibb, M.R.A.S., &c. 
(Glasgow, 1884). 

A modern Turkish work, written in A.H. 1311 (1796-7). It contains 
the following tales : — 

The Story of Jewad. 

1. The Story of Ebu-’Ali-Sraa. 

2. The Story of Monia Emin. 

3. The Story of Ferah-Naz, the daughter of the King of China. 

a. The Story of Khoja 'Abdu-Uah. 
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4. The Story told by Jewad to Iklilu’l MulU, 
a. The Story of Shfibur and Humii. 
c. The SLory of Gliazaufer and Riihila. 

5. The Story of Qara Khan. 

d’lie fnllowiiig deserve iiuliee frum our present point of view:— 

Tha Stiiiy of Hero wc h.avc masical illusions, as in Nos. 247 

and 251a. Such narj'atives are conunoii in the East; (Lane, Nights, 
ch. i. note 15) is inclined to atlrihulc such illusions to the influence of 
drugs; but the nan-ativos .seem rather to point to so-called electro- 
biology, or the Scotch Glamour (.such influences, .as is notorious, acting 
far more strongly upon Orientals than upon Einaipcans). 

2. The SUiiy of Mania F.mhi corresponds to the Story of Naerdac 
and Guziilhee, in C.ayliis’ Oriental Talcs. A story of magical illusions. 

3. The Story of Ferah Ndz . — Here ag.ain wo have a variant of Nos, 
ga and 152. 

3a. Khoja 'Ahdu-llnh . — Tliis is a version of the Story of Aboulcassom 
in the Tliousand and One Days. 

4a. Sluibur ami Niiiiu'i. — Tlic. cmnnicnceiucnt of this story might 
have suggested to Souttiey the advontnres of Thalaba and Oneida in the 
Gardens of Aloadiu ; tiio remainder appe.-irs to lie taken from the Story 
of the young King of Tliibot, in the Thousand and One Days. 

5, Qcini Khan.— Tha principal ));u-l of iliis story is borrowed from 
the I'irsi Voyage of Ahoulfaw.-iris in Ihc Thou.saud and One Days ; it 
has Honve reKoiiililauco to the story of the Mountain of Loadstone in 
No, 30. 

7, FKUOirri! uiis Asiatisciikn G)ust, von A. T. Flartmann. 2 vols., 
lamo. (Munster), 1803. A collcetioii of anecdotes, etc,, from various 
Eastern source, s, Araluc, Indian, etc. I tliink it not impossible that 
this m.ay be tlio work rofoiTod to by Von I-Iaiuinor in the preface to 
FJinscrling’s " 1001 Nacht ” (p. xxvii. note) as " Asiatisclic Pcrleuschnur 
von Hartnuuni.” At least I have not yet met with any work to which 
the scanty indication would apply belter. 

8. 'J’uti-Nama. I could hardly pass over the famous Persian and 
Turkish “ Piirrot-Bnok ’’ cpiitc withont notice ; hut its talcs have rarely 
any dii'cct connection with tlio.se in The Nights, and I have not 
attempted to go into its very extensive bihliugraphy. 


DE. CLARKE’S MS. 

Dr. Edward Daniel Clarke, has given an account of an important 
MS. iicaidy agreeing willi But. and Mac., which he purchased in 
Egypt, in his “ Travels in varion.s countries of Europe, Asia and 
Africa.” Part it. Greece, ICgypt, and the Holy Laud. .Section i. (1813) 
App. hi., pp. 701-704. Unfortunately, tliis MS. was aftorw.ards so 
damaged by water during a shipwre.ck that it was rendered totally 
illegible. The list of talcs (as will be soon by the numbers in brackets, 
which correspond to our Table, as far as the idoiilificatioiis ai 0 safe) 
will show the approxiimilo contents of the MS., but the list (which 
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is translated into German by Habicht in the preface to his vol. 12) 
was evidently compiled carelessly by a person nearly ignorant of Arabic, 
perhaps with the aid of an interpreter, Maltese, or other, and seems to 
abound with the most absurd mistakes. The full to.xt of Clarke’s App. 
iii. is as follows : “ List of One Hundred and Seventy-two Tales, 
contained in a manuscript copy of The ‘Alif Lila va Lilin,’ or ‘Arabian 
Nights,’ as it was procured by the Author in Egypt. 

11 jyf B. — The Arabic words mentioned in this list are given as they 
appeared to be pronounced in English characters, and of course, 
therefore, adapted to English pronunciation. 

“ The number of tales amounts to 172, but one tale is supposed to 
occupy many nights in the recital, so that the whole number is divided 
into ThoiisaiicI and One Nights.” It rarely happens that any two 

copies of the Alif Lila va Lilin resemble each other. This title is 
bestowed upon any collection of Eastern talcs divided into the same 
number of parts. The compilation depends upon the taste, the caprice, 
and the opportunities of the scribe, or the commands of his employer. 
Certain popular stories are common to almost all copies of the Arabian 
Nights, but almost every collection contains some talcs which are not 
found in every other. Much depends upon the locality of the scribe. 
The popular stories of Egypt will be found to differ materially from those 
of Constantinople. A nci)how of the late Wortley Montague, living in 
Rosetta, had a copy of the Arabian Nights, and upon comiiaring the two 
manuscripts it appeared that out of the 172 taUis here enumerated only 
37 wore found in his manuscript. In order to mark, therefore, the stories 
which were coiuinou to the two manuscripts, an astcrisli has been 
prefixed to the thirty-seven talcs which appeared in both copies," 

I. The Bull and the Ass (a). 

3. The Merchant aiul the Hobgoblin (i ; I-Iabiolit translates 
Kobold !). 

3. The Man and the Antelope (la). 

4. The Merchant and Two Dogs (rb), 

5. The Old Man and the Mule (ic). 

■I'G. The History of the liunlera (3). 

7 & S. The History of King Uiiain and the Philosopher Reinaii (aa). 

*g. History of King Siubad and Elbasc (3a, ab), 

*10. History of the Iknler (3). 

*11. History of K.aranduli, 

15. Story of the Mirror. 

13. Story of the Tlu'co Apples (4}. 

•14. Of Sheusheddin Mohammed, and his Hrolher Noureddin (5). 

•15. Of the Taylor, Little Tinuchback, the Jew and the Christian (6). 

16. The History of Noureddin All (7). 

17. Ditto of Gaumaynb, etc. (8). 

*18. The History of King Omar atul Oman and his Cliildrcm. (This 
talc is extremely long, and occupies much of tliu manuscript') 
( 9 )- 

♦ig. Of the Lover and the llelovcd (ga). 

20. Story of the Peacock, the Goose, the Ass, the Horse, &c. (10). 
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zi, or the Pious Man (ii). 

zz or ilio Pious Shepherd. 

a.V Of the Bird and the. Turllc (12). 

24. Of the Fox, tliG Hawk, &c. (13). 

25. or the Lord of tlic Beasts. 

*26. ortho Mou.sg and iho Partridge (14). 

27. or the Raven and the Cal (15). 

28. or the Raven, the Fox. the Mouse, the Flea, &c., &o. (16). 

29. Story of tile Tiiiof (18). 

*30. or Aul IIa.ssnii and the Slave Shemsney Har (20). 

*31. or Kainrasaman, &o. (21). 

32. or Naain and Naineto la (21a). 

*33. or Aladin Abnskohuat (23). 

34. or liallina Die (23). 

33. Story of Maaa Jaaimiazida (24). 

35. History of the Town Litla (26). 

37. Story of Hassan AlKliilmolac (37). 

38. Of Ibrahim Flmaohde, Brother of Haroun al-Rascliid (zS). 

•39. Plistory of the Famous Garden lizem (Paradise) (29). 

40. Of Isaac of Mossnl (30). 

41. Of Hash Hash. 

42. Of Mohaimncd HU Ali (32). 

43. Of Ali iho Persiaii (33). 

44. History of the Raschid and his Judge (34). 

43, Of I'lalod Iiiuui Alidullah. 

4(i. Of Jafaard the Bauiassido (36). 

47. Of Ahukoliammod Kurlau (37). 

48. Of Haroun al-Rascliid and Sala. 

49. History of Maiuoan (40). 

50. Of Shar and the Slave /eiuroud (41). 

51. Of the Lady hv([t)ov (lifenilly Mn. Moon-fact) and Mr. Victorious 

(43), 

52. Of Mammon and Mohainmed of Bassorah. 

53. Of Haroun al-R;isehid and his Slav(; (44). 

54. Of the Merchant in Del)t (45). 

55. OF Hassoun Medin, the Governor (4^). 

55. Of King Na.ssir and hi.s Throe Cliildrcn — tlic Governor of Cairo, 
tile Gor’crnor of Bulae, and the. Governor of Old Cairo (47). 

57. History of tlic Hanker and the Thief (48). 

58. Of Aladhi, Governor of Coiivslanllnoplo. 

59. Of Mamoon and Ihraluin (50). 

60. Of a certain King (51). 

61. Of a Pious Man (52). 

( 5 a. Of Ahul Hassan iizcada (53). 

63. Of a Merchant (54). 

64. Of a Man of Bagdad (55). 

65. Of Modavikll (56). 

*66. Of Virdan in the time of Hakim Vccmrclack (N.B.—PIe built 
the Mosque in going from Cairo to Heliopolis) (57). 
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67. Of a Slave and an Ape (58). 

*68. Story of the Horse of Ebony (59). 

*6g. Of Insilvujud (60). 

70. Of Eban Vas (61). 

71. Of an Inhabitant of Bassora (62). 

72. History of a Man of the tribe of Arabs of Beucadda (63). 

73. History of Benriddin, Vizir of Yemen {64). 

74. Of a Boy and a Girl (63). 

75. Of Mutulmis (66). 

76. Of Haroun al-Raschid and the Lady Zeheda. {67). 

77. Of Mussa ab imni 2 ihir (69). 

78. Of the Black Father. 

79. Of Haroun al-Raschid. 

80. Story of an Ass Keeper (74?). 

81. Of Haroun al-Raschid and Eboo Yussuf (75). 

82. Of Hakim, Builder of the Mosque (76). 

83. Of Melikel Horrais. 

84. Of a Gilder and his Wife (78). 

85. Of Hashron, &c. (79). 

86. Of Yackyar, &c., the Barmadride (80). 

87. Of Mussa, &c. 

88. Of Said, &o. 

89. Of the Whore and the Good Woman. 

90. Of Raschid and Jacob his Favourite. 

91. Of Sherif Hussein. 

92. Of Mamoon, son of Haroun al-Raschid (87). 

93. Of the Repenting Thief (88). 

94. Of Haroun al-Raschid (8g). 

95. Of a Divine, &c. 90). 

96. Another Story of a Divine. 

97. The Story of the Neighbours. 
gS. Of Kings (94). 

gg. Of Abdo Rackman (95). 

100. Of Hind, daughter of Nackinan (96). 

101. OfTabal(g7). 

102. Of Isaac son of Abraham (98). 

103. Of a Boy and a Girl. 

104. Story of Chassim Irani Addi. 

105. Of Abul Abass. 

X06. Of Ebiibecker Ben Mohammed. 

107. Of Ebi Evar. 

108. Of Erninin, brother of Mamon (105), 
lOg. Of Six Scheiks of Bagdad. 

CIO. Of an Old Woman. 

Ill Of a Wild Girl. 

1 12. Of Hasan Elgevireof Bagdad. 

113. Of certain Kings. 

1 14. Of a King of Israel (ri6) 

115. Of Alexander (117). 
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iiG. Of Kills NiiRliiirviim (118). 

117. Of Jii(ls<^ *wid his WUo (iig). 

iiS, Of ail iiiiiir. 

iig. Of MalcIc Iiniiiclinai'. 

130. Of a Pcvoiii Man of iho Children of Israel (123). 

121. Of Hi’djase Hiiiini yiissuf (i3j). 

122. Of a IMaeksiiiilli (124). 

123. Of a Dcvoul Man (125). 

12.^, Of Omar Imnikdialab. 

125. Of Ibraliim Kleliabor. 

126. Of a Proiiiicl (128). 

137, Of a Pious Man (ran). 

128. Of a Man of the Children of Israel (130), 
lag. Of Abul I-Iassan Dnr.adgc (131). 

130. Of SiiUana Ilayaal. 

*131. Of file I’liiloRopber Daniel (132). 

*133. Of Hcliikia (133A). 

’‘133. The Travel.^ of Siiibnd — certain seven voyages, &o. (133). 

134. Of ihc Town of Copper (13^1). 

135, Of Ibo Seven Virgins and the Slave (135). 

*13(1. Story ciCJudais (1.3G). 

137. The Wonderful History. 

138. Of Abdullah Inuii Mohaniini. 

139. Of Hind Iiuiii Hatu.an (139). 
i.i|o. Of Cha^uilinii Iiiuii Haslnis (i.|o). 
ii|i. Of Jonas the Secretary (i/|r), 
i/|3. Of I-Iaroiiii al Raschid (i^|2). 
i.|3. Of ditto. 

1.1^1 . Of l£bon Isaac Ihraliiin (144). 

143. Of Haroiin al-Rascliid, Misroor and the Poet. 

14(1. Of the Caliph Mo.avia. 

147. Of H.aroiin al-Ka.schid. 

148. Of Ls.aac Iiimi Ibrahim (148). 

149. Of libwi Ain6r. 

*150. Of Aclimet Encnth .and tho old Female Pimp. 

15X. Of llio Three Brothe.r.s. 

153. Of Frdeshir and Iliakcr, of Jiilmar FI Bacharia (152), 

153. Of Mahomcl, See. 

154. Ditto (I54'’)' 

*155. Story of Sard Moluki (154A). 

*156. Of Hassan, &c. (135). 

*157. Of Caliph the Hinder (rsG). 

*158. Of Mersir and his Mistre.ss (157). 

159. Of Noureddin and Mary (158). 

160. Of a Bedouin and a Frank (159). 

161. Of a Man of Baghdad and his Female Slave (160), 

163. Of a King, his Son, and the Vizir Shemar (lOi). 

•163. Of a Merchant and the Thieves. 

*164. Of Abousir and Aboukir (1C3). 
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*165. Abdulak El Beri and Abdulak El Backari (163). 
*166. Of Haroun al-Raschid. 

167. Of the Merchant Abul Hassan al-Omani (164). 

168. Of Imnil Echarib (168). 
i6g. Of Moted Bila. 

*170. Of Kamasi Zemuan (167). 

*171. Of Abdulah Imni Fasil (168). 

*173. The Story of Maroof (169). 


IMITATIONS AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS HAVING 
MORE OR LESS CONNECTION WITH THE NIGHTS. 


The success of Galland's work led to the appearance of iiumerons 
works more or less resembling it, chiefly in England and France. 
Similar imitations, though now less numerous, have continued to appear 
down to the present day. 

The most important of the older works of this class were published 
in French in the “ Cabinet des F6es” (Amsterdam and Geneva, 1785-1793 ; 
41 vols.) ; in English in “ Tales of the East: comprising the most popular 
Romances of Oriental origin, and the best imitations by European 
authors, with new translations and additional tales never before pub- 
lished, to which is prefixed an introductory dissertation, containing an 
account of each work and of its author or translator. By Henry Weber, 
Esq.” (Edinburgh, 1812, 3 vols.); and in German in “Tausand uad ein 
Tag. Morgenlandische Erzahlungen aus dem Pcrsisch, Turkisch und 
Arabisch, nach Potis de la Croix, Galland, Cardonne, Chavis und 
Cazotte, dem Grafen Caylus, und Auderor. Ijbersetzt von F. H. von 
dcr Hagen ” (Prenzlau, 1827-1837, 11 vols.). In the “ Cabinet des Fdes" 
I find a reference to an older collection of tales (partly Oriental) called 
the Biblioth£que dos Fees et des Gdnies,” by the Abb6 do la Porte, 
which I have not seen, but which is, in part, incorporated in the 
“Cabinet.” It formed only 2 vols. izmo., and was published in 1765. 

The examination of those tales is difficult, for they comprise several 
classes, not always clearly defined : — 

1. Satires on The Nights themselves (e.g. the Tales of the Count of 
Hamilton). 

2. Satires in an Oriental garb (e.g. Beckford’s Vatbek). 

3. Moral tales in an Oriental garb {e.g. Mrs. Sheridan’s Nourjahad). 

4. Fantastic tales with nothing Oriental about them but the name 
{e.g. Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights), 

5. Imitations pure and simple {e.g, G. Meredith’s Shaving of 
Shagpat). 

6. Imitations more or less founded on genuine Oriental sources {e.g. 
the Tales of the Comte de Caylus). 

7. Genuine Oriental Tales {e.g. Mille et une Jours, translated by 
Petis de la Croix). 
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Most of tliC! talfts belonging to Class 7 and some of those belonging 
to Class 6 liav(3 been treated of in previous seclioiis. The remaining 
talus and imitations will generally need only a very brief noUce ; some- 
times only the litlc and tliu indication of the class to which they belong. 
Wo will liegin with an cmmicration of Iho Oriental contents of the 
Cabinet des F6 gs, adding W. i. ii. and iii. to show which are included in 
Weber’s “Tales of the Kasl": — 

7-11. 1001 Nuits (W. 1). 

12, 13. Los Avciiturcs d’Abdalla (W. iii.). 

1/1,15. 1 00 1 Jours (Persian Tales, W. ii.). 

16. Hisioirc do la Sultanc dc Perse ot des Visirs. Contes Turos 
(TurUisli tales, W. 3 = our 351). 

iG. Les Voj'iiges do Ziiliu.a dans lo pay.s dcs Fdcs. 

17, 18. Conies de Hidpai. 

19. Contes Chiiiois, on Ics Avculurcs mcrvcillcuscs dn Mandarin 
Fum-Hoain (W. ill.). 

21, 23. Los Millo ct nil Quart d’Hcuros. Contos Tartaras (W. iii.). 

33, 33. Los Sultauos do Guzcr.atli, on ios Songes des hommes 
cvcillfis. Contos Moguls (W. iii.). 

35, Nouvuaux Contos Crioutanx, par lo Comic do Caylus (W, ii.). 

39, 30. Los Coulu.s des Cenios (W. iii.). 

30, Lo.s Avontiirus do .Jfi'Joidu ol d’Anianzarifdino, 

33. Conies Tiulieus par M. do Moncrif. 

33. Nonrjahad (W, ii,). 

3/|. Coates do M. Pajon. 

3R-/I.1. Les Voilldos dll Sultan Scluihriar, il-c. (Chavis andCazotto; 
of. autci ! anii W. i. ii.). 

(Weber also includes, in his vol. ii. Nos. 3i.a, 32, 32, and 37, after 
Caussiii de Perceval.) 

13, 13. 27/c Ailvcnlum of Abifalliih, the Son of Ilanif (Class 5 or 6). 

Originally publisluid in 1713; attributed to M. do llignou, a young 

Abb6, A scriii.s of rumantio travels, in which liastcrn and Western 
ilclioms arc iiinro or le.ss mixed. 

lO. The Voyiif^cs of Ziilina in Fairy Land (Class 4). 

European fairy talcs, with nothing Oriental about them but the 
name,s of persoms and places. The work is uuriuislicd. 

17, 18. 'The 'Tabs of Bidfai (Irau.slalod by Gallaud) arc Indian, and 
therefore need no fiirthor notice hero. 

19-33. Cliinokc, Tartarian and Mogul Tales (Class 0).' 

Published hi 1733, and latoj' by Thomas Simon Guculetlc. 

Conconiing these talcs, Mr. Clousloii remarks (in lilt.) : “ Much of 
the groundwork [of these clever imit. '1110118 of tho Arabian Nights has 
been, directly or indirectly, derived from Easlorn sources; for instance, 
in the so-called Tartar talcs, the adventures of the Young Calendar find 
parallels, (1) in tho well-known Hidpai tale of tho Brahman, tho Sharpers 
4ind the Goat (Kalila and Dimna, Pdncliatantra, Hitopadesa, &c,) and 
(3) in the world-wide story of the Farmer who outwitted the Six Men 
(Indian Antiquary, vol. 3) of which there are many versions current in 


1 [I have edited, and Messrs. H. S. Nichols & Co. have published, in 
1893-9 1. a new edition gf Gueulelte's " Chinese Tales ’’ and Tartarian Tales, — 
L, C. S.l 
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Europe, such as the Norse tale of Big Peter and Little Peter, the Danish 
tale of Great Claus and Little Claus ; the German tale (Grimm) of the 
Little Farmer ; the Irish tale of Little Fairly (Samuel Lover's collection 
of Irish Fairy Legends and Stories) ; four Gaelic versions in Campbell’s 
Popular Tales of the West Highlands; a Kaba'il version in Riviere’s 
French collection (Contes populaires Kabylies); Uncle Capriano in 
Crane’s recently published Itahan Popular Tales; and a Latin inediseval 
version (written probably in the nth century) in -which the hero is called 
‘ Unibos,’ because he had only one cow.”] 

25. Oriental Tales (Class 6). 

Mr. Clouston observes, “ Appeared in 1749 and on the title page 
are said to have been translated from MSS. in the Royal French Library. 
The stories are, however, largely the composition of De Cayltis himself, 
and those elements of them which are traceable to Asiatic sources have 
been considerably Frencliifled.” 

Nevertheless, they are not without interest, and are nearly aU of 
obviously Oriental origin. One of the stories is a fantastic account of 
the Birth of Mahomet, including romantic travels largely borrowed from 
No. 133a. Another story is a version of that of the Seven Sleepers. 
Other note-worthy tales are the story of the Dervish Abounader, which 
resembles Nos. 193 and aiCd; and the story of Naerdan and Guzulbeo, 
which is a tale of magical illusions similar to that of Monia Emin, in the 
Turkish story of Jewad. 

The Count de Caylus was the author of various European as -well 
as Oriental fairy tales. Of his Oriental collection. Sir R. F. Burton 
remarks : — ‘‘ The stories are not Eastern but Western fairy tales proper, 
with .kings and queens, giants and dwarfs, and fairies, good and bad. 

‘ Barbets ’ act as body guard and army. Written in good old style, and 
free language, such as, for instance, son p6tenlaire, with here and there 
a touch of salt humour, as in Rosanie ‘ Charmante reine (car on n’a 
jamais parl6 autrement k une reine, quel que laide qu’elle ait 6t6).’ ” 

■ 29, 30. Tales of the Genii (Class 3). 

Written in the middle of the last century by Rev. James Ridley, but 
purporting to be translated from the Persian of Horam, the son of 
Asmar, by Sir Charles Moroll. 

These tales have been reprinted many limes ; but it is very doubtful 
if they are based on any genuine Oriental sources. The amount of 
Oriental colouring may be guessed from tho story of Urad, who having 
consented to become the bride of a Sultan on condition that he should 
dismiss all his concubines, and make her his sole queen (like Harald 
Harfagr on his marriage with Ragnhilda) is presented to his loving 
subjects as their Sultana ! 

30. Adventures of Zeloide and Amanmrifdine. Indian Tales, by 
M. de Moncrif (Class 4). 

Ordinary European Fairy Tales, with the scene laid in the East. 

33. Nourjahad, by Mrs. Sheridan (Class 3). 


I This is the date of the Paris edition. There was an earlier edition 
published at La Haye in 1734. 

VOL. VIII. T 
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An unworthy favourite is reformed by a course of practical moral 
lessons conveyed by the Sultan Ibrough supposed supernatural agencies 
Mr. Cloustou regards it as “ One of the very best of the imitations of 
Eastern fiction. The plot is ingeniously conceived and well wrought 
out, and the Interest never Hags throughout.” 

34. Pnym'^ Oriental Tales (Class 5). These demand no special 
notice. 

In addition to the above, the following Oriental works are men- 
tioned in the Cabinet des Fees, but not reprinted : — 

1. Apologues orientaux, par I’abbe Blaiichct. 

2. MeLuigos do litl£ralure orientale, par Cardonne. [Paris 

3 vols. 1770). 

3. Nerair ct Mcloc, roman oriental, par I-I. B. Deblanes 

(I759)' 

4 Contes orientaux, par M. dc la Dixmorie. 

5. Lcs Cinq Cent Maliiifies cl ime domic, contes Syrians, 
par Ic chevalier dc Duclos. 

fi. Abassili, coute oriental, par Mademoiselle Fault (on 
Fauques) : 1753. 

7. Les Contes tin Scrail, par Mdlle. Fault (1753). 

8. Kara Mustaplia, conic oriental, par Fromaget (1745). 

9. 2ilia cl C6nie, par I'Tan9oiso dTeernbourg d’Hippinoourt 

do GralTigny. 

10. Sained cL Garalde, contc oriental, par A. I-I. De la Molte. 
ir. Anecdotes orienlalcs, par G. Mailhol (3 vols. 1753). 

13. Alzalicl, Irudult d'uu mauuscril arabe, par Mdllo, Raigni 
de Malfonlaine (Mcrcure, 1773). 

13. Mahmoud Ic Gasnevido, conte oriental, par J. F. Melon. 

14. Contes Orientaux, on les rccits du Sage Caleb, voyageur 

persaii, par Mine. Monel. 

15. Nadir, par A. G. dc Montdorge 

16. Lelltcs Pors.aues, dc Montesquien. 

17. Les Ainuscmonls dc Jour, ou recuoH do petits contes, par 

Mine, de Morlcmar. 

18. Mirloh, conte oriental, par Martino dc Morvillc (1769). 
ig, Ladila, anecdote turque (par la mdme) 17C9. 

30. Dairii, bistoire orientale, par A. J. J. do la Riche de la 
Poupeliniero (1761). 

21. Cara Mustapha, pax dc Preschat. 

33. Dos trois Nations, conte oriental, par Marianne Robert 
(1760). 

23. Contes Oriciilanx, liiAs des mauuscrits de la Biblioth6que 
du Roi, 3 vols. i3mo. (1749). 

This is the same as the Count de Caylus’ Oriental Tales (vide 
anle^). Sir R. F, Burton has received the following memorandum, 
respecting a copy of an earlier edition of the same work : “ Contes 
Orientaux, lir6s des mannscrits de la BibliothSquc du Roy de France, 
orn6s de figures en taillc doucc. X la Haye, 1743, 3 vols. lamo, polished 
calf gilt, gilt edges, arms in gilt on the sides. 
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“ The Preface says, ‘ M. Petit el M. Galland n’oiit en aucune 
connaissance des manuscriLs dont cct ouvrage est tire.’ 

“The Tales are from the MSS. and translatioiis sent by those 
despatched by the French Ministers to Consstantinople to learn Arabic, 
&c., and so become fit to act as Dragomans and Interpreters to the 
French Embassy.” 

There is a copy of this work in the British Museum ; it proves, as 
I expected, to be the series of tales subsequently attributed to the Count 
de Caylus. 

In addition to the above, the following, of which I can only give the 
names, are mentioned in the Cabinet des Fees, but not reprinted : — 

I. Alma-Moulin, conte oriental, 1779. 

3. Geugiskan, histoire orienlalc, par M. de St. M. 

E /S' Almanxor et 2 clira, conte arabc, par M. Bret. (1773). 

S 4. Almerine et 2 elima, on les Dangers de la Beaute, conte 
g g oricntale. 1773. 

o 53 S' Les Ames, conte arabe, par M. B . 

SB 6. Balky, conte oriental, 1768. 

7. Mirza, on la necessite d’etre utile (1774). 

3 \ 8 . Zaman, histoire orientale, par M. B. 

9. Anecdotes Orientalos, par Mayol, 1753. i2ino. 

10. Contes trfes moguls. 

11. Foka ou les Metamorphoses, conte chinois. Derob^ k I, I. 
de V. 1777. 131110 . 

12. Mahulem, histoire orientale. i3mo. 17711. 

13. Mille et une heure, contes Peruviens. 4 vols. lamo. 1733. 

14. Histoire de Khedy. Herinite de Mont Ararat. Conte ori- 
eutalo, tradnit de I’Anglais, i2mo., 1777, by — Mackenzie. 
The edition was published in Dublin in 1781 ; but there 
must have been an earlier one. 

15. Zambeddiu, histoire orientale. izmo., 1768. 

16. Zelmoille et Zulmis et Turlableu. Par M. I'Abbe de 

Voiseni, izmo., 1747. 

17. Roman Oriental, Paris, 1753. 

The remaining imitations, &o., known to me I shall place roughly 
in chronological order, premising that I fear the list must be very incom- 
plete, and that I have met with very few except in English and French. 

A. — French. 

I. Zadig, ou la Destince, par Voltaire' probably partakes of classes 3 
and 6; said to be partly based on Gueulette’s “Soirdes Bretonnes,” 
published in lyra. The latter is included in Cabinet des Fdes, vol. 33. 

3. Vatlick, an Arabian Tale, by William Beckford. I include this 
book here because it was written and first published in French. Its 
popularity was once very great, and it contains some effective passages, 
though it belongs to Class 3, and is rather a parody than an imitation of 
Oriental fiction. The Caliph Vathek, after committing many crimes at 
the instance of his mother, the witch Carathis, in order to propitiate 

I There are two other Oriental romances by V oltaire ; viz. Babouc, and the 
Princess of Babylon. 
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Eblis, finally starts on an expedition to Istakar. On the way he seduces 
Nouronihar, the beautiful daughter of the Emir Fakredclin, and carries 
her with him to the Palace of Eblis, whore they are condemned to 
wander eternally, with their hearts surrounded with flames. 

This idea (which is certainly not Oriental, so far as I know) took the 
fancy of Byron, who was a groat admirer of Vathek, and he has mixed it 
with genuine Oriental features in a powerful passage in the Giaour 
beginning : — 

“ But thou, false Infidel ! shalt writhe 
Beneath avenging Monkir’s scythe ; 

And from its torment 'scape alone 
To wander round lost Eblis’ throne ; 

And fire unquenched, unquenchable. 

Around, within thy heart shall dwell ; 

Nor ear can hear, nor tongue can tell 
The tortures of that inward hell ! ” 

How error.s relative to Eastern matters are perpetuated is illustrated 
by the fact that I have seen these lines quoted in some modern philo- 
sophical work as descriptive of the hell in which the Mohammedans 
believe 1 

Southey, in Thalaba, b. i. speaks of the Sarsar, “the Icy Wind of 
Death," an expression which ho probably borrowed from Vathok. 

3. Thi Count of Hamilton's Fairy Tales. Class I. — Written shortly 
after the first publication of Gallnnd’s work. There is an English trans- 
lation among Bohn’s Extra Volumes. 

4. Les Milk ct un Faclaises, par Caaotte. Class i. I have not seen 
them. 

5. La Millc ct dcuxidnic Nuit, par Theophile Gautier (Paris, 1880). 
Probably Class i or 2 ; I have not seen it. 

B. — English. 

1. The Vision of Mirza (Addison in the “ Spectator”) Class 3. 

2. The Story of Amurath. Cla.ss 3. I do not know the author. I 
read it in a juvenilo book published about the end of last century, 
entitled the Pleasing Instructor. 

3. The Persian Tales of Inatulla of Delhi. Published in 1768, by 
Colonel Alexander Dow at Edinburgh. A French translation appeared 
at Amsterdam in two vols. and in Paris in one vol. (1769). Class 6. 
Chiefly founded on a well-known Persian work, of which a more correct, 
though still incomplete, version was published in 3 vols., by Jonathan 
Scott in 1799, under the title of Bahar Danush, or Garden of Knowledge. 

5. Rasselas, by Samuel Johnson. Class 3. Too well-known to need 
comment. 

6. Almoran and Hamet, by Dr. I-Iawkcsworth. Class 3. Very popular 
at the beginning of the present century, but now forgotten. 

7. Oriental Fairy Tales (London, 1853). Class 4. A scries of very 
pretty fairy tales, by an anonymous author, in which the scene is laid in 
the East (especially Egypt). 
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8. The Shaving of Shagpaf, by George Meredith. (London, 1S55,) 
Class 5. I prefer this to most other imitations of an Oriental tale. 

g. The Thousand and One Humbugs. Classes i and a. Published iu 
“Household Words,” vol. xi. (1855) PP- 265-267, 289-392, 313-316 
Parodies on Nos. i, 195, 6d, and 6e, f. 

10. Eastern Tales, by many story-tellers. Compiled and edited from 
ancient and modern authors by Mrs. Valentine, author of “ Sea 
Fights and Land Battles,” &c. (Chandos Classics). ' 

In her preface, the authoress states that the tales “ are gathered 
from both ancient and modern French, Italian and English sources.” 

Contains 14 tales, some genuine, others imitations. One “ Alischar 
and Smaragdine,” is a genuine story of The Nights (No. 41 of our Table), 
and is probably taken from Trebutien. Three tales, “ Jalaladeen,” 
“ Haschem,” and “ Jussuf,” are Grimm’s imitations, taken probably 
from the composite English edition of 1847, and with the same illustra- 
tions. “The Seven Sleepers,” and the “Four Talismans,” are from 
the Count de Caylus' tales; “Halechalbe” and “Bohetzad” (our No. 
174) are from Chavis and Cazotte; “The Enchanters,” and “ Urad,” 
are from the “Tales of the Genii”; and “The Pantoufles” is the well- 
known story of the miser Casern and his slippers, but I know not where 
it first appeared. The remaining three tales are unknown to me, 
and as I have seen no volume of Italian Oriental tales, some, no 
doubt, are derived from the Italian sources of which the authoress 
spoke. They are the following: “The Prince and the Lions,” “The 
City of the Demons ” (a Jewish story purporting to have been written 
in England) and “ Sadik Beg.” 

11. New Arabian Nights, by R. L. Stevenson. (London, 1882.) 

12. More New Arabian Nights. The Dynamiter. By R. L. Stevenson 
and Vander Grift (London, 1882). Class 4. 

Of these tales. Sir R. F. Burton observes, “The only visible connec- 
tion with the old Nights is in the habit of seeking adventures under a 
disguise. The method is to make the main idea possible and the details 
extravagant. In another ‘ New Arabian Nights,’ the joint production of 
MM. Brookfield, Besant and Pollock, the reverse treatment is affected, 
the leading idea being grotesque and impossible, and the details accurate 
and lifelike.” 

C. — German. 

It is quite possible that there are many imitations in German, but I 
have not met with them. I can only mention one or two tales by Plauff 
(the Caliph turned Stork, and the Adventures of Said) ; a story called 
“ Ali and Gulhindi,” by what author I do not now remember ; and some 
imitations said to be by Grimm, already mentioned in reference to the 
English composite edition of 1847. They are all European fairy tales, 
in an Eastern dress. 

CONCLUSION. 

Among books specially interesting to the student of The Nights, I 
may mention Weil's “Biblische Legenden der Muselmanner, ans arab- 
ischan Quellen zusammengetragen, und mit jiidischen Sagen verglichcn ” 
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(Frankfort-on-Main, 1845). An anonymous Englisli translation appeared 
in 1846 under the title of “The Bible, the Koran, and the Talmud " and 
it also formed one of the snurcos from which the Rev. S. Baring-Gould 
compiled his “ Legends of Old Testament Characters ” (3 vols,, 1871) 
The late Prof. Palmer’s “ Life of Harouu Al-Raschid ” (London, 1881)' 
is not much more than a brief popular sketch. ’ 

The references to The Nights in EngH.sh and other European litera- 
tures are innumerable ; but I cannot refrain from quoting Mark Twain’s 
identification of I-Ionry the Eighth with Slmhryar (Plucklebury Finn 
chap, xxiii.]. 

“ My, you ought to see old I-Ienry the Eighth when he was in bloom. 
He was a blossom. He used to marry a new wife every day, and chop 
off her head next morning. And lie would do it just as indifferent as if 
ho was ordering up eggs. “Fetch up Nell Gwynne,” he says. They 
fetch her up. Next nioniing, “Chop off her head,’’ And they chop it 
off, “Fetch up Jane Shore,’’ lie says; and up she comes. Next 
morning, “Chop off her lic.ad.” And they chop it off. “Ring up 
Fail' Rosaiuuu.’’ Fair Rosamun answers the bell. Next morning, 
“ Chop off her head.’’ And he made every one of them toll him 
a talc every night, and ho kept that up till he liiid hogged a Ihousand 
and one tales that way, and then he put them all in a book, and 
called it Domesday Book — which was a good name, and slated the 
ca.se, You don’t know kings, Jim, but I know them, and thi.s old rip of 
ouni is one of the cleanest I’ve struck in history. ■Well, Henry, he 
livkes a notion he wants to gel up some trouble witli this country. Flow 
does ho do it— give notice? — give the country a show ? No. All of a 
sudden he heaves all the lea in Boston Harbour overborn d, and whacks 
out a declaration of independence, and dares them to come on. That 
was his style — ^he never give .anybody a ehanco. FIc had suspicions of 
his father, the Duke of 'Wellington. Well, what did ho do? — ask Mm 
to show up ? No — drowned him in a butt of mamsey, like a cat. Spose 
people left money laying .around whore lie was — what did he do ? He 
collared it. Spose ho contracted to do a thing, and yon paid him, and 
didn't set down there and sec that he done it — what did he do ? He 
always clone the other thing. Spose he opened his mouth — what then ? 
If he didn’t shut it up powerful quick he’d lose a lie, every lime. That’s 
the kind of a bug Flenry was.” 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF THE TALES IN THE 
PRINCIPAL EDITIONS OF THE THOUSAND 
AND ONE NIGHTS, viz:— 

1. Galland. 

2. Caussin de Perceval. 

3. Gauttier. 

4. Scott’s MS. (Wortley Montague). 

5. Ditto (Anderson; marked A). 

6. Scott's Arabian Nights. 

7. Scott’s Talcs and Anecdotes (marked A). 

8. Von Hammer’s MS. 

9. Zinserling. 

10. Lamb. 

11. Trebuticn. 

12. Bui. text. 

13. Lane, 

14. Bres. text. 

15. Habicht. 

16. Weil. 

17. Mac. text, 

18. Torrens, 
ig. Payne. 

20. Payne’s Tales from the Arabic (marked I. II. III.). 

21. Calc. 

22. Burton. 

As nearly all editions of The Nights are in several volumes, 
the volumes are indicated throughout, except in the case of some 
of the texts. Only those tales in No. 5, not included in No. 4, 
are here indicated in the same column. All tales which there is 
good reason to believe do not belong to the genuine Nights are 
marked with an asterisk. 

The blank column may be used to enter the contents of some 
other edition. 
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Story of the Pious Woman accused of lewdness 
r. Story of the Journeyman and the Girl - ^ • 

Story of the Weaver who became a Physician 
by his Wife’s commandment - • • 

u. Story of the Two Sharpers who cheated each 










Story of the Sharpers with the Money-changer 
and the Ass 
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•197. Stuiy of Prince Ahmed and the Fairy Peri Banou 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS OF THE UNFINISHED CAL- 
CUTTA (1S1A-18) EDITION (FIRST TWO HUNDRED 
NIGHTS ONLY) OF THE ARABIC TEXT OF THE 
BOOK OF THE THOUSAND NIGHTS AND ONE 
NIGHT. 


iNTROEUC-nON — 




a. The Bull and (.ho Ass. 



I. Tho Trader and the Jinni 



1 

a. The First Old Man's Story .... 
i. Tho Second Old Man's Story .... 



ii 

iv 

(The Third Ohl Man's Story is tminiing.) 




2. The Ii'ishorman ami the Jinni 



viii 

a. Tho rhysioiaii Dnban 



xi 

nil. Tho Merchant and the Farrol 



xiv 

ah. Tho Prince and the Ogress . 



XV 

h. The Ensoroelled Youth 



xxi 

3. Tho Porter and tho Three Ladies of Baghdad . 



xxviii 

IT. Tho First Kalaiidar's Tala .... 



xxxix 

h, The Second Kalandar'.s Talc .... 



xlii 

ha. The Fnvier and the Envied , 



xlvi 

c, The Third ICalandar'a Tale .... 



liii 

d. The Eldest Lady's Talc 



Ixiv 

( 7 'he Story of the Portress is •wanting.) 




4. The Throe Apples 



Ixviii 

S- Nur al-Din Ali and his Son Badr al-Din tlassan 



Ixxii 

6. Isaac ol Mosul's Story of Khadijah and the Caliph Al-Maamun 

xciv 

7. The Plunchback's Tale 



ci 

a. The Nazarene Broker's Story 



cix 

b. The Cook's Story 



exxi 

(The Reeve or Comptroller's Talc in the Bresl. Mac, and Bui, Edits.) 

e. The Jewish Physician's Story . 

. 

, 

cxxix 

d. Tale of the Tailor .... 



cxxxvi 

e. The Barber's Tale of himself , 



cxliii 

ea. The Barber's Tale of his First Brother. 



cxiv 

eh, The Barber's Tale of his Second Brother 



cxlviii 

ee. The Barber’s Tale of his Third Brother 



cli 

cd. The Barber's Tale of his Fourth Brother 



cUi 

ee. The Barber's Talc of his Fifth Brother 



cliv 

ef. Story of the Barber’s Sixth Brother 



chiii 
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8. All bin Bakkar and Shams Al-Nahar ...... clxlc 

g. Nur al-Din Ah and the Damsel Anis al-Jalis .... clxxxi 

10. Women's Craft , cxcv-ci 

11. Sindbad the Seaman and Hindbad the Hammal. 

{hi Mac. and Bresl. Edit.; “Sindbad the Sailor and Sindbad the 
Hammal.") 

a. The First Voyage of Sindbad the Seaman. 

b. The Second Voyage of Sindbad the Seaman. 

c. The Third Voyage of Sindbad the Seaman. 

d. The Fourth Voyage of Sindbad the Seaman. 

e. The Fifth Voyage of Sindbad the Seaman. 

/. The Sixth Voyage of Sindbad the Seaman. 

g. The Seventh Voyage of Sindbad the Seaman. 
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INDEX I.—B. 

TABLE OF CONTENTS OF THE BRESLAU (TUNIS) 
EDITION OF THE ARABIC TEXT OF THE BOOK 
OF THE THOUSAND NIGHTS AND ONE NIGHT, 
FROM MR. PAYNE'S VERSION. 

INIRODUCTIOH. — Sloi'y of King Sliebriyar anti his Brother. JOiUbt 

a. Story ol the Ox and the Ass 

1. The Mercliant and llio Genie i 

(i. The First Old Man's Story iv 

b. The Second Old Man's Story vi 

r. The Third Old Man’s Story viii 

2. The Fisherman and the Genie ,, 

a. Story of the Physician Duban ...... xi 

an. Story of the Jealous Man and the Parrot' . . xlv 

ah. Story of the King's Son and the Ogres.s . . xv 

b. Story of tho Fnohantod Youth xxl 

3. The Porter and tho Throe Ladies of Baghdad .... xxviii 

a. The First Calender's Story xxxvii 

i. The Second Calender’s Story xl 

bn. The Envier and tho Envied xivi 

c. The Third Calender's Story liii 

d. The Eldest Lady's Story ....... Ixiii 

e. Story of the Portress Ixvii 

4. The Three Apples kix 

5. Nouroddin All of Cairo and his son Bodreddin Hassan . . Ixxii 

6. Story of the T-Innchback cli 

a. The Christian Broker’s Story evil 

b. The Controller's Story cxix 

c. The Jewish Physician’s Story cxxix 

d. The Tailor's Story cxxxvii 

e. The Barber's Story cxlix 

ca. Story of the Barber’s First Brother ... cl 

eb. Story of the Barber's Second Brother . . . cliv 

ec. Story of the Barber's Third Brother . . . clvii 

erl. Story of the Barber's Fourth Brother . . . clvii 

es. Story of tho Barber's Fifth Brother ... clx 

ef. Story of the Barber’s Sixth Brother . . . clxiv 

7. Ali ben Bekkar and Shemsennehar clxix 

8. Noureddin Ali and the Damsel Enis el Jelis .... exoix 

9. Kemerezzenian and Budour ccxviii 

10, The Enchanted Horse ........ ccxliv 


X Calcutta (1839-42) and Boulno 134b. “The Mercliaiit's Wife and the Parrot.' 
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11. The Voyages of Sinclbad the Sailor ccl 

а. The First Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor , . , . cclii 

б. The Second Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor . . . ccliii 

c. The Third Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor .... cclv 

i. The Fourth Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor . , . ccli.i 

e. The Fifth Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor .... cclxiii 

/. The Sixth Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor .... cclxvi 

g. The Seventh Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor . . . cclxix 

12. Asleep and Awake cclxxi 

a. The Lackpenny and the Cook cclxxiii 

13. Seif el Mulouk and Bediya el-Jemal ...... ccxci 

14. Khelif the Fisherman' cccxxi 

15. Ghanini ben Eyoub the Slave of Love ..... cccxxxii 

a. Story of the Eunuch Sewab ” ccc.xxxiv 

4 . Storj' of the Eunuch ICafour ,, 

16. Uns el Wujoud and the Vizier's Daughter Rose-ln-bud , . cccxli 

17. The Merchant of Oman cccliv 

iS. Ardeshir and Heyat en Nufons ccclxiv 

ig. Hassan of Cassora and the King's Daughter of the Jinn , , ccclxxxvi 

20. Haroiin er Rashid and the Three Poets ccccxxxii 

21. Omar ben Abdulaziz and the Poets ,, 

22. El Hejjaj and the Three Young Men ccccxxxiv 

23. Er Reshid and the Woman of the Barmecides .... ,, 

24. The Ten Viziers; or the History of King Azadbekht and his Son ccccxxxv 

a. The Unlucli}' Merchant ccccxi 

4 . The Merchant and his Sons ccccxliv 

0. .\bu Sabir ccccxlviii 

d. Prince Bihzad ccccliii 

e. King Dadbin and his Viziers cccclv 

/. King Bekhtzeman cccclxi 

g. King Eihkerd cccclxiv 

h. Ilan Shah and Abou Temam . . ' , . , . cccclxvi 

1. King Ibrahim and his Son cccclxxi 

j. King Suleiman Shah and his Sons cccclxxv 

4 . The Prisoner and how Gnd gave him Relief . . cccclxxxv 

25. The City of Brass cccclxxxvii 

26. Nimeh hen er Rebya and Num his Slave-girl .... di 

27. Alaeddiii Abou es Sharaat dxx 

28. Hatira Tai ; his Generosity after Death ..... dxxxi 

29. Maan ben Zaideh and the three Girls ' dxxxii 

30. Maan ben Zaideh and the Bedouin 

31. The City of Lebtait 

32. The Khalif Ilisham and the Arab Youth dxxxiv 

33. Ibrahim ben el Mehdi and the Barber-Surgeon .... 

34. The City of Iram dxxxviii 

35. Isaac of Mosul's Story of Khedijeh and the Khalif Mamoun , dxl 

36. The Mock Khalif dxliii 


j This will be found in my "Book of the Thousand Nights and One Niglit," 
vol. vii. p. 307, as an Appendix to the Calcutta (1839-43) and Boulao version of ths 
story, from which it differs in detail 

2 Called " Bekhit " in Calcutta (1839-43) Boulac Editions, 
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37. The Imam Abou Yousuf with Er Reshid and Jaafar . 



38. The Lover who feigned himself a Thief to save his Mistress's 
Honour . 


39. Abou Mohammed the Lazy 


dlviii 

40. Jaafar ben Yehya and Abdulmelilt ben Salih 


dixv 

41. Jaafar ben Yehya' and the man who forged a Letter in his Name 

dlxvi 

42. Er Reshid and the Barmecides 


dixvii 

43. Ibn es Semmak and Er Reshid 


dlxviii 

44. El Mamomi and Zubeideh 

45. AH Shir" and Zummurrud 


dlxix 

46. The Ixves of Budour and Jubeir ben Umeir 


dlxxxvii 

47. The Man of Yemen and his Six Slave-girls 


dxcv 

48. Haronn Er Reshid with the Damsel and Abou Nuwas 


dc 

49. The Man who .stole the Dog's Dish of Gold 


dcii 

50. El Melik cn Nash' and the Three Masters of Police . 


dciii 

a. Story of the Chief of the New Cairo Police 


dciv 

b. Story of the Chief of the Boulac Police . 


dev 

e. Story of the Chief of the Old Cairo Police 

51, The Thief and the Money-changer .... 


II 

52. Ibrahim bon el Mehdi and the Merchant’s Sister 


devi 

53. King KelyaadJ of Hind and his Vizier Shimas . 


deix 

a. The Cat and the Mouse 



b. The Fakir and his Pot of Butter 


dex 

c, The Fishes and the Crab 


doxi 

d. The Crow and the Serpent .... 



e. The Fox and the Wild Ass 



f. The Unjust King and the Pilgrim Prince 


dexii 

g. The Crows and the Hawk .... 


doxiii 

h. The Serpent-Charmer and his Wife . 


dexiv 

i. The Spider and the Wind 


dexv 

/. The Two Kings 


dexvi 

li. The Blind Man and The Cripple 



1 . The Foolish Fisherman ..... 


dcxxvi 

«(. The Boy and the Thieves .... 


dcxxvii 

n. The Man and his Wilful Wife . 


doxxvii 

0. The Merchant and the Thieves 


dcxxix 

p. The Foxes and the Wolf. .... 


dexxx 

q. The Shepherd and the Thief .... 


dcxxxii 

r. The Heathcock and the Tortoises . 


dcxxxiv 

54. The Woman whose I-Iands were cut off for Alm.sgiving 


dcxli 

55. The Poor Man and Elis Generous Friend . 


dcxiiii 

56. The Ruined Man who became Rich again through a Dream 

dexliv 

57. Abou Nuwas with the Three Boys and the Khalif Haroun er 
Reshid 

dcxlv 

58. The Lovers of the Benou Udhreh'' .... 


dcxlvi 

59. El Mutelemmis and his Wife Umeimeh 

, , 

dcxlviii 


1 Yehyaben Khalid (Calcutta) (1839-42) and Boulac), 

2 " Shar" (Calcutta (1839-42) and Boulac). 

3 "Jelyaad" (Calcutta (1839-42) and Boulac). 

4 Calcutta (1839-1842) and Boulac, No. 63. See my Boole of the Thousand 
Nights and One Night,” vol. iv. p. an. 
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Go Haroun er Reshid and Zubeideh in the Bath . 
6i. Musab ben ez Zubeir and Aaisheh his Wife 
02, Abouiasived and his Squinting Slave-girl . 


63. Haroun er Reshid and the Two Girls 

64. Haroun er Reshid and the Three Girls 

65. The Simpleton and the Sharper .... 

66. The Imam Abou Yousuf with Er Reshid and Zul eideh 
Gy. The Khalif El Hakim and the Merchant . 

6S. Kisra Anoushirwan and the Village Damsel 
6g. The Water-Carrier and the Goldsmith’s Wife . 

70. Khusrau and Shirin and the Fisherman . 

71. Yehya ben Khalid and the Poor Man 

72. Mohammed el Amin and Jaafar ben el Haili . 

73. The Woman’s Trick against her Hu.sband. 

74. The Devout Woman and the Two Wicked Elders 


75. El Fezl ben Rebiya' and the Old Bedouin 

76. En Numan and the Arab of the Benou Tai 

77. The Draper and the ThieF*. .... 

78. Mesrour and Ibn el-Caribi . . ... 

79. The Devout Prince 

So. The Schoolmaster who fell in Love by Report . 

81. The Foolish Schoolmaster 

82. The Ignorant Man who set up for a Schoolmaster . 

83. Adi ben Zeid and the Princess Hind 

84. Dibil el Ifhuzai with the Lady and Muslim ben el Welid 

85. Isaac of Mosul and the Merchant 

86. The Three Unfortunate Lovers 

87. The Lovers of the Benou Tai 

88. The Mad Lovers. 

8g. Firouz and his Wife . 
go. The Apples of Paradise 
gi. The Loves of Abou Isa and Curret el Ain . 

92. El Amin and his Uncle Ibrahim ben el Mehcli 

93. El Feth ben Khacan and El Mutawekkil . 

94. The Man's Dispute with the Learned Woman of the relative 

Excellence of the Sexes. 

93. Abou Suweid and the Handsome Old Woman 
g6. All ben Tahir and the Girl Mounis . 

97. The Woman who had a Boy and the other who had a Man to 

Lover 

98. The Haunted House in Baghdad 
gg. The History of Gherib and his brother Agib 

100. The Rogueries of Delileh the Crafty and her daughter Zeyneb 

the Trickstress 

101. The Adventures of Quicksilver Ali of Cairo 

102. Joudar and his Brothers .... 

103. Julnar of the Sea and her Son King Bedr Basim of Persia 

104. Mesrour and Zein el Mewasif 


1 Calcutta (1835-42) and Boulao, "Jaafar the Barmecide." 

2 Calcutta (1835-42) and Boulac, “The 'Thief turned Merchant and 
Thief," No. 88. 
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105. 

106. 

107. 

108. 

109. 
no. 


AH Nourecldin and the Frank King's Daughter . 

The Man of Upper Egypt and his Frank Wife . 

The Ruined Man of Baghdad and his Slave-girl 
Abouldr the Dyer and Abousir the Barber 
Abdallah the Fisherman and Abdallah the Merman . 

King Shah Belcht and his Vizier Er Rehwan . 

A. The Man of Khorassan, his Son and his Governor 

h. Thu Singer and the Druggist .... 
t. The King who knew the Quintessence of Thing.s 

i. The Rich Man who gave his Fair Daughter in Marri 

to the Poor Old Man 

i!. The Rich Man and his Wasteful Son 


■lago 


/, The King’s Son who fell in Love with the Picture . 

g. The Fuller and his Wife 

The OH Woman, Ihc Merchant and the King . 

i, The Credulous Husband 

/. The Unjust King and the Titlier 

ja. Story of David and Solomon . . . , 

/I. The Thief and the Woman 

t. The Three Men and onr Lord Jesus 

fa. The Disciple’s Story ...... 

m. The Dethroned King whoso Kingdom and Good were 

Restored to I-Iim 

«. The Man whose Caution was the Cause of hi.s Death 
0 . The Man who was lavish of his House and his Victual to 
one whom he knew not 

f. The Idiot and the Sharper 

y. Khelbes and his Wife and the Learned Man . 

r. The Pious Woman accused of Lewdness .... 

s. The Journeyman and the Girl 

t. The Weaver who became a Physician by his Wife’s 

Commandment 

((. The Two Sharpers who cheated each his Fellow 
V. The Sharpers with the Money-Changer and the Ass 

fC. The Sharper and the Merchants 

tm. The 1-Iawk and the Locust 

X. The King and his Chamberiain’s Wife .... 

xa. The Old Woman and the Draper's Wife 
y. The foul-favoured Man and his Fair Wife 
X. The King who lost Kingdom and Wife and Wealth and 
God restored them to him 

xa. Selim and Selma 

xb. The King of Hind and his Vizier . . , . 

in. El Melik er Zahir Rukneddin Bibers cl Bunduedari and the 

Sixteen Officers of Police 

a. The First Officer's Story 

i). The Second Officer's Story 

c. The Third Officer's Story 

d. The Fourth Officer’s Story 

e. The Fifth Officer’s Story 

/. The Sixth Officer's Story 

g. The Seventh Officer’s Story 


dcccxxxi 

dccclxii 

dccclxiv 

dccclxvii 

dccclxxvii 

dccclxxxv 

clcccixxxr’i 

dccclxxxviil 

dcccxci 

dccc.xcii 

dcccxciii 

dcccxciv 

dcccxcvi 

dcccxcviii 

dcccxcix 

n 

dcccci 


dcccciii 

dcccciv 

dccccv 

dccccvl 

dccccvii 

dccccw 


decoexi 

dccccxiv 

deoeexv 

dccccxvi 

dccccxvii 

M 

dccccxviii 

dccccxix 

dccccxxii 

dccccxxviii 

dccccxxx 

dccccx^ixii 

II 

dccccxxxiv 
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112. 

113- 

114. 


116. 

117. 

118. 


h. The Eighth Officer’s Story .... 


. dccccxxxv 

/in. The Tliief’s Story. .... 


dccccxxxviii 

i. The Ninth Officer's Story 


• tf 

y The Tenth Officer's Story .... 


• »l 

h The Elet'Cnth Officer’s Story .... 


• »» 

1 . The Twelfth Oflicer’s Story , . . , 


. dccccxxxix 

m. The Thirteenth Officer's Story 


• It 

n. The Fourteenth Officer’s Story 


• It 

iiii. A Merry Jest of a Thief 


. dccccxl 

fill. Story of the Old Sharper 


• 1 1 

0. The Fifteentli Officer's Story .... 


• It 

p. The Sixteenth Officer’s Story .... 


* 1 1 

Abdallah ben Nafi and the King’s Sou of Cashghar 


. dccccxli 

a. Story of Tuhfet el Culoub and Haroun er Reshid 


. dccccxlii 

Noureddin Ali and Sitt el Milah .... 


, dcccclviii 

El Abbas and the King's Daughter of Baghdad 


. dcccclxvi 

The fvlalice of Women 


. dcccclxxix 

a. The King and his Vizier’s Wife 


. dcccclxxx 

6. The Merchant’s Wife and the Parrot . . 


• II 

c. The Fuller and his Son 


• II 

d. The Lover’s Trick against the Chaste Wife 


• It 

e. The Niggard and the Loaves of Bread 


. dcccci.xxx 

/. The Lady and her Two Lovers 


, ,, 

g. The King’s Son and the Ogress 


. docccxlxxv 

h. The Drop of Honey 


. dcccclxxxvi 

f. The Woman who made her Husband Sift Dust 



y. The Enchanted Springs 


• II 

ft. The Vizier’s Son and the Bathkeeper’s Wife , 


dcccclxxxviii 

1 . The Wife's Device to Cheat her Husband 


. dcccclxxxix 

m. The Goldsmith and the Cashmere Singing-Girl 


. dccccxo 

n. The Man who never Laughed again , 


. dccccxci 

0. The King’s Son and the Merchant’s Wife , 


. dccccxdii 

p. The Man who saw the Night of Power 


, ,, 

q. The Stolen Necklace 


. dccccxciv 

r. Prince Behram of Persia and the Princess Ed Detma 
r. The House with the Belvedere .... 
t. The Sandalwood Merchant and the Sharpers . 

. dccccxov 
. dccccxcviii 

«. The Debauchee and the Three-year-old Child . 


• II 

V. The Stolen Purse 


. dccccxcix 

w. The Fox and the Folk '..... 


. m 

The Two Kings and the Vizier's Daughters 


. mi 

The Favourite and her Lover 


, „ 


The Merchant of Cairo and the Favourite of the Khalif El 


Mamoum. El Hakim hi Amriilah 
Conclusion, 


r This stoi'y will be found translated in my " Book of the Thousand Nights and 
One Night,” vol. v. p. 345. 
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1 After this I introduce the Tale of the Husband and the Parrot. 

2 The Bnlak Edition omits this story altogether. 
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c. The Sparrow and the Eagle . 

17. The Hedgehog and the Pigeons 

a. The Merchant and the Two Shatfers 
The Thief and his Monkey 

The Foolish Weaver .... 
ig. The Sparrow and the Peacock . 


20. Ali ben Bekkar and Sbemsennehar c liii 

21. Kemerozzeman and Budour. . _ cJxx 

a. Nimeh ben er Robya and Num his Slave-girl . . . ccxxxvil 

22. Alaeddin Abou esh Shamat ccl 

23. Hatim et Ta'i ; his Generosity after Death. cclxx 

24. Maan ben Zaideh and the three Gilds cclxxi 

25. Maan ben Zaideh and the Bedouin , , 

26. The City of Lebtait . cclx.xii 

27. The Khalif Hisham and the Arab Youth „ 

23 , Ibrahim ben el Mehdi and the Barber-surgeon .... cclxxiii 

29. The City of Irem cclxxvi 

30. Isaac of Mosul’s Story of Khedijeh and the Khalif Marnoun . cclxxix 

31. The Scavenger and the Noble Lady of Baghdad .... cclxxxii 

32. The Mock Khalif cclxxxvi 

33. Ali the Persian and the Kurd Sharper ...... ccxciv 

34. The Imam .Abou Yousuf with Haroun er Keshid and his Vizier 

Jaafer ccxcvi 

35. The Lover who feigned himself a Thief to save his Mistress's 

Honour ccxcvii 

3C. Jaafer the Barmecide and the Bean-Seller eexeix 

37. Abou Mohammed the Lazy ecc 

38, Yehya ben Khalid and Mensonr ccov 

3g. Yehya ben Khalid and the Man who forged a Letter in his 

Name ........... ccevi 

40. The Khalif El Marnoun and the Strange Doctor .... cccvii 

41. Ali Shar and Zumurrud cccviii 

42. The Loves of Jubeir ben Utneir and the Lady Budour . . cccxxvii 
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43. The Man of Yemen and his six Slave-girls • . . . 

44. I-Iaroun er Reahid with the Damsel and Abou Nuwas 

45. The Man who stole the Dog's Dish of Gold 

4O, The Sharper of Alcxatuiria anti ths Master of Polite . 

47. El Melik en Nasir and the three Masters of Police 

a. Story of the Chief of tlie New Cairo Police 

b. Story of the Chief of the Boulac Police . 

c. Story of the Chief of the Old Cairo Police 

48. The Thief and the Money-Changer 

49, The Chief of the Cous Police and the Sharper . 

50. Ibrahim ben el Mehdi and the Merchant's Sister 

51, The Woman whose liands were cut off for Almsgiving 

52, The Devout Israelite . . 

33, Aiou Hassan cs Ziyotli omlthe Man from Kliorassaii 

54. The Poor Man and his Generous Friend .... 

55. The Ruined Man who became Riclt again through a Dream 

56. El Mvtawehkil and his Favotirile Mehltouhth .... 

57. Werihn the Butcher's Adventure with the Lady ami the Bear . 

5^ The King's Dmifthter ami the Ape 

59. The Enchanted Horse 

60. Uns el Wujoud and the Vizier’s Daughter Rose-in-bud 

61. Abou Nuwas with the three Boys and the Khahf Haroun e 

Reshid 

62. Abdallah ben Maaitier with the Man of Bassora ami his Slave-girl 

C3. '.rhe Lovers of the Benou Udhreh 

The Vizier of Yemen ami his young Brother .... 

65. The Loves of the Boy ami Girt at School .... 

06. El Mutelemmls and his Wife Umeiineh .... 

67. Haroun er Reshid and Zubeicleh in the Bath 

OS. Ilaronn er Reshid and the three Poets .... 

Cg. Musab ben er Zubeir and Aaifiheh his Wife 

70. Aboulaswed and his squinting Slave-girl .... 

71. Plaroun er Reshid and the two Girls .... 

72. Haroun er Reshid and the throe Girls .... 

73. The Miller ami his Wife 

74. The Simpleton and the Sharper 

75. The Imam Abou Yousuf with Haroun or Reshid and Zubcideli 
70. The Khaiif El I-Iakim and the Merchant .... 

77 King Kisva Anoushirwan and the Village Damsel 
78. The Water-Carrier and the Goldsmilli's “Wife . 

, 79. Khnaiau and Shirin and the Fisherman .... 

80. Yehya ben Khniid and the Poor Man .... 

81. Mohammed el Amin and Jaafer hen cl Hadi 

82. Said ben Salim and the Barmecides 

83. The Woman's Trick against her Hu.sband . 

84. The Devout Woman and the Two Wicked Elders 

85. Jaafer the Barmecide and the Old Bedouin 
80, Omar ben el Klicttab and the Young Bedouin 
&T. El Mamoun ami the Pyramids of Egypt ... 

88. The Thief turned Merchant and the other TliicT 

Sg. Mesrour and Ibn el Cavibi 

90. The Devout Prince .... ... 


cccxxxiv 

cccx-xxviii 

cccxl 

cccxli 

ceexliii 

ccc.xliv 


cccxlv 

cccxlvi 

ccc.xlviii 

cccxl!,x 

cccli 
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ccciv 

ccclvii 

ccclxxi 
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gi The Schoolmaster ivho fell in love by Report .... ccccii 

gz The Foolish Schoolmaster cccciii 

93 The Ignorant Man who set up for a Schoolmaster ... ,, 

94. The King and the ntiioiii Wife cccciv 

95. Abiiiirrehiiiaii the Aloor's Sloiy of the Hoc . • . . . ,, 

90. Adi ben Zeid and the Princess Hind ccccv 

97. Dibil el Khuzai' with the Lady and Muslim ben el Welid . . ccccvii 

g8. Isaac of Mosul and the Merchant ,, 

gg. The Three Unfortunate Lovers' ccccix 

100. The Lovers of the Benou Tai ccccx 

101. The Mad Lover ccccxi 

102. The Apples of Paradise ccccxii 

103. The Loves of Abou Isa and Curret el Ain ccccxiv 

104. El Amin and his Uncle Ibrahim ben el Mehdi .... ccccxviii 

105. El Feth ben Khacan and El Mutawekkil ccccxix 

loO. The Man's Dispute with the Learned Woman of the relative 

Excellence of the Sexes 

107. Abou Suweid and the Handsome Old Woman .... ccccxxiii 
loS. Ali ben Tahir and the Girl Monnis . . . . . ccccxxiv 

log. The Woman who had a Boy and the other who had a Man to 

Lover 

no. The Haunted House in Baghdad 

111. The Filgnm end the Old Woman v'ho imlt in the Desert. . . ccccxxxiv 

112 Aboulhusn and his Slave-girl Tateeddid ccccxxxvi 

113. The Angel 0/ Death with the Proud King and the Devout Man. . cccclxii 

114. The Angel of Death and the Rich King ,, 

11$. The Angel of Death and the King of the Children of Israel . . cccclxiii 

116. Iskender Dhculherncin and a certain Tribe of Poor Folk . . . ccccixiv 

11^. The Righteousness of King Anoushiraan ,, 

11 5 . The Jewish Cadi and his Pious Wife cccclxv 

iig. The Shipwrecked Woman and her Child cccclxvi 

120. The Pious Black Slave cccclxvii 

121. The Devout Platter-maker uiitl his Wife cccclxviii 

127. El Hejjaj ben Yansnf and the Pious Man cccclxx 

123. The Blacksmith who could Handle Fin wiihout Hmt . . cccclxxi 

124. The Saint to whom Cod gave a Cloud to serve Him and the Devout 

King cocclxxiii 

125. The Muslim Champion and the Christian Lady .... cccclxxiv 

126. Ibrahim ben el Khawwas and ihe Christian King’s Daughter . . cccclxxvii 

i2y. The Justice of Providence cccdxxviii 

128. The Ferryman of the Nile and the Hermit cccclxxii 

129. The King of the Island 

i},Q. Ahilhusn ed Duvraj and Abou Jaafer the Leper .... cccclxxxi 

131, The Queen of the Serpents cccclxxxii 

a. The Adventures of Belouhiya cccclxxxvi 

i. The Story of Janshah ccccxdx 

132 Sindbad the Sailor and Sindbad the Porter .... dxxxvi 

a. The First Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor .... dxxxviii 
h. The Second Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor . . , dxliii 

c. The Third Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor .... dxlvi 

d. The Fourth Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor g] 


I After this 1 introduce I low Abu 1 -I.is.in brake wind. 
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e. The Fifth Voyage of Slndbad the Sailor . 

/. The Sixth Voyage of Sindhad the Sailor . 
g. The Seventh Voyage of Sindhad the Sailor 

133, The City of Brass 

134 The Malice of Women 

a. The King aud his Vi,5ier’s Wife 

b. The Merchant's Wife and the Parrot 

c. The Fuller and his Son .... 

d. The Lover's Trick against the Chaste Wife 

e. The Niggard and the Loaves of Bread 
/. The Lady and her Two Lovers 

g. The King's Son and the Ogress 

h. The Drop of Honey 

L The Woman who made her Husband sift Dust 
j. The Enchanted Springs .... 
h. The Vizier's Son and the Bath-lceepcr's Wife 
1. The Wife's Device to Cheat her Husband 

m. The Goldsmith aud the Cashmere Singing-girl 

n. The Man who never Laughed again . 

0. The icing's Son and the Merchant's Wife 

p. The Page who feigned to know the Speech of Birds 

q. The Lady and her five Suitors 

r. The Man who saw the Night of Power , 
j. The Stolon Necklace .... 

t, The two Pigeons 

K. Prince Behram of Persia and the Princess Ed Detma 
V, The House with the Belvedere . 

w, The King's Son and the Afrit’s Mistress 

x, The Sandal-wood Merchant and the Sharpers 

y, The Debauchee aud the Three-year-old Child 

r. The Stolen Purse 

Jouder and his Brothers 

The History of Gherib and his Brother Agib . 

Otbch and Reyya 


133 

136 
137 ' 

138. Hind Daughter of En Human and El Hcjjaj 
139 ' 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

14s 


Khuzcinich ben Bishr and Ihrimeh cl Feyyaz 
Yomius the Scribe and the Khalif Welid ben Sehl 
Haronn er Reshid and the Arab Girl 
El Asnia'i and the three Girls of Bassurah 
Ibrahim of 3fosi(( and the Devil 
The Lovers of the Benou Udhreh , , 

The Bedouin and his Wife .... 

146. The Lovers of Bassora 

147. Isaac of Mosul and his Mistress and the Devil 
r<|8. The Lovers of Medina ..... 

149, El Melik en Nasir and his Vizier , 

The Rogueries of Delileh the Crafty and her Daughter Zeyneb 

the Trickstress 

The Adventures of Quicksilver All of Cairo : a Seguel 
Rogueries of Delileh the Crafty .... 

firdeshir and Heyat en Nufous 

Julnat of the Sea aud her Son ICing Bedr Basim of Persia 


150. 


131- 


152 

153 


to the 


dlvi 

dlix 

dlxiii 

dlxvi 

dlxxviii 

dixxix 

dixxx 

dlxxxi 

dlxxxii 


dlxxxiv 

dlxxxvi 

dlxxxvii 

dxci 

dxcii 

dxciii 

dxcvi 

n 

dxcvii 
1 1 

dxcviii 

dcii 

dciii 

dev 

devi 

dcxxiv 

dclxxx 

dclxxxi 

dclxxxii 

dclxxxiv 

dclxxxv 

dclxxxvi 

dclxxxvii 

dclxxxviii 

dexei 

dcxciii 

dcxcv 

dexevi 

dcxcvii 

dcxcviii 

dccviii 

deexix 

dcoxxxviii 
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154. King Mohammed ben Sebaik and the Merchant Hassan . . dccivi 

a. Story of Prince Seif el Mnlouk and the Princess Bediya 

el Jemal dcchiii 

155. Hassan of Bassora and the King’s Daughter of the Jinn . . dcclxxviii 

156. Khelifeh the Fisherman of Baghdad dcccxx'cii 

ijy, Mesrour and Zein el Mewasif dcccxlv 

158. Ali Noureddin and the Frank King’s Daughter .... dccchiii 

159. The Man of Upper Egypt and his Frank Wife .... dcccxciv 

160. The Rained Man of Baghdad and his Slave-girl . . . dcccxcv 

161. Kng Jelyaad of Hind and his Vizier Shimas: whereafter 

ensneth the History of King Wird Khan son of King 
J elyaad and his Women and Viziers dcccxcix 

а. The Cat and the Mouse dcccc 

б. The Fakir and his Pot of Butter dccccii 

f. The Fishes and the Crab dcccciii 

d. The Crow and the Serpent ,, 

e. The Fox and the Wild Ass . : . . . dcccciv 

/. The Unjust King and the Pilgrim Prince .... dccccv 

g. The Crows and the Hawk ...... dccccvi 

h. The Serpent-Cliarmer and his Wife dccccvii 

t. The Spider and the Wind. dccccviii 

j. The Two Kings ......... dccccix 

A. The Blind Man and the Cripple dcccox 

l . The Foolish Fisherman dccccxvlii 

m. The Boy and the Thieves ,, 

11. The Man and his Wilful Wife dcccoxix 

0. The Merchant and the Thieves dccccxx 

p. The Foxes and the Wolf ....... dccocxxl 

q. The Shepherd and the Thief ,, 

r. The Heathcock and the Tortoises dccccxxiv 

162. Aboukir the Dyer and Abousir the Barber dccccxxx 

163. Abdallah the Fisherman and Abdallah the Merman . . . dccccxl 

164. The Merchant of Oman dccccxlvi 

165 Ibrahim ami Jemileli .... .... dcccciii 

1C6. Abouihusii of Kliomssait ... ... dccccUx 

167. Ktmerezzeman ami tin Jimllefs Wife . .... dccccixiii 

165. Abdallah bm Fazil and his Brolhirs . . . . . docccl.xxviii 

i6g. Miiioiif the Cobbler and his Wife Fatimeh .... dcccclxxxix-mi 

Conclusion. 
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INDEX D. 

COMPARISON OF TRIE SAME WITH MR. LANE’S 
AND MY VERSION. 

Intvoduction and 

Nos. 1 to 9 of the preceding list form Volume I. of this Edition. 


(wnlil.) 

n 9 It 20 ,, II II. 

„ 21 to 59 „ „ III. 

,, Go to 132 „ „ IV. 

,,133 to 151 „ „ V. 

,, 152 to 157 „ VI. 

„ 158 to 1O8 „ „ VII. 

,, 169 and conclusion „ VIII. 


For full details, see contents pages to each of the respective Volumes. 
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INDEX II. 

INDEX TO THE TALES AND PROPER NAMES. 


N.B . — The Roman numcvah denote the volume, the Arabic the pai^e. 


Abdi'llah the Fisherman and Abdullah the Merman, vii. 237 

Do. bin Fazl and his brothers, vii. 364 

Do. bin Ma'amar with the Man of Bassorah and his slave-girl, iv. 35 
.\bd al-Rahnian the Moor's Story of the Rnkh, iv. S4 
.Ybu Hasan al-Ziyadi and the Khorasan Man, iii. 397 
.Vbu Hasan, how he brake Wind, iv. 93 
.■\bi! Isa and Kurrat al-.Ayn, The Loves of, iv. 104 
-Abu Jn'afar the Leper, Abu al-Hasan al-Durraj and, iv. 242 
Abu Kir the D} er and Abu Sir the Barber, vii. 20S 
Abu al-Aswad and his squinting slave-girl, iv. 43 
Abu al-Husn and his slave-girl Tawaddud, iv. 144 
•Abu al-Hasan al-Durraj and Abu Ja'afar the Leper, iv. 242 
•Vbu al-Hasan of Khorasan, vii. 297 
Abu Jloliammed bight Lazybones, iii. 282 
a’du Nowas, Harun al-Iiashid with the damsel and, iii. 374 
Abu Nowas and the Three Boys, iv. 31 
Abu Sir the Barber, Abu Kir the Dyer and, vii. zoS 
Abu Suwayd and the handsome old woman, iv. izo 
Abu Hasan with Harun al-Rashid and his Wazir Ja’afar, vii z;8 
Abu Yusuf with Al-Rashid and Zubaydah, The Imam, iii. 273 
Adam, The Birds and Beasts and the Son of, ii. 337 
Adi bin Zayd and the Princess Hind, iv, 85 
Ajib, The History of Gharib and his brother, v. 162 
Ala al-Din Abu al-Shamat, iii. 157 

Aleiandria (The Sharper of) and the Master of Police, iii. 3"! 

Ali bin Bakkar and Shams al-Nahar, ii. 3S3 
All of Cairo, The Adventures of Mercury, v 3G6 
Ali Nur al-Din and Miriam the Girdle-Girl, vii i 
Ali the Persian and the Kurd Sharper, iii. 270 
Ali Shar and Zumurrud, iii. 306 
Ali bin Tahir and the girl Muunis, iv. 121 

Al-Malik al-Nasir (Saladin) and the Three Chiefs of Police, iii. 3S3 

Almsgiving, the Woman whose hands were cut off for, iii, 393 

Amin (A1-) and his uncle Ibrahim bin al-Mahdi, iv. in 

Anushirwan, Kisra, and the village damsel, iv, 51 

Anushirwan, The Righteousness of King, iv 205 

Angel of Death and the King of the Children of Israel, The, iv. 201 

Do. with the Proud King and the Devout Man, The, iv. 19 r 
Do. and the Rich King, The, iv, 199 
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Anis al-Jalis, Nm' al-Pin AH and the damsel, 1. 329 

Ape, The Khif^'s dauffliter and the, iii. 408 

Apples, The Three, i. 171 

Arab Girl, Ilarun al-Rashid and the, v. 306 

Arab Youth, The Caliph Hishara and the, iii. 225 

Ardashir and Hayat al-Nufus, vi, i 

Asnm'l (A1-) and the three girls of Bassorah, v. 30S 

As.s, The Ox and the, i. i,| 

Ass, The Wild, The i'ox and, vii. 127 
Ayishah, Musab bin al-Ziibayr and his wife, iv 44 
Aziz and Azizah, Tale of, ii. 193 
Azizah, Aziz and, ii. 193 

Badawi, Ja'afar the Barmecide and the old, i\'. Ci 
llo. Omar bin al-Khattab and the j'oung, iv. C3 
Do. and his Wife, The, v. 321 
Dadi’a, ai-Jamal, Sayf al-Mululc and, vi. too 

Badr Basin; of Persia, Jiilnar the Seaborn, anil her Son King, vi 34 
Badr al-Din Hasan, Nur ai-Din Ali of Cairo and his son, i. 179 
Ba.ghdad, The Haunted Honse in, iv. 122 
Do. Khalil'ah the I'isherman of, vi. 296 
Do. The I’urter and Lite Three I^adius of, i. 75 
Do. (The ruined man of) and his .slave-girl, vii. 104 
Do. The Sweep and the noble Lady of, iii. 247 
Bakun's Story of the Hasliish-Kaler, ii. 315 
Banu Tayy, The Lover.s of the, iv. 97 
Banu Ozrah, The Lovers of the, iv. 36 
Barber’s Tale of him.self, The, i. 292 
Barber's Fir.st Brother, Story of the, i. 294 
Barber's Soooiid Brother, Story of the, i. 299 
Barber's Third Brother, Story of the, i. 303 
Bar);er's Fourth Brother, Story of the, i. 306 
Barber's Fiftii Brother, Story of the, i. 309 
Barber's Sixth Brother, Story of Iho, i 317 
Barber, Abu Kir the Dyer and Abu Sir the, vii. 20S 
Barber-Surgeon, Ibrahim bin al-Mahdi and the, iii. 227 
Barmecide, Ja'afar the, and the old Badawi, iv. Oi 

Bassorah (the man of) and his slave-girl, Abdullah bin Ma'amar with, iv. 35 
Do. Al-Asma'i and the three girls of, v. 30S 
Do, (Hasan of) and the King's daughter ol the Jinn, vi, iCG 
Do. 'The I-overs of, v. 326 
Bath, Haroun al-Kashid and KubaydaU in the, iv. 41 
Bathkeeper's Wife, The Wazir’s Son and the, v. G3 
Beansoller, Ja'afar tho Barmecide and the, iii. 280 
Bear, Wardan the Butcher's adventure with the Lady and the, iii. 404 
Beasts and the Son of Adam, The Birds and, ii. 337 
Behram, Prince of Persia, and the Princess Al-Datma, v. 94 
Belvedere, The House with the, v. 98 
Birds and Beasts and the Carpenter. The, ii. 337 
Birds, The Falcon and the, ii. 3C0 

Birds (the Speech of), Tho I’age who feigned to know, v. 81 
Black Slave, The pious, iv. 212 

Blacksmith who could handle fire without hurt. The, iv. 220 
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Blind Alan and the Cripple, The, vii. 145 
Boys, Abu Nowas and the Three, iv. 31 
Boy and Girl at School, The Loves of the, iv. 39 
Boy and the Thieves, The, vii. 171 

Boy (The woman who had to lover a) and the other who had to over a man. 
iv. 121 

Brass, The City of, v. i 

Broker's Story, The Christian, i 241 

Budur and Jnbayr bin Umayr, The Loves of, iii. 344 

Budur, Kamar al-Zamau and, iii. i 

Bukhayt, Story of the Eunuch, i. 372 

Bulak Police, Story of the Chief of the, iii. 385 

Bull and the Ass (Story of), i. 14 

Bulukiya, Adventures of, iv. 251 

Butcher’s adventure with the Lady and the Bear, Warden, the, iii 404 
Butter, The Fakir and his pot of, vii. iig 
Cairo (New) Police, Story of the Chief of the, iii. 384 
Do. (Old) Police, Story of the Chief of the, iii. 3S7 
Do,, The Adventures of Mercury All of, v, 366 
Caliph Al-Ma'amun and the Strange Doctor, iii. 304 
Caliph, The Mock, iii. 152 

Cashmere Singing-girl, The Goldsmith and the, v. 68 
Cat and the Crow, The, ii. 370 
Do. and the Mou.se, The, vii, 115 

Champion (The Moslem) and the Christian La 6 y, iv. 226 
Chaste Wife, The Lover's Trick against the, v 48 
Christian Broker’s Story, The, i, 241 
City of Brass, The, v i 

Cloud (The saint to whom Allah gave a) to serve him, iv. 223 
Cobbler (Ma'aruf the) and his wife Fatimah, viii, i 
Confectioner, his Wife and the Parrot, The. v. 46 
Crab, The Fishes and the, vii. 123 
Craft and Afalice of Women, The, v. 36 
Cripple, The Blind Alan and the, vii. r45 
Crow, The Fox and the, ii, 372 
Do. and the Serpent, The, vii. 125 
Crow, The Cat and the, ii. 37a 
Crows and the Hawk, The, vii. 132 

Dalilah the Crafty and her daughter Zaynab the Coney-catcher, The Rogueries 
of, V. 340 

Datma (The Princess A1-), Prince Behram of Persia and, v 94 
Death (The Angel of) and the King of the Children of Israel, iv. 201 
Do. do. with the Proud King and the Devout Man, iv. 197 

Do. do. and the Rich King, iv. 199 

Debauchee and the Three-year-old Child, The, v. 116 
Desert (The old woman who dwelt in the) and the pilgrim, iv. 141 
Device (The Wife's) to cheat her husband, v. 64 
Devil, Ibrahim of AIosul and the, v. 311 
Do. Ishak ,, and his mistress and the, v, 332 
Devout Israelite, The, iii. 395 
Do Tray-maker and his wife, The, iv. 215 
Do. Prince, The, iv. 73 
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Devout woman and the two wicked elders, The, iv Go 

Dibil al-Khiizai and hluBlim bin al-Walid, iv. 88 

Dish of f!(jld, The man xvho stole the Dog’s, iii, 37S 

Doctor (Thu Strange) and the Caliph Al-Maamun, iii 304 

Dog's Dish of Gold, The man who .stole the, iii 37.S 

Dreant, The mined man who became rich through a, lii 401 

Drop of II011C3', The, v 53 

Duban, The I’hj'siciau, i. 41 

Dunya, Taj al-Mululc and the I'rincess, ii 179 

Durraj (Abu al-IIasan al-) and Abu Ja'afar the Leper, iv. 242 

Dust, The woman who made her husband sift, v 56 

Dyer, Abu Sir the llarbnr and Ahu Kir the, vii 208 

Eagle, Thu Sparrow and the, ii. 376 

Ebony Horse, The, iii. .)t3 

Egypt (The man of Upper) and his Frank wife, vii. 90 
Elders, The Devout woman .and the two wicked, iv Oo 
Eldest Lady's Story', The. i. i-jo 
Enchanted Sjiriug, Thu, v. 58 
Do Youth, The, i. G4 
Envied, The Envicr and the, i. 113 
Euvicr and the Envied, The, i. 113 
F.tmuch llukhayt. Tale of tlie, i. 372 
Do Kafur, Tale of the, i 374 
ralvir and liis jar of butter. The, vii. 119 
Falcon and thts I’artridge, The, ii. 3G0 
Falcon, King Sindilitul and his, i gd 
Fatiniah, IMti'amf the Cobbler and his wife, viii. x 
Path bin Khakan (Al) and Al-klutawiikkil, iv 112 
Ferryman of tlte Nile and the Hermit, T'ho, iv. 236 
First Old Man's Story, i. 23 

Fisherman, AliduUah the Merman and Abdullah the, vii, 237 
Do of Baghdad, Khalifah live, vi. 2y0 
Do. The Foolish, vii. 1G9 
■Do and the Jinni, The, i. 34 
Do Khusrau and Shirin and tho, iv 54 
Fishes and the Crab, The, vii. 123 
Five Suitors, The Lady and her, v 83 
Flea and the Mouse, The, ii. 373 
Folk, The Fox and the, v. 120 
Forger, Yahya bin Khalid and the, iii. 301 
Fox and the Crow, The, ii. 372 
Fox and the Folk, The, v. 120 
Fox, The Wolf and the, ii. 334 
Francolin and the Tortoises, The, vii. 1S7 
Frank King’s Daughter, Ali Nur al-Diu and the, vii t 
Frank wife, The man of Upper Egypt, and his, vii. 99 
Fuller and his son. The, v. 48 
Generous Friend, The poor man and his, ill. 400 
Ghanim bin Ayyub the Thrall o' Love, i. 3G9 
Gharib and his brother Ajib, The History of, v. xGa 
Girl, Harun al-Rashid and the Arab, v. 30O 
Girl at School, The Loves of the Boy and, iv. 39 
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Girls of Bassorah, Al-Asma’i and the three, v. 308 
Girls, Harun al-Rashid and the three, iv. 46 
Do. • Do. and the two, iv. 46 

Goldsmith and the Cashmere Singing-Girl, The, v. 63 
Goldsmith’s wife. The water-carrier and the, iv. 52 
Ilajja] (A1-) Hind daughter of Al-Nn’uman and, v. 255 
Do. and the pious man, iv. 219 
Hakim (The Caliph -A1-) and the Alerchant, v. 50 
Hammad the Liadawi, Tale of, ii 327 
Ilarun al-Rashid and the Arab girl. v. 306 

Do. and the Slave-Girl and the Imam Abu A’usuf, iii 273 

Do. with the Damsel and .Abu Nowa-., iii. 374 

Do. and Abu Plasan the Merchant of Oman, vii. 23S 

Do. and the three girls, iv. 46 

Do. and the two girls, iv. 46 

Do. and the three poets, iv. 43 

Do. and Zubavdah in the Bath, iv. 41 

Hashish-Eater, Bakun's tale of the, ii. 315 
Hasan of Bassorah and the King's daughter of the Jinn, vi. 16S 
Hasan, King Mohammed bin Sabaik and the Merchant, vi. 93 
Hatim al-Tayyi ; his generosity after death, iii. aig 
Haunted House in Baghdad, The, iv. 12a 
Hawk, The Crows and the, vii. 132 
Hayat al-Nufus, Ardashir and, vi. 1 
Hedgehog and the Wood Pigeons, The, ii. 377 
Hermit, the Ferryman of the Nile and the, iv. 236 
Hermits, The, ii. 34S 

Hind, Adi bin Zayd and the Princess, iv, 85 

Hind daughter of Al-Nu'uman and .Al-Hajjaj, v. 295 

Hind (King Jali'ad of) and his Wazir Shimas, vii lu 

Plisham and the Arab Youth, The Caliph, iii. 225 

Honey, The Drop of, v, 55 

Horse, The Ebony', iii. 413 

House with the Belvedere, The, v. gS 

Hunchback’s Tale, The, 1. 234 

Husband and the Parrot, The, i. 4S 

Ibn al-Karibi; Masrur and, iv. yr 

Ibrahim al-Khawwas and the Christian King’s Daughter, iv. 231 
Do. bin al-Khasib and Jamilah, vii. 276 
Do. of JIosul and the Devil, v. 311 
Do. bin al-Mahdi and Al-.Vmin, iv. in 
Do. bin al-Mahdi and the Barber-Surgeon, iii, 227 
Do. Do. and the Merchant’s Sister, iii. 390 

Ifrit’s Mistress and the King’s Son, The, v. io3 
Ignorant man who set up For a Schoolmaster, The, iv. 81 
Ikrimah al-Fayyaz, Khuzaymah bin Bishr and. v, 297 
Imam Abu Y'usuf with Al-Rashid and Zubaydah, The, iii 273 
Introduction. Story of King Shariyar and his brother, i. i, 2 
Iram, The City of, iii. 236 

Isaac of Mosul’s Story of Khadijah and the Caliph Maamun, iii 242 

Isaac of Mosul and the Merchant, iv. go 

Ishak of Mosul and his Mistress and the Devil, v. 332 
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Iskander, Zu Al-Karnayn and a certain Tribe of poor folk, iv. 203 
Island, The King of the, iv. 238 
Israelite, The Devout, iii. 393 

Ja'afar bin al-Hadi, Mohammed al-Amin, and, iv. 57 
Ja’afar the Barmecide and the Beanseller, iii. 2S0 
Do. Do. and the old Badawi, iv. 61 

Jackals and the Wolf, The, vii. 178 
Jamilah, Ibrahim bin al-Khasib, and, vii. 27C 
Jali’ad of Hind and his Wazir Shimas, King, vii. 112 
Tanshah, The Story of, iv. 274 
Jeweller's Wife, Kamar al-Zaman and the, vii. 313 
Jewish Kazi and his pious Wife, The, iv. 206 
Jewish Doctor’s Tale, The, i. 265 
Jinni, The Fisherman and the, i. 34 
Jinni, The Trader and the, i. 22 

Juhayr bin Umayr and Budur, The Loves of, iii. 344 
Judar and his brethren, v. 12 1 

Julnar the Sea-born and her son King Badr Basim of Persia, vi. 54 
Justice of Providence, The, iv. 234 
Kafur, Story of the Eunuch, i. 374 
Kalandar's Tale, The first, i. 96 

Do., The second, i. 104 

Do., The third, i. 128 

Kamar al-Zaman and Budur, iii. i 

Do. and the Jeweller's Wife, vii. 313 

Kazi, The Jewish, and his pious wife, iv, 206 

Khadijah and the Caliph Maamun, Isaac of Mosul’s Story of. 111 . 242 
Khalif the Fisherman of Baghdad (note from Presl. Edit.), vi, 333 
Khalifah the Fisherman of Baghdad, vi. 296 

Khawwas (Ibrahim al-) and the Christian King’s daughter, iv. 231 
Khorasan, Abu Hasan al-Ziyacli and the man from, iii. 397 
Do., Abu al-Hasan of. vii. 297 
Khusrau and Shirin and the Fisherman, iv. 54 
Khuzaymah bin Bishr and Ikrimah al-Fayyaz, v. 297 
King Jali’ad, Shimas his Wazir and his son Wird Khan, vii. 112 
King of the Island, The, iv. 238 
Do. and the Pilgrinr Prince, The Unjust, vii. 129 
Do. and the virtuous wife, The, iv. 83 
Do. and his Wazir’s wife, The, v. 43 
King’s Daughter and the Ape, The. iii. .|.o8 
Do. son and the Ifrit’s Mistress. The, v. 108 
Do. Do. and the Merchant’s Wife, The, v. 79 
Do. Do. and the Ghulah, The, v, 53 
Kings, The Two, vii, 143 

Kisra Anushirwan and the Village Damsel, iv. 51 
Kurd Sharper, AH the Persian and the, iii. 270 
ICurrat al-Ayn and Abu Isa, iv. 104 
Kus Police and the Sharper, Chief of the, iii. 389 
Labtayt, the City of, iii. 223 

Lady of Baghdad, The Sweep and the noble, iii 247 
Lady’s Story, The Eldest, i. 149 
Lady and her five suitors, The, v. 83 
Do. and her two Lovers, The, v. 51 
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Ladies of Baghdad, The Porter and the Three, i. 75 

Laughed again. The man who never, v. 72 

Lazybones, Ahu Xrohammed hight, iii. 282 

Leper, Abu al-Hasan al-Durraj and Abu Ja'afar the, iv. 242 

Lover, The mad, iv. 98 

Lover who feigned himself a thief (to save his mistress honour), The, iii. 276 
Lover’s trict against the chaste Wife, The, v. 48 
Lovers of Bassorah, The, v. 326 
Do. of the Banu Tayy, The, iv. 97 
Do. of the Banu Ozrah, The, iv. 36 
Do. The Lady and her two, v. 51 
Do. of AI-Medinah, The, v. 335 
Do. The Three unfortunate, iv. 94 
Loves of the Boy and Girl at School, The, iv. 39 
Loves of Abu Isa and Kurrat al-Ayn, The, iv. 104 
Maamun, Isaac of Mosul's Story of Khadijah and the Caliph, iii. 242 
Do. (.A 1 -) and the Pyramids of Egypt, iv. 67 
Do. and the strange Scholar, The Caliph, iii. 304 
Ma’an bin Zaidah and the Badawi, iii. 222 
Ma'an the son of Zaidah and the Three Girls, iii. 220 
Mad Lover, The, iv, gS 
iMadinah (A 1 -), The Lovers of, v. 335 
Magic Horse, The, iii. 413 

Mahbubah, Al-Mutawakkil and his favourite, iii. 402 
Malik al-Nasir (A 1 -) and the three Masters of Police, iii. 3 S3 
Do. and his VVazir, v. 338 

Man and his Wife, The, rdi. 173 

Man who never laughed during the rest of his days, The, v, 72 
Man, (The Woman who had to lover a) and the other who had to lover a 
boy, iv, 121 

Man of Upper Egypt and his Frankish Wife, vii. gg 
Man of Al-Yaman and his six Slave-girls, iii. 360 
Man who stole the dog's dish of gold, iii. 378 
Wan who saw the Night of Power (Three Wishes), v. 91 
.Man's dispute with the learned Woman about boys and girls, iv. 113 
Ma'aruf the Cobbler and his wife Fatimah, viii. r 
Mansur, Yahya bin Khalid and, iii. 298 
Masrur and Ibn al-Karahi, iv. 71 
Masrur and Zayn al-Mawasif, vi, 353 
Merchant of Oman, The, vii. 25S 
Do. and the Robbers, The, vii. rys 
Do. and the two Sharpers, The, ii. 379 
Merchant's Sister, Ibrahim bin al-Mahdi and the, iii 390 
Do. Wife, The liing's son and the, v. 79 
Do. Wife and the Parrot, The, i, 48 
Mercury Ali of Cairo, The Adventures of, v. 3GG 
Merman, and Abdullah the Fisherman, Abdullah the, vii. 237 
Miller and his wife, The, iv. 47 
Itliriam, Ali Nur al-Din and, vii, i 
Miser and Loaves of Bread, The, v. 50 
Mock Caliph, The, iii, 132 
Mohammed al-Amin and Ja’afar bin al-Hadi, iv. 57 
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Mohammed bin Sabail: and the Merchant Ilasan, King, vi 95 

Money-changer, The Thief and the, iii. 3S7 

Monkey, The Thief and his, ii 3S0 

Moslem Champion and the Christian Lady, The, iv. 226 

Mouse, The, and the Cat, vii. 115 

Mouse and the Flea, The, ii. 373 

Mouse and the Ichneumon, The, ii, 3^9 

Munnis, Ali bin Tahir and the girl, iv. 121 

Musab bin al-Zubayr and Ayishali his wife, iv. 44 

Muslim bin al-\Valid and rJi'ibil al-Khnzai, iv. 8.S 

Mutawalddl (A 1 -) and Al-Fath bin Khakan, iv. 112 

Do. and his favourite Mahlnibah, iii. 402 
Mutalainmis (A 1 -) and his wife Umaymah, iv. 40 
Naomi, Ni’amah bin al-Kabi'a and his slave-girl, iii 131 
Nazarene Broker's Story, The, i. 241 
Necklace, The Stolen, v. 92 
Niggard and the Loaves of Bread, The, v. 50 
Night of Power, The man who saw the, v. 91 
Nila (The Ferryman of the) and the Hermit, iv. 23O 
Ni'araah bin al-Rabi'a and Naomi his Slave-girl, 111 13: 

Nur al-Din Ali and the Damsel Anis al-Jalis, i. 329 
Nur al-Din of Cairo and his son Badr al-Din Hasan, i. 179 
Ogress, The King's Sou and the. v. 33 
Old Man's Story, The First, i. 25 
Do, Do. The Second, i. 29 

Do. Do. The Third, i. 33 

Old Woman, Abu Sxuvayd and the handsome, iv. 120 

Omar bin al-Nu'uman and his Sons Sharrkan and Zau al-Makan, The Tale cf 
King, i. 398 

Omar bin al-Khattab and the young Badaxvi, iv. 63 
Oman, The Merchant of, vii. 258 
Otbah and Rayya, v, 2S9 

Page who feigned to know the speech of Birds, The, v. Si 

Paradise, The Apples of, iv. 100 

Parrot, The Merchant's wife and the, i. 48 

Partridge, The Hawk and the, ii. 360 

Peacock, The Sparrow and the, ii. 382 

Persian and the Kurd Sharper, Ali the, iii 270 

Physician Duban, The, i, 41 

Physician’s Story, The Jewish, i. 265 

Pilgrim and the old woman who dwelt in the desert. The, iv. 14! 

Pilgrim Prince, The Unjust King and the, vii. 129 
Pious black slave. The, iv. 212 
Pigeons, The Hedgehog and the, ii. 377 
Pigeons, The Two, v, 94 
Platter-maker and his wife, The devout, iv. 213 
Poets, Harun al-Rashid and the three, iv, 43 
Police of Bulak, Story of the Chief of the, iii. 383 
Do. of Kns and the Sharper, the Chief of the, iii. 389 
Do. of New Cairo, Story of the Chief of the, iii 384 
Do. of Old Cairo, Story of the Chief of the, hi. 387 
Do. {The Three Masters of), iVl-Malik, al-Nasir and, iii, 3S3 
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Poor mail and his friend in need, The. iii. 400 
Porter and the Three Ladies of Baghdad, The, i. 73 
Portress, The Tale of the, i. 160 
Prince Behram and the Princess Al-Balnia, v. 94 
Do. the Etisorcelled, i. 64 
Do and the Ghulah, The, i 50 
Do The Devout, iv 73 

Do (the Pilgrim), The Unjust King arid, vii lag 
Prior who became a Moslem, The, iv. 100 
Providence, The justice of, iv. 234 
Purse, The Stolen, v. 117 
Pyramids of Egypt, Al-Maamun and the, iv. 67 
Queen of the Serpents, The, iv 243 
Hake’s trick against the Chaste Wife, The, v. 48 
Rayya, Otbali and, v. aSg 
Reeve's Tale, The, i. 236 

Rogueries of Dalilah the Crafty and her daughter Zaynab the Coney-catcher, 
The, V 340 

Rose-in-Hood, Uns al-Wujud and the Wazir’s Daughter, iv r 
Ruined Man of Baghdad and his Slave-girl, The, vii 104 

Do who became rich again throngh a dream. The, iii 40: 

Rukh, Abd al-Rahman the Moor's Story of the, iv. 84 
Sa'id bin Salim and the Barmecides, iv. 58 
Saint to whom Allah gave a cloud to serve him. The, iv 223 
Saker and the Birds, The, ii. 375 
Sandal-wood Merchant and the Sharpers, The, v, iii 
Sayf al-Muluk and Badi'a al-Jama!, vi 100 
School, The Loves of the Boy and the Girl at, iv, 39 
Schoolmaster who fell in love by report, The, iv, 78 
Do The Foolish, iv. So 
Do The ignorant man who set up for a, iv. 8t 
Serpent, The Crow and the, vii. 125 
Serpent-charmer and his Wife, vii 133 
Serpents, The Queen of the, iv. 245 
Sexes, Relative excellence of the, iv 113 
Shahryar and his brother. King (Introduction), i. i 
Sliahryar (King) and his brother, i 2 
Shams al-Nahav, Alt bin Bakkar and, ii. 383 
Sharper of Alexandria and the Chief of Police, The, iii. 381 
Sharper, Ali the Persian and the Kurd, iii. 270 
Do The Chief of the Kus Police and the, iii. 389 
Do. The Simpleton and the, iv. 48 
Sharpers, The Merchant and the Two, ii. 379 

Do The Sandal-wood Merchant and the, v. tri 
Sharrkan and Zau al-Makan The History of King Om.-ir bin Al-Ku’uman and 
his Sons, i. 398 

Shaykh's Story (The First), 1 25 
Do. (The Second), i. 29 

Do (The Third), i. 33 

Shepherd and the Thief, The, vii, iSi 
Shimas. King Jali'ad of Hind and his Wazir, vii, 112 
Shipwrecked Woman and her child. The. iv. 209 
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Shirin and the Fisherman, Khnsran and, iv. 54 
Simpleton and the Sharper, The, iv. 48 
Sindibad and his Falcon, King, i, 46 
Sindbad the Seaman and Sindbad the Porter, iv, 343 
Do, First Voyage of, iv. 34O 

Do. Second Voj’age of, iv. 355 

Do. Third Voyage of, iv. 363 

Do. Fourth Voyage of, iv. 374 

Do. Fifth Voyage of, iv. 387 

Do, Sixth Voyage of, iv. 396 

Do. Seventh Voyage of, iv. 407 

Do. (note from Cal. Edit ), iv. 416 

Singing-girl, The Goldsmith and the Cashmere, v. C18 
Six Slave-girls, The Man of Al-Yaman and his. iii 3O0 
Slave, The pious black, iv. 212 

Slave-girl, The ruined man of Baghdad and his, vii 104 
Siave-giris, The Man of Al-Yaman and his six, iii. 3G0 
Sparrow and the Eagle, The, ii. 37C 
Do. and the Peacock, The, ii. 382 
Spider and the Wind, The, vii. 137 
Spring, The Enchanted, v. 58 
Squinting slave-girl, Abu al-Aswad and his, iv. 45 
Stolen Necklace The, v 92 
Do. Purse, The, v. 117 
Suitors, The Lady and her five, v. 83 
Sweep and Noble Lady of Baghdad, The, iii. 247 
Tailor's Tale, The, i 276 

Taj al'lMuluk and the I’rincess Dunya, The Tale of, ii. 179 
Tawaddud, Abu al-Hasan and his slave-girl, iv 144 
Thief, The Lover who feigned himself a, iii. 276 
Do. and the Shroff, The, iii 387 
Do. and his Monkey, The, ii. 380 
Do. The Shepherd and the, vii. iSi 
Do. turned Merchant and the other Thief, The, iv. 69 
Thieves, The Boy and the, vii. 171 
Do. The Merchant and the, vii. 173 
Do. The Two, iv. Cq 

Three-year-old-child, The Debauchee and the, v. 116 
Three Apples, The, i. 171 
Three unfortunate Lovers, iv. 94 

Three Wishes, or the Man who longed to see the Night of Power, The, v. 91 
Tortoise, The Waterfowl and the, ii 352 
Tortoises, The Heathcock and the, vii. 187 
Trader (the) and the Jinni, i. 22 
Trick (the Lover’s) against the chaste wife, v, 48 
Do. (the Wife's) against her husband, v. 64 
Two Kings, The, vii, 143 
Two Pigeons, The, v. 94 

Umaymah, Al-Mutalammis and bis wife, iv. 40 

Unfortunate Lovers, The Three, iv. 94 

Unjust lUng and the Pilgrim Prince, The, vii. 129 

Uns al-Wujud and the Wazir’s Daughter Rose-in-Hood, iv. 1 
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Upper Egypt (The man of) and his Frank wife, vii 99 
Walid bin Sahl, Yunus the Scribe and the Caliph, v. 302 
Wardan, the Butcher, Adventure with the Lady and the Bear, iii. 404 
Water-Carrier and the Goldsmith’s Wife, The, iv. 53 
Waterfowl and the Tortoise, The, ii. 353 
Wazir and the Sage Cuban, The, i. 41 
Wazir, Al-Malik al-Nasir and his, v. 33S 
Do. of Al-Yaman and his young brother. The, iv. 38 
Wazlr’s Son and the Hammam Keeper's Wife, The, v. 63 
Do. Wife, The King and his, v. 43 
Weasel, The Mouse and the, ii. 369 
Weaver, The Foolish, ii. 381 
Wife, The Badawi and his, v, 321 
Do. (the Chaste) The Lover’s Trick against, v 48 
Do. The King and his Wazir's, v. 43 
Do. The Man and his Wilful, vii. 173 
Do. (The Merchant's) and the Parrot, i 48 
Do. (The Virtuous) and the King, iv. 83 
Wife’s Device to cheat her husband, The, v 64 
Do. trick against her husband. The, iv 39 
W'ild Ass, The Jackal and the, vii, 127 
Wilful Wife, The Man and his, vii. 173 
Wind, The Spider and the, vii, 137 
Wird Khan (King) and his Women and Wazirs, vii. 112 
Wolf and the Fox, The, ii. 354 
Wolf, The Foxes and the, vii. 178 
Woman (The Shipwrecked) and her child, iv. 209 
Woman's trick against her husband, iv. 59 
Woman who made her husband sift dust. The, v. 56 
Woman whose hands were cut off for Almsgiving, The, iii, 393 
Women, the Malice of, v. 36 
Do. The Two, iv. 121 
Yahya bin Khalid and the Forger, iii. 301 
Do, and Mansur, iii. 29S 

Do. and the Poor Man, iv. 5(5 

Yaman (The Man of A 1 -) and his six slave-girls, iii. 360 
Do. (The Wazir of A 1 -) and his young brother, iv. 38 
Yunus the Scribe and the Caliph Walid bin Sahl, v. 302 
Zau al-Makan, The History of King Omar bin al-Nu'uman and his Sons 
Sharrkan and, i. 398 
Zayn al-Mawasif, Masrur and, vi. 352 

Zaynab the Coney-Catcher, The Rogueries of Dalilah the Wily, and her- 
Daughter, v, 340 

Zubaydah in the bath, Harun al- Rashid and, iv. 41 
Zumurrud, Ali Shar and, iii. 308 
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INDEX III. 


ALPHABETICAL TABLE OF THE NOTES 
(ANTHROPOLOGICAL, 


A’amash (A1-)i traclitionist, iv. 4O 

A’ama'ih (Al-) = one with watering eyes. v. 13 

A'ai'iif (A 1 -) = partition-wall (chapter of the Koran), iv. 170 

A'araj (A 1 -) traditionist, iv. 46 

Aaron's rod, ii. 140 

(becomes with Moslem.'! Moses' staff), iv. 180 

.\ba, Abaah=cloak of hair, ii. 3O, vi. lyg 

,Vbd al-Khayr = my good sir, etc,, vi 133 

Abacl = elavnity, without end, ii, 104 

.•\.bb.ls " hero eponymus " of the Abbasides, i. 173 

( = the grim-facod), iii. 2C10 

Abbasides (descendants of the Prophet’s uncle), i. 3S3 

(black banners and dress), i. 386, ii. 187 

’Abd = servile, ii. 270 

Abtl al-Ahad = slave of the One (God), v. 12S 

Abd al-Aziz (Caliph), ii. C7 

■Abd al-Malik (Caliph), i. 398, ii, 63 

Abd al-Kadir of Gilan (founder of the Kddiri order), iii. 1O9 

,Abcl al-Malik ibn Marwan (Caliph), iii. 98, 137 

Abd al-Rahim = slave of the Compassionate, v. 128 

Abd al-Salam== slave of salvation, v. 128 

Abd al-Sainad= slave of the Eternal, v. 128 

Abd al-Samad al-Samudi (for Saraanhudi ?), v. 4 

Abdallah (a neutral name), iv, loi 

Abdallah bin Abbas, companion and traditioner, i. 280 

Abdallah bin Abi Kilabah, iii, 236 

Abdallah bin al-Zubayr, iii. g8 

Abdallah bin Mdlik al-Khuzd’i, iii, 301 

Abdallah bin Mas'ud (traditionist). iv. 46 

Abdallah bin Salim (traditionist), ib. 

Abdallah ibn al-Mu'tazz (poet-prince), viii. 37 
Abdun (convent of), viii. 37 

Abhak= Allah bless him and keep (see Sal'am), 1. 350 

'Abir (a fragrant powder sprinkled on face, body and clothes), vi. 3S6 

Abjad (Hebrew- Arabic alphabet), iv. 181 

(logogriphs derived from it), vi. 248 
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Ablution (difference of fashion in performing it), iv. 75 

(obligatory after copulation), vii. 39 

Abraham (an Imam to mankind), ii. 103 
- (place of), ii. 16S, hi. 269 

(the Friend = mediEcval St. Abraham), iv. igg, v. 174 

Abtan (.‘VI-) = the most profound (str Batini), v. 129 
Abu al-Abbas al-Mnbarrad (grammarian), iv. g8 
Abu al-.-lbbas al-Kakaahi (poet), iv. 43 
Abu al-.4.}'na, iv. 121 

Abu al-Hamlat = father of assaults, burdens, pregnancies, v. 344 
Abii al-Hasan (not Husn), ii. 3S3 

Abu al-Husn=Father of Beauty (a fancy-name), iv. 144 

.Abu al-Hosajm (Father of the Fortlet) = fox, ii. 354, 358 

Abii al-Lays (Pr. N.) = Father of the Lion, vii. 279 - 

Abu al-lMiizaffir = Father of the Conqueror, iii. 286 

.Abii al-Nowas (Pr. N.) = Father of the Sideloclts. iii. 181, 377 

.Abu al-Ruwaysh = Father of the Featherkin, vi. 232 

Abii al-Sa'adat = Father of Prosperities, vi. 299; viii. 27 

Abii aI-Sakha = Father of Munificence, v. 330 

Abii All, si'i' Di’ibil al-Khuza'i 

Abu All al-Husayn the Wag, v. 326 

Abu Amir bin Marwan (AVazir to Sakidin), v. 33S 

Abii Bakr (Caliph), it 08, 97 

Abii Bakr Alohammed al-Anbari (grammarian), iv. 100 

.Abu Dalaf al-Ijili (a soldier famed for liberality and culture), vii 259 

.Abii naris = Father of Spoils (lion), iv. g 

Abii Hanifah (Founder of the Senior School), ii 107 

(scourged for refusing to take office), ii. 109 

Abii Hassan al-Ziyadi, iii. 397 
Abu Hazim, ii. 105 

Abu Horayrah (uncle of Mohammed), iv. 46 

Abu Hosayn = Father of the Fortlet (fox), v. izo 

Abu Ishak (Harim’s cup-companion), i. 355 

Abu Karn=Fatber of the Horn (unicorn ?), iv. 362 

Abu Kiclr=Father of the Cooking-pot, i. 248 

Abii Kir = Father of the Pitch (.-\boii Kir), vii. 208 

Abu Kurrat=Fatlier of the Coolness (Chamacleon), ii, 3S6 

Abu Lahab and his Wife, vii. 27 

.Abii Liiliiah (murderer of Caliph Omar), ii. 64 

Abu Maryam (a term of contempt) , vii. 40 

Abu Mijan (song of), viii, 38 

Abu Mohammed al-Battal (hero of an older tale), vii. G7 

Abu Musa al-Ashari, ii, 64 

Abu Riyah= Father of Winds (a toy), i 413 

Abii Shamali = Father of the Cliaek-mole, i 247 

Abu Shammah= Father of a Smeller or nose, i 247 

Abu Shaivarib = Father of Mustacliios, i. 247 

Abu Shihab, Father of the Shooting-5tar=evil spirit, i 204 

Abu Sir (corruption of Pousiri=Bu5iris), vii. zo8 

Abu Sirhiin = Father of (going out to prey by), Morning, ii, 3G8, vii. i 

Abu Tabak = Father of Whipping, viii. 5 

Abii Tammam (poet), iv. 116 
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Abu Yakzdn=a\vakener (ass, cook), i. 15, 16 

Abu Yusuf (the Lawyer), hi. 274 

Abu Zanad (traditionist), iv. 46 

Abu Zarr (companion of the Prophet), ii. 100, iv. 65 

Abyssinians (hardly to be called blackamoors), iv. 402 

Account asked from outgoing Governors, v. 300 

Account of them will be presently given = “ we leave them for the present," v. 351 
Acids applied as counter-inebriants, v. 233 
Acquit me of responsibility = pardon me, i. 397 
(formula of dismissing a serr-ant), v. 149 

Acquittance of all possible claims after business transactions (quoted on Judg- 
ment-Day), vii. 34G 

'Ad (tribe of the prehistoric Arabs), i. Co, iii. 78. vii. 245 
'Ad bin Zayd (poet), iv. 85 

Adab = anything between good education and good manners, i. 122, vii. 12a 
Adam's loin.s, iii. 234 

Adam's Peak (Ar. Jabal al-Ramun), iv. 403 
Adami=an Adamite (oppo.sed to Jinn), vii. 241 
Adan=our Aden, vi. 394 

Address without vocative particle more emphatic, v. 322 

Addressing by the name not courteous, v. 312 

Adi (son of HAlim al-Tayyi), iii. 220 

Adil (Al-) = the Just (Calipli Omar), iv. 6G 

'Adillyah (Mo.s(iue in Cairo), viii. 5 

Adim = leathcr (Bulghar, btorocco), vi. 23G 

Adim al-Zaiik = lack-tact, vH. 329 

Adites (first and second), v. 174 

Adl=just (ironically), iii. 384 

Adm (Udm) = any relish, ill. 250 

Admiral (fishing for the King's table), vii. 231 

AdnSu (Arab genealogy begins with), iv. fi3 

(land of Arabia), v. ii 

Adolescent (Un, aime toutes les femmes), vi. 86 
Adultery (none without an adulter-er), iv. 54 

(to be proved by four witnesses), iv. Oi 

(son of= base-born), vii. 3S9 

(son of, to one's own child), iii. 8 

Alolipyla, ii. C 

dEsop the fable-writer, viii, loi 

Af’A = o(/)ts (a snake), vii. irO 

Affirmative and uegativo particles, v. 380 

Afridiin (Furaydun) absurd name for a Greek king, i. 402 

Africa (suggested derivation of the name), v. 2G0 

Aftah (Al-)=Broad-o’-Brow, i. 15 

AghSssmaster, sir, gentleman (politely applied to a Eunuch), i, 216, 373 

(A1-) for chief police officer, v. 351 

Ahassa bi 'I shurbah= " he smelt a rat," v. 339 
Ahd (AI-) wa al-Mis4k=oath and covenant, vii 385 
Ahdab= hunchback (opposed to Ak'as), i, igG 
Ahirali= strumpet [sie F^jirah), vi. 263 
Ahjar al-Kassiir'm=falling-stones, vii. 63 

Ahl al-Bayt=the person of the house (euphemistic for wife), v. 108 
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Ahlan=as one of the household, vii. 5 
Ahmad = the praised one, Mohammed, ii. 125 
Ahmad al-Danaf (Pr. N.) = Calamity Ahmad, iii. 201 

bin Abi Duwad (High Chancellor to the Abbasides), vii. 311 

bin Hanbal (founder of the fourth Moslem School), ii. 104 

Ahnaf (A 1 -) bin Kays, ii. 62 

Ahr (ihr) = fornication, in the sense of irreligion, ii. 153 

Ahram (A 1 -) = the Pyramids, iv. 67 

Ahwiz (city and province of Khuzistan), v. igi 

" Aidance from Allah and victory are near," vii. 375 

'Ain=Smiter with the evil eye, i. 113 

Air (I fear it for her when it bloweth), vi. 209 

'Ajaib al-Hind = marvels of Ind, viii. 138 

Ajal= appointed time of life, i. 69 

=yes verily, v. 386 

'Aiam (Al-)= region not Arab, Persia, i. 2 

'Ajami=foreigner, esp. Persian, i. no 

Ajib (Pr, N.) =wonderful, v. 1G3 

Ajuz, for old woman, highly insulting, i. 160 

’Ajwah=dates pressed into a solid mass and deified, v 216 

Ahabah (mountain pass near Meccah), iv. 243 

Ak 4 kir = drugs, spicos, v, 342 

Akisirah (=Kisra- Kings), i. 69, vii. 382 

(=sons of the royal Chosroes), 111 . 423 

Akh= brother (wide signification of the word), v. 149 
Akh al-Jahalah = Brother of Ignorance, ii. 383 
Akliawlii shaklkin = (lwo) brothers german, vii. 71 
Akhir al-Zamiln = the latter days, iv. 251 
AkhlSt (town in Armenia), v. 286 

Akhzar=green, grey, fresh (applied to cheek-down), ii, 1S7 

Akik (A 1 -), two of the name, v. 336 

'Akik = carneUan (" seal with seals of”), vi. 375 

Akil (son of Abu Tdlib), vi. 321 

'Akkd=Acre, vii. 100 

Akkdm = Cameleer, Caravan-manager, iii. 168 
Aki al-hishmah = eating decorously, vii. 395 
Akmdn, pi. of Kumm = sleeve, petal, vii. ii 
Akr Kayrawan=ball of silver dross, vii. 4 
Akun iida-ka=I may be thy ransom, vi. 194 
Akydl, title of the Himyarite Kings, v. 260 
Akras=cakes, i. 77 

A 1 (the Article with Proper Names), iii. 89 

Ala judi-k = to thy generosity, vii. 223 

Ala al-Din (Aladdin) = Glory of the Faith, iii, 137, 161 

Ala kulli hAl=in any case, any how, vi. 61 

Aik mahlak = at thy leisure, vii. 239 

Ala raghm=in spite of, v. 319 

A'laj = sturdy miscreants, viii, 36 

Alak = clotted blood, ii. 252 

Alam= way-mark, etc., iv. 146 

(not 11 m) al-Din = flag of the faith, i 345 

Mama =ala-ma= upon what ? wherefore ? ifi 31a 
VOL. VUI. 
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Alas for his chance nf P'lC'apinf; =thcrc is none, v 
Alaat (clay ol), ill, 234 

Albalrnss (supposed never lo touch land), iv 37,1 
Alchemy (its practice has cost many a life), vi 170 
Alcinoiis (of the Arabian Odyssey), iv. 403 
Alcove (corruption of Al-Kubbah), iii. 431 
Al Diinci (David's family), iii. 177 
Aleppo (noted for clebanchery), iv. 31 

Alexander (of the Koran), not lo be confounded with the Macedonian, 11, gg 

Alexandria (praise of), vii. 23 

Alhambra = (DAr) al-HamrA, the Red, v. 249 

Alhamdolillah (prnnnunccd to avert the evil eye), iii. 421 

All bln Abi Tfdib (Caliph), iv. 1C7, 178 

(his deeds of prowess), ii. 12 

(murder of), iii. gS 

bin Mohammed bin Abdullah bin Tdhir (Governor), iv rai 

al-MuKik=bigh of (among the Kings), vi, J38 

al-ZaybnU (Pr. N. = Mercury All), iii. 201, v. 3G6 

All Shilr (Pr. N.), iii. 30G 
Alif (slatnro like one), iii. 24, 3G3 

Hft, WAw as tests of caligrapby, v 309 

All will not bo save woll=it will bo the worse for him, vii. 33 \ 

Allah (will open Ihoo) a formula of refusal, i. 29 

(hath .said), formula of quoting llio Koran, i. 57 

(names, by Edwin Arnold), i. 354 

Wa'llabi layyib (exclamation of the Egyptian Moslem), ib, 359 

(His name pronounced against Ibo evil eye), iii. tG2 

(is all-knowing, .swearing by, forbidclon), ib. 294, 295 

(=I don't know), ib. 395 

(give thee profit), il, 244 

(unto, wo are returning), iii. 97 

(requite you abundantly = " thank yon"), iv. 127 

(seeking refuge with), ib. 135 

(names of), ib, 1G8 

(be praised whatso bo out case), iv. 343 

(the "Manifest Truth”) v, 10 

(is omniscient), formula used when telling an improbable tale, ib. iig 

(the Opener), ib. 124 

(it is He who gives by out means), ib. 140 

(sight comprehondoth Him not), ib. 18G 

(confound the far One, hard swearing), v. 330 

(succour the Caliph against thee), v. 334 

(is All-knowing, for our talc is no "Gospel truth"), v. 400 

I lake refuge with — from gainsaying thee= God forbid that I should oppose 

thee), vi. 210 

(perpetuate his shadow), vi. 320 

(we seek refuge with him from the error of the intelligent) vii, 39 

(will make no way for the Infidels over the True Believers), vii. 97 

(l seek refuge with), vii, 113 

(He was jealous for Almighty), vii, 180 

(I fear him in respect of=I am governed by Him in my dealings with), 

vii. 197 
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Allah (pardon thee, showing that the speaker does not believe in another's tale), 
vii. 227 

(the Provider), vii. 238 

(for the love of), vii. 24 

(Karini=God is bountiful), vii. 239 

(grant thee grace=pardon thee), vii. 344 

(yasturak=will veil thee), vii. 369 

(sole Scient of the hidden things, be extolled), vii. 370 

(raised the heavens without columns, etc.), vii. 3S2 

(vrill make things easy = will send us aid), viii. 2 

(give thee quittance of responsibility), viii. 10 

(will send thee thy daily bread), viii. 12 

Allah ! Allah I =I conjure thee by God, i. 319 

Allah Karim = Allah is all beneficent, i. 29 

Allaho a’alam = God is all knowing, i. 2, 46 

Allaho akbar (as a war cry), i, 409 ; Iv. 151 ; v. 210 ; vii. 2 

Allahumma=Yd Allah with emphasis, i. 36 

Allusions (far-fetched, fanciful, and obscure), ii. 283, 389, 39O ; iii, 49 

Alma=brown- (not "damask-") lipped, iv. 33 

Almds = Gr. Adamas, vii. 3S3 

Almenichiaka, v. 38 

Almond-apricot, v, 181 

Alms to reverend men to secure their prayers, i. 393 
Alnaschar (Story of), viii, 132 
Aloes, Sabr. 

(well appreciated in Eastern medicine), vii. 176 

(the finest used for making Nadd), vii. 223 

Alpinism (unknown), iii. 103 

Al-Safar Z afar = voyaging is victory, i. 230 

Alwdn (pi. of Laun, colour) = viands, dishes, vi, 181 

Amdirii (pi. of Imamnh) = turbands, iii. 224 

'Amal = action, operation (applied to drugs, etc.), vii. 336 

’Amala hilah for tricking, a Syro-Egyptian vulgarism, v. 244 

Amalekites, v. i6g, 170 

Amdm-ak=before thee, v. 292 

Aman=quarter, mercy, i. 315 

'Amdriyah (Pr, N. of a town), vi. 138 

Amazon (a favourite in folk-lore), i. 415 

Amazons (of Dahome), vi. 197 

Ambar al-Khdm=rude Ambergris, vi. 240 

Ambiguity, iv. 13 

Amend her case=bathe her, etc., vi. 51 
Amid (Amidah) town in Mesopotamia, v. 22 
Amin (A1-) = the Trusted of Allah, iii. 374 

son and successor of Hdrun al-Rashid, 1, 170; iv. 57, iit 

Amin (Amen) = So be it! vii. 204 

Amir = military commander, i. 238 

’Amir=one who inhabiteth, haunter, viii. 6 

Amir and Samul=Jones, Brown and Robinson, iii. 230 

Amir al-Muuminin = Prince of the Faithful, i. 103 

Ammd ba’ad=but after (initiatory formula), i. 362 

'Amm=uncle (polite address to a falLer-in-law), viii. 30 

Z 2 
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AminA laka an 'alaylca = either to thee (the gain) or upon thee (the loss), vii. 92 

Amor cliscendo non nscendo, iii. 27 

Amr (Al-)?^ command, matter, affair, vii. 145 

Amrad = beardless and handsome, effeminate, i. 301 

Amru (pronounced Amr) or Zayd=Tom, Dick or Harry, iii. 132 

bin Ma'adi Karib (poet), iv. 106 

bin Maaa'dah (Pr. N.), iv. 104 

Amsd = he passed the evening, etc., iii. 26 

AnisAr (pi. of Misr) = cities, i. 10 

= settled provinces, vi. 155 

Amshiit (combs) perhaps = Kandfah (vermicelli), i. 77 
Amtdr, pi. of Matr, j.u., iii. 79 

Amfid al-Sa-wAri= the I-’illar of Masts (Diocletian's column), vii 53 

Armiriyah = lhG classical Amorium, iv, 100 

"Ana" from night ccclxxxi. to ccccxxiv.), iv. 31 

Ana a'amil = I will do H (Egyplo-Syrian vulgarism), iv. 311 

Ana fi jiratak = I crave thy intercession (useful phrase), iii. 208 

Anagnorisis, admirably managed, vi. 258 

Analphabetic Amirs, vii. 200 

Anasa-kura = ye arc honoured by knowing him, viii. 11 

Anbfir (pronounced Ambtlr), town on the Euphrates, iii. 273 

Anbar (Ambar)= ambergris, iv. 390 

Anclalib=uightingala (maso. in Arab.), vii. 17 

Andalusian = Spanish (i.e. of Vandal-land), v. 18 

Andam=tho gum called dragon's blood; brazil-wood, i, 1C2; vi. 372 

Anemone on a tomb, ii. 217 

Angels (taking precedenco in the order of created beings), vii. 158 

(appearing to Sodomites), iii. 84 

(ride piebalds), v. 59 

(shooting down tho Jinn), vii. 27 

Anis al-Jalis»lhe Cheercr of the Companion, i. 333 
Animals (have no fear of man), vii. 251 
Anista-nd=thy company gladdens us, vi. 378 
Ansar = Modinite auxiliaries, v, 291; vi. 332 
Ant (chapter ix. of the Koran), iv. 166 
Antar (Romance quoted), iii. 1G8 

(and the Chosrob) v. 189 

(contest with Khosrewan), v. 191 

Antiochus and Stratonice, iii. 139 

Ants (a destructive power in tropic climates), vii. 12s 

Anushirwdn==Anushin-i‘awSn= Sweet of Soul, iv, 51 

Anwd, pi. of Nau, j.v., vii. 3 

Anwdr=lights, flowers, vii. 7, 18 

Anydb (pi, of Ndb) i=grinder teeth, vii. 214 

Ape-names (expressing auspiciousness), ii, 380 

Apes (isle of), iv. 364 

(gathering fruits), iv. 394 

(remnant of some ancient tribe), vi. 130 

Apodosls omitted, v. 112, 14S 
Apple (wine), iii. 256 

(many a goodly one rotten at the core), iii. 306 

Apricots (various kinds), vii, 5 
'.Kr (Al-)!=shame, iv, 98 
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Arab al-Arba= prehistoric tribes of the Arabs, i. 103 ; iv. 64 

al-Mu3ta'ajimah=barbari3ed Arabs, ih. 

al-Musta'aribah= naturalised Arabs, ib. 

al-Muta’arribah=Arabised Arabs, ib. 

(exaggerates generosity), i. 361 

(shouting under his ruler’s palace), ih. 363 

temperament, ih. 377; ii. 5, 82 

cap (Tartur), ii. 43 

(Derivation of the name), ih. 43 

(pathos), ib. 280 

(the noble merciful), ib. 312 

(shop), ib. 384 

(style compared with Persian), v. 40 

A’rdb = dwellers in the desert, vii. 334 

Arab horses (breeds of), iv. 197 

Arab-land and Ajam = all the world over, iv. 97 

Arabian Night converted into an Ai'abian Note, vi. 100 

Arabian Odyssey, vi. 166 

Arabs (for plundering nomades), viii. 24 

Arafat (Mount, where the victims are not slaughtered), iv. 243 

(day of), ii. 70 

Araki (capparis shrub), i. 386 

(tooth-stick of the wild caper-tree; Araka=I see thee), iii. 61 

Arakiyah = white scull-cap, i. 198 
Ar'ar= Juniper-tree, “heath,” iii. 40; v. 12 
Ardabb (Irdabb)=sfive bushels, i, 242 

Ardashir (Artaxerxes) , three Persian Kings of the name, ii. 38 I vi. i 
Arianism and early Christianity, viii. 171 
Arif (Al-)= monitor, i. 212 

Arish (A 1 -), frontier town between Egypt and Palestine, vii. 347 

'Arishah= arbour, etc., vii. 287 

Aristomenes and his fox, iv. 384 

Arithmetic (not mastered by Moslems), iv. 188 

Arithmology (cumbrous in Arabic for lack of the higher numerals), vii. 197 

Arman = Armenia, ii, 169 

Armaniyah (Armenia), iii. 301 

Armenians (porters of Constantinople), iv. 343 

Armpits (taking a dismounting person under the, a sign of respect), iii. 329 

Arms and armour, viii. 80 

Army (divided into six divisions), iii. 74 

Arsh=the ninth Heaven, iv. 123 

Artdl, Sit Rotl. 

Arubah (Al-) = Friday, v. too 
Arun (Heb) =in his shirt, i. 72 

'Arus (Al-) = the bride (tropical name for wine), vi, 331 

As'ad=more (or most) fortunate, iii. 124 

Asaf bin Barkhiyah (Solomon’s Wazir), v. 16; vi. 104, 284 

Asdfiri = Sparrow-olives, iii. 79 

’ Asdkir = corner-terminals of a litter, viii. 30 

Asal Kasab = cane-honey , viii. 3 

Asal Katr = drip-honey, viii. 2 

Asal Nahl = bee's honey, i. '>49 

Asar = traces, vii. 318 
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Ash'ab (proverbial for greed), viii. 14 

Asliab = compauions, v, 291 ; vi. 332 

Ashab al-Kay (epithet of the I-Iaiiafi school), v. 59 

Asbab al-Suffab, iv, G5 

AshSb al-Ziya = Feudatories, vi. 113 

Ashhah = grey-white, ii. 19 

A-Sharif auta = arL thou a noble, vli. 299 

Ashirah =. clan , v, 318 

Ashjiir = door-posts or wooden bolts, v. loi 
AshlcAnhui, race of Persian Kings, i. Cg 
Asidah (custard, pap), iii 1G5 
'Asim. = defending, vi, 100 

Asliar Jai-rAr = drawing (i.e. conquering), army, v. 284 
Aslali = head-kcrchicC, i, 3S2 

Asldn (Pr, N., probably for Arslan = lion), iii. 203 
Asina'i (Ai-), auLlior of Antar, iii. 279 ; v. 308 
Asoka's wife a.nd Kundla, v. 42 
Ass (held ill-omened), i. 350 
(-goad), ii. 339 

(voice " most nngralefvd ”), ib. 340 

(the wild, " handy ” with Iiis hoof), iii. 22 

Asr (A 1 -) = time or prayer of mkl-aflornoon, i. 221 

Astir (pi. of Satr =! chopper ?), vi. 333 

Astrolabe, father of ovir sextant, i. 280 

Aswnd = black (used for .any dark colour), vii. 5 

'Atb = blamo, reproach (for disgrace), vi. 265 

Atbdk = trays, iv. 213 

Atheist (Ar. Zindlic), vi. 185 

Atmdrc=rags (for travelling clothes), v. 315 

Atirdb = tent-ropos, vi. 386 

Atr = any perfume, i. 309 

Atsah (A 1 -) = sneezing, vii. 288 

'Altdr = iDerfumG-seller, druggist, viii. 8 

Attraction of like to like, ii. tgo 

Anhashtani = lhou hast made me desohile, i. 57 

'Auj = Persiau town, ICuch (?), vii., 404 

Ann (of Jinns, etc.), iii, 213 

Aurat = shame, nakedness (woman, wife), iv, 370 

(of man and woman), v. 33 

Avanie (Ar. Ghar^mah), vi. 302 

Avaunt !=Ikhsa, be chased like a dog. v. 245 

Awdh ! Awfi.h l = Alas 1 Alasl ii. 213 

Awdk = ounces (pi. Ukiyah, g.K.), vi. 171, vii. 284 

'AwAlim, pi. of 'Alimah dancing girl.s, i. 197 

’Awiisliik = hucklebones, cockles, vii, 330 

Awwd (name of Satan’s wife), iii. 17 

Aww 4 dah=hite-player, iii. 263 

Ayat=Koranio verses, ii, 140 ; iii. 87, 264 

Aydt al-Najdt = Veraes of Safety, v. 24 

Ayishah bint Talhah (grand-daughter of Abfi JBakr), iv. 44 

Aylfilah=; slumbering after morning prayers, ii. 79 

Ayn = eye (for helper), iv. 27 

Ayns (verset of the 140), iv, 170 
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Aysh (Egypt.) = Ayyii Shayyin for classical “Ma” what, i. 73 

'Aysli=that on which, man lives (for bread), viii. 3 

Ayshat al-durrah murrah=the sister-wife has a bitter life, iii. 83 

Aywa (Ay wa’llahi) = Ay, by Allah, i. 279 ; v. 387 

Aywan=saloon with estrades, vi. 132 

Ayyas (Issus of Cilicia), iii. 202 

Ayyub=Job, i. 369 

Azal = eternity without beginning (opposed to Abad=infinity) ii. 104; iv. 333 

Azaii (call to prayer), ii. igg ; iv. 156 

Az’ar=having thin hair ; tail-less, vii. 253 

Azarbijaa=ICohistan, v. 302 

Azdashir, misprint for Ardashir, vi. I 

Azghdn=camel litters, ii 177 

Azim = ‘ ' deuced " or " mighty fine, " i. 164 ; vii. 120 

Aziz (fern Azizah) = dear, excellent, highly prized, ii, 193 

Aziz (A1-) al-Misr = Magnifico of Misraim, vii. 193 

Azrak= blue-eyed (so is the Falcon I) v. 358; vi. 164 

Azrar (buttons), ii. 210 

BA'ALBAK = Ba'al's city, iv. ig 
Bdb=gate, chapter, i 123 ; v. 203 

(sometimes for a sepulchral cave) vii. 348 

Dab (A1-) al-'Ali = Sublime Porte, viii. 3 
Bab al-Bahr and Bdb al-Barr, vi. 212 ; vii. 51 
Bib al-Faridis=gate of the gardens at Damascus, i 220 
Bib al-Luk (of Fustat), iii. 372 

Bab al-Nasr = Gate of Victory (at Cairo), v. 141 ; viii. 3 

Bab al-Salim (of the Al-Medinah Mosque), iii. 400 

Babel = Gate of God, i. 79 

Babes of the eye=pupil3, i. 92 ; hi. 361 

Baboon (Kird), iii. 408 

Bibunaj= white camomile, ii, 283 

Babylonian eyes = bewitching ones, vii 14 

Bachelor not admitted in Arab quarters, ii 410 

Back-parts compared to revolving heavens, ii 244 

Bactrian camel, iv. 313 

Badal= substitute, iv, 200 

Badawi (not used in the Koran for Desert Arab), ii. 43 

(bonnet), ib. 43 

(a fool as well as a rogue), ib. 48 

(cannot swim), h. 294 

(baser sort), ib. 294 

(shifting camp in spring), ib, 304 

(noble), ib. 312 

(bluntness and plain-speaking of), iii. zzG; iv. 62 

Badawi's dying farewell, i. Gg 

Badhanj=wind3haft, ventilator, i. 237 

Bad-i-Sabd=breeze o' the morn, ii. 81 

Badinian = Solanuin pomiferum or S, Melongena, hi. 417 

Badlah Kunuziyah = treasure-suit, vii, 390 

Badma3ti=le via mauvais, i. 81 

Badrah = 10,000 dirhams, iii, 393 
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Badr naRim = rull moon smiling, vi. 63 
BaghclAd--= Garden of Justice, ii, 323 
(House of Peace), vi. 208 

(of Nullity, opposed to tlie Ubiquity of the 'World), vii. 04 

Baghiah = slio-mule, i. irg 

r.iliti at-Din Ibn Shaddtid (Judge Advocate-General under Saladin), vii. 103 
Bah4dur = the brave, iii. 114 

Bahdim (pi. of Bahimali = Behemoth) applied to cattle, iii. iSi 
Balmlc = while leprosy, iv, 242 
Bahimah, mostly — black cattle, vii. 149 

Bahr=wator cut or trenched in the earth, sea, large river, i. 4* 

Bahr (Al-) nl-azralt=Bluo River, not "Blue Nile," vi. 164 

Bahr al-Kunuz = Soa of Treasures, iv. 6 

Dalir al-Muhit = ciroumambiont ocean, i. 123 

BahrAm (Varanea) =planel Mars, iii. 118 

BahramAni=Brahman, iii. 225 

Bahrlyah = crew, vi. 17G 

BahrwAn (Br, N. for Bihrun?), iv. 274 

Bakhl Bakbl = bravol braval ii. 53: iii 244 

Bakhkharan'i=he incensed me, vii. 305 

Bakhshish naturalized as Anglo-RgypUan, ii. 271 

(such as to inako a bath-man's mouth water), vii. 224 

Bakk=bug, iii. 107 
BakkAt = greengrocer, vi, 83 
BaklAniah = almond pastry, ii. 204 

BaUbil pi. of bulbul (uiglitingalc) and of balbalah (grioi), iv 196 

Balah = green dale, ii. 207 

Balclriclcs (Ar. I-JamAU), iv. 117 

BaUd = simpleton, i, 15 

BallAn= body-servant, i. 286 

BallAnah= tire-woman, 1. ih 

Baltiyah = Labrus Niloticus (flsii), vii. 26 

Biin=myrobolan, vi, 37; vii, 54 

Bandt=daughters, proldgAes, vi. 197 

Bandt al-Na'ash=tlie Great Bear, ii. 234 ; ill. 9 

Bandaged eyes (before beheading), iii. z6(5 

Banda of Bandits, ii. 324 

BandukAniyah (quarter of Cairo), v lOo 

Bani=Nibanj=Nepenthe, i. 63 

Banner (bound to a spear sign of inveslitnre), iii. 87 ; v. 299 
Banni (Bunni) = Cyprinus Bynni, vi, 336 
Banquets (royal), iii, 330 

(daintily deviced), iii. 342 

Bank AbbAs (their colours black), v. 3 

al-Asfar (people of the yellow faces), ii. X sg 

IsrAil, iii, 393 

KahlAu, V. 166 ' ' 

NabhAn, v. 167 

ShaybAn (tribe), iii. 349 

Tamim (tribe), v. 322 

Umayyah (their colours white), v. 3 

'Uzzah (tribe famous for love passion), it, 198 ; iv. 36 

BanYAn = Ficus Indica, v, 418 
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Baradiyah=wide-mouthed jug. i. 33 

Baras = white leprosy, iv. 243 ; vi, 183 

Barge (Ar. Barijah), iv. 365 

Barid=cold (vain, foolish, insipid), i. 196; ii. 233 

Barid=Post, vi. 126 

Bdrijah (pi. bawdrij)=Jarm, barge, iv. 3G5 
Barley, food for horses, i. 319 
Barmahdt (seventh Coptic month), iv. 183 
Barmarkis (history of the family), viii. 124 
Barmecides (Ar. Bardmikah). i. 173 
Barmudah (eighth Coptic month), iv. 184 
Barr al-Manakhah in al-Madinah, ii. 42 
Bar!5h=matting, i. 344 

Barsh (Bars) commonest form of Bhang, iii. 159 
Bartaut=BerthoId, vii. go 
Barzakh=bar, partition, Hades, ii. 217 

Basaltic statues in Hauranic ruins give rise to the idea of men transformed intc 
black stones, 1, 136 

Basharah (al-)=gi£t of good tidings, guerdon, i. 27 
Bdshik (small sparrow-hawk), ii. 285 
Basil=the Indian Tulsi, i, 17 

Basil of the bridges=Ocymum basilicum, pennyroyal, i. 83 
Basraalah= pronouncing the formula Bismillah, iv. iCo; vii. 83 

(commonly pronounced Bismillah), iv. 167 

Bastardy (a sore offence amongst Moslems), vi. 268 
Bastinado of women, i. 168 
Batdyikh (Ratiilikh)= water melons, v. 117 
Batanah = lining, vi, 113 

Batdrikah (half ecclesiastic half military term) vi. 401 ; vii. 52, 56 
Batdrikli=roo, spawn, vii. 213 
Bath (first, after sickness), iii. 52 

(coming out of, shows that consnramation has taken place), iii. 339 

(and privy, favourite haunts of the Jinns), v. 54 

(may it be a blessing to thee), vi. 348 

(setting it a-working, turning on the water, hot and cold), vii. 222 

Bathers pay on leaving the Hammdm, ii. 223 
Bathsheba and Uriah (congeners of), v. 43 
Bdtini= gnostic; a reprobate, i. 333; v. 129 
Batiyah=jar, flagon, vii. 53 
Batrak (Batrik) = patriarch, i. 410 
Batrik (Bilrik) =patricius, ib. 

Batshat al-Kuhrd = the great disaster (battle of Badr), v. 253 

Battal (A1-), Story of, viii, 6g 

BattSsh al-Akran=l]e who assaults his peers, v. 255 

Battle-pieces, v. 261 

Bawd (admirably portrayed), iii. 381 

Bawwdb= door-keeper, v. gg 

Bawwdk=trumpeter (a discreditable character), vi. 341 
Bayaz = Silurus Bajad (cat-fish), vi. 301 
Bayaz= whiteness (lustre, honour), vii. 29 
Bayaz al-Sultdni = the best kind of gypsum, i. 248 
Baydah (Al-) = pawn in chess, iv. 193 
Bayt (Al-) = the house (for cage), iv. 219 
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Uayt al-MulcacUlas = Jerusalem, ii. 35 

lluyl Slia’r== house of hair ; Bayl Shi'r=a couplet, vii. 13 

BayzaUin = testicles, i. 37S 

BAz (vulg, for Tabl.) =l£ottledrum, vi. 177 

Bazar (locked at night), viii. 13 

Bazar of Damascus famous in the Micklle Ages, i. 220 
Bilzi (Pers. 15 uz) = F, poregrinalor, hawk, falcon, ii. 3G0 
Be 1 and It is (the creative word), iv. ipi, 234 
Bead thrown into a cup (signal of delivery), vi. no 
Beau-eating in Egypt, iii. 281 
Beard (long, and short wilH), iii. 33 

(forked, characteristic of a Persian), iii. 103 

(combed by the flnger.s in the Wuzu) iv. 132, 1C2 

Beast-stories (oldest matter in The Nights), ii. 337 

Beauties of nature provoke hunger in Oriuntals, ii. 238 

Beckoning (ISastoru fashion the reverse of ours), v. 23 

Before the face of Allah = for the love of God, i. 125 

Beheading or sacking of a faithless wife unlawful but cuuuived at, i. 167 

Belle fourchotto (greatly rosiiected), vii. 287 

Belle passion in the East, i. 385 

Belt (Ar. Kamar), vi. 307 

"Boa" of an Arab, shop as opposed to " but,” Iii. 218 

Benches (in olden Europo more usual than chairs), iv. 3C7 

Borhers from the Upper Nile (the " P.-uhlics " of Egypt), v. yu 

Betrothed (for " inlendod to bo married with regal ooremony "), viii. 52 

Bettor largesse than the mace, vi. 314 

Bhang (its kinds and uses), ii. 27 

(properties of Lho drug), iJ, 315 

(preparation of), iii, 139 

(drugging with =stabannuj) ib. 107 

Bida'ah=iinnovation, iv. 123 
Bior (the bulging=hadb<t), iii. rSg 

Bi-fardayn = " with two singles ” (for v/ilh two baslcets), vl. 31Z 
Uikti’a (=low-land), ii. 13 

( = convents, pilgrimages to), iv. 86 

BiUd al-l''ilfil = home of pepper (Malabai'), iv 378 

Bilad al-Riim (applied to Franco), vii. 70 

Bildd al-Suddn = Land of the Blacks (our Soudan), ii. 300 

Bilal (first Mu'ezzin), ii. 199, 330 

•' Bilking " (popular form of), vii. 218 

Bilkis and her throno, ii. i ; vi. 237 

Bi ’ 1 -Saldmah=in safety (to avert the evil eye), 1. 266 

Bint ’arus= daughter of the bridegroom (Ichnenmou), ii. 3C9 

Bint Shnmukh (Pr. N.)=Daughter of Pride, iv 325 

Bir (Al-) al-M;u’ulallai = the Ruined 'Well, vi. 131 

Bird (created by Jesus), iv, 1O4 

seen by Abu Bakr in the cave, iv. 187 

Bird-girls, vi. 187 

Birds (sing only in the pairing season), iv. 356 

denote neighbourhood of a village, iii. 64 

(huge ones discovered on the African coast), iv. 337 

(left to watch over wives), v. 46 

(pretended understanding of their language), v. 81 
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Biids (songs and cries of), iv. 17 1 

Birkat=pool of standing water, iii. 683 ; iv, 396 

Birkat al-Habash= Abyssinian pond, i. 268 

Birtli-stool (Ar. Kursi al-WilSdah), i. 401 

Bishr (al-Hafi=Barefoot), ii. 103; vii. loi 

Bisat (A 1 -) wa ’l-masnad= carpet and cushion, vi. 212 

Bisniillah=iii the name of God, i. 37; iv. 160 

(said before taking action), i. 73 

(civil form of dismissal), i. 85 

(=fall to), i, 243 

(=enter in Allah's name), vi. 350 

(parodied), ii. 122 

(Bi 'Smi 'llah=in the name of God, etc.), ii, ,102 

Bismillah N 4 mi=Now please go to sleep, vi. 327 

Biting the finger ends (not nails), sign of confusion, etc., i 3G2 

Black (colour of the Abbaside Banner), ii. 187; v. 3 

Blackamoors preferred by debauched women, i. 5 

Black-mail (paid to the Badawin of Ramlah). iii. 202 

Blast (of the last trumpet), iv. 257 

Blaze (Ar, Ghurrah, j.v,), ii. 340 

Blessings at the head of letters, v. 330 

Blind (The, notorious for Insolence), i. 304 

Blinding a common practice in the East, now done, i, 99 

Blue and yellow turbands prescribed to Christians and Jews, i, 71 

Blue-eyed (frequently=fierca-eyed), iii. 311 

Blue-eyes=blind with cataract or staring, glittering, hungry, v, 358 
Boasting of one's tribe, ii. 304 
Boccaccio quoted, i. 10, et seg. 

Body-guard (consists of two divisions), iii. 188 

Boils and pimples supposed to he caused by broken hair-roots, i, 234 

Books (black as her), viii, i 

Books (of the Judgment-day), vii. 29 

Bostfin (female Pr. N.) = flower-garden, iii. I24 

Bost 4 ni=gardener, family name from original occupation, i, 245 

Bow, a cowardly weapon, v. 320 

Box (Ar. 'Ulbali), vi. 227 , 

Boycotting (Oriental forms of), vii, 36 
Breaking wind loudly (for fear), ii 340 
Brasier (Kfinun, Minkal), iv. 222 
Brass (Ar. NuhSs asfar), v. i 
Braying of the Ass, ii. 340 
Bread and salt (bond of), vi. 171 

Bread and salt (to be taken now " cum grano sails "), iii. 319 
Breast broadening with delight, i. 4.) 

straitened, the converse of the previous, i. 109 

Breast-bone (Tardib), iv. 93 
Breath (healing by the), iii, 442 

(of crocodiles, serpents, etc.), iv. 370 

Breeze (rude but efficacious refrigerator), iii. 309 
Breslau Edition quoted, i. 13 cf scq. 

Brethren (for kinsfolk), vii, 107 

(of trust and brethren of society friends and actpiaintancos), vii. 153 

Bridal couch (attitudinising thereon), iv. 41 
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Bi'ido of the Iloai'ds, v. 23, 343 : viii. 30 
Bride's throne, i, 198 

Bridle (not to be committed to atiolltcr), vi. gt 

Brother (has a wide signification amongst Moslems), v, 149 

(of Folly =.a very fool), ii. 173 

(of Purity), ii. 371 

(of Ignorance = Ignoramus), it. 383 

("of the Persians ”), iii. 141 

Brotherhood (forms of making), ii. 373 

(sworn in Allah Almighty), iv. la 

of Futurity s= lookers out for a bolter world, ii. 97 

Brow (like the letter Nun), ill. 3C3 
Dndikalt (Bntakab)= crucible, vi. 167 
Budur (Badoura) = full moons, iii, 15 ; iii. 355 
Buffalo s=baiuf A I’eau (?), vii. 251 
Bnhayrah = lank, cistern, vl. 188 
Buka'ah^Ceelesyria, ii. 13 

Buka'at al-dam = placc of blood (whore it stagnates), iii. 194 

Bukhaytralitllc good hick, i, 371 

Bukhti (dromedary), ii. 78, 292 

Bukjahoi bundle, v, 133 

BulAd (Pors, PuiAd) = steel, v. 30 

Bulak Edition quoted, i. 10, ti seq. 

Bulbul (departed with Tommy Moor, Englished by "Nightingale "), iv, i 5 

Bull (followers preoeclhig), ii, 3 

Bull (of the Earth =Gilw-i-Zamin), Iv. 270 

Bullur (BiUaur)= crystal, etc., ii. 414 

Bfim = owl (Introduced to rhymo with Knyyum=atlio Eternal), vii. 22 
Bun = kind of cake, vii, 243 
Burokhardt quoted, i. 61, ct saj. 

(fable anont his death), iii. 203 

Burdah = mantle or plaid of striped slull, v. 293 

(poem of the), iii. 238 

BurkA=nosebag, i, .375 ; v, 29, 102 

Burning (a foretaste of Hell-fire), vii. 230 

Bursting of the gall-bladder ■= our breaking of the heart, ii, 214 

Burying a rival, i. 379 

Buttons (Ar, Azrdr), ii, 21a 

Buzah=beer, i. 67 

Bystanders forcing on a sale, vii. 44 


Ca,bbala= S piritual Sciences, ii. 33 
Ceesarea, i. 398, 403 

" of Arraonia,” ii, 169 

Cairene (vulgarism), v, 18a 

(chaff), iii, 333 

(slang), iv. zoo 

(jargon), viii, 7 

■ (savoir faire), viii, g 

(bonhomie), viii. 26 

(knows his fellow Cairene), viii. 33 

Cakenes held exceedingly debauched, i. 275 
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Cairo, Misr. 

(nothing without the Nile), i. 272 

Caititf=Captivus, ii. 13 
Calamity (t.s., to the enemy), viii. 31 
Calcutta Edition quoted, i. 13, et seq. 

Caliphate (defective title to), iv. 78 
Caliphs ’Abd al-'Aziz, ii. 67 

’Abd al-Malilt, i, 398 ; ii. 68 ; iii. 98, 137 

Abu Bakr, ii. 68, 97 

Ali, ii. iz ; iii. g8 

Amin (Al-), i. 170: iv. 57; in 

Hakim (A 1 -), bi-Ainri 'llah, iii. 407 

Harun al-Rashid, vi. 311 ; vii. 98 

Hishim bin 'Abd al-Malik, ii. 72 ; v. 302 

Maamun (A 1 -), i. 170 ; iii. 232 

Mahdi (A 1 -), v. 332 

Mansur (Al-), ii. 43. Go, 109 

Mu’dwiyah, ii, 62, 63 ; iii. 99 

Musta'in (A 1 -) bi 'lldh, vii. 312 

Mustansir (A 1 -) bi 'lldh, i 292 

Mu'tasim (A 1 -) bi 'llah, ii. 303 ; vii. 300 

Mutawakkil (A 1 -) 'ali 'lldh, iii. 402 : vii. 299 

Mu'tazid (A 1 -), vii. 297 

Mu'tazz (A 1 -), vii. 309 

'Omar, ii. 60, 61, 63, O4, 63 ; iv. 66 

'Othmdn, ii. 64 

Sulaymdn bin 'Abd al-Malik, ii. 08 ; v. 297 

Ta'i (A 1 -) li 'lldh, ii. 27O ; iii. 87 

Walid (A 1 -), ii. 08 , 294; v. 304 

Wdsik (A 1 -), ii. 303 

Calligraphy, iii. 314 

Camel (how slaiJghtered), i. 320 ; iii. 220 
Camel-load =300 lbs., for long journeys 250 lbs., i. 369 

(-men do not accept drafts on futurity), i. 391 

(-colts roasted whole), iv. 93 

(feeding on and vindictiveness), iv. 95 

(Bactrian), iv. 313 

(seen in a dream is an omen of death ; why ?), v. 9 

Camels (breeds of), ii. 292, 333 
(names), ib. 333 

(haltered ; nose-ring used for dromedaries), iv, 34 2 

(Mehari, Mehriyah) , iii. 62 

(red the best kind), vii, 37 

Camphor (simile for a fair face), ii. 399 

(primitive way of extracting it), iv. 361 

Camphor-apricot, v. iSr 

Cannibal tribes in Central Africa, i. 371 

Cannibals and Cannibalism, iv. 376 

Canton (city of), vi, 119 

Capo bianco, coda verde, ii!, 164 

Carat (=Kirdt), ill. 26 

( = 5^ ^ dinar or miskal, something under sd.), iv. 226 

Caravan (each one has to keep his place in a), ii, 85 
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Carelessness of the Story-teller, vii. 86 
Carmel =Karam- El (God’s vineyard), vi. 351 

Carnellon stone bit with peaids = lips bit with teeth in sign of anger, ii, 399 

Carpet (let him come to the King's = before the King as referee), vii, 185 

Carpet-room = throne-room, vii. 195 

Carpet-beds, i. 271 

Carob (Cassia fistularis), ii. 139 

bean, emblem of constancy, ii. 208 

Carrier-pigeons, ii, 144 

Cat (puss, etc.), ii. 370 

Cat-fish (Ar. Baydz) vi. 301 

Cash (for ” home " of the maiden wine) viii. 36 

Cask in Auerbach’s Keller, vi. 283 

Ceruse (Ar. Isfiddj), v. 40 

Cervantes and Arab romance, ii, 291 

Ceylon (Ar. Sarandib), iv. 403, 418 

Chaff, i. 34a ; ii. 249: vi. 298, 303, 324, 338 

or banter allowed even to modest women, i. 246 

Chameleon (Father of Coolness), ii. 386 
Champing, sign of good brooding, i. 318 
Change (sudden, of disposition), vi, 360 

Character-sketch (making amends for abuse of women), viii, 23 
Chasto forbearance towards a woman frequently causes love, v 382 
Chawdshiyah= Chamberlains, vi. 113 

Cheating (not only venial but laudable under circumstances), vi. 364 

Checlcraato (Pers. Ar.) = tho King is dead, vi. 364 

Cheese a styptic, ii, 231 

Chess and chessmen, ii. 8 ; iv. 194 

Chess anecdote, i. 122 

Chewing a document that none may see it after, i. 363 
Child of the nurse, etc. = delicately reared, iii. 162 
Children (carried astraddle upon hip or shoulder), i. 283 

(one of its=a native of), viii. 8 

China (kingdom), iii. 295 
China-ware displayed on shelves, i. 375 
Chinese shadows, iii. 312 

Chin-veil donned (showing intention to act like a man), vi. 253 
Cider (Ar. Shardb al-luffdh), iii. 256 
Circumcision (how practised), iv, 1O3 

(female), iv, 228 

Citadel (contains the Palace), vii, 177 

Cities (two-mosqued, for large and consequently vicious ones), iv. 33 
City of Brass (Copper), iii. 295 ; v. i 
Claimant of blood-revenge, iii. 232 

and Defendant, ih. 271 

Claims of Virginity, i, 173 

Clairvoyance of perfect affection, viii. 24 

Clapping hands preliminary to a wrestling-bout, i. 411 

Clapping of hands to summon servants, i. 163 ; ii, 393 

Clerical error of Mac, Edition, ii. 17 

Clever young ladles dangerous in the East, i. 14 

Climate (water and air), i, 332 
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Clitoris (Ar. Zambiir) and its excision, iv 22S 
Cloak (Ar. Abaali), vi, 199 
Clogs = Kubkab, ii. 316 

Closet (the forbidden and the bird-girls), vi. 187 
Cloth of frieze and cloth of gold, iii. 266 
'■ Cloth " (not " board ” for playing chess), vii 27S 
Clothes (tattered, sign of grief), iii. 278 
Clothing and decency, vii. 253 

Clout (hung over the door of a bath shows that women are bathing), vii. 223 
Cocoa-nut (Ar. Jauz al-Hindi), iv. 39.^ 

Coffee (see Kahwah), ii. 158 

(first mention of), iv. 125 ; vlii. 82 

(anachronism), vii. 10 

(mention of probably due to the scribe), vii. 2r4 

(its mention shows a comparatively late date), vii. 318 

Cohen (Kdhin) = diviner priest, esp. Jewish, ii. lao 
Cold-of-Countenance=a fool, ii. 235 
Cold speech =: a .silly or abusive tirade, ib. 

Colocasia (Ar. Kallakas), v. 346 
Coloquintida (Ar. Hanzal), iii. 432 
Colossochelys = colossal tortoise, iv 373 
Colours (of the Caliphs), v, 3 
(names of), v. 27 

Combat, reminding of that of Rustam and Sohrdb, v. 287 

" Come to my arms my slight acquaintance," vii, 2.(8 

Commander of the Faithful (title introduced by Omar), v 153 

Commune (Ar. Jamd'ah), iv, 159 

Comorin (derivation of the name), iv 395 

" Compelleth ” in the sense of " bnrdeneth," vi, 73 

Compliment (model of a courtly one), vi. 315 

Composed of seed by all men shod=snperfetalion of iniquity, vi, 174 

Comrades of the Cave, ii. 351 

Conciseness (verging on obscurity), vii. 242 

Confession after concealment, a characteristic of the servile class, i 49 

on the criminal's part required by Moslem law, i. 252 

Confusion (of metaphors characteristic of The Nights), i 79 

(of religious mythologies by way of " chaff," vi. 303 

(universai in the undeveioped mind of men), vii. 135 

Conjugal affection (striking picture of), vi. 34 
Conjunctiva in Africans seldom white, v. 377 
Connection (tribal, seven degi'ees of), v. 318 
Constipation (La) rend rigoureux, iii. 29 
Consul (Shdh-bandar), iii. 158 
(Kunsul), ib. 209 

Contemplation of street-scenery, oner of the pleasures of the I-Iarem, i. 295 
Continuation in dignities requested by office-holders from a new ruler, ii. 93 
Contrast (artful between squalor and gorgeousness), vii. 242 
Contrition for romancing, vi. 222 

Converts, theoretically respected and practically despised, v. 243 
Copa d'agua, apology for a splendid banquet, v. 362 
Coptic convents, i, 407 
visitations to, still customary, ii. 14 
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Copulation (praying before or after), ii. 63 

Coquclrios (requiring as much inventiveness as a cotillon), viii 35 

Coral (name of a slave-girl), ii. 4 

Corpse pollutes the toucher, i, 272 

Cousin (term of familiarity =oui‘ " coz ”), i. 367 

(first, affronts an Arab if she marries any save him -without his leave), v 58 

(has a prior right to marry a cousin), vii. 293 

Covered (The, chapter of the Koi'nn), iv. 1G8 
Cow (chapter ii. of the Koran), iv, 164 
Cowardice equally divided, ii. 393 

(proverb anent), vii. G5 

(of the Fellah, how to be mended), vii. 87 

Cowrie (shells, etc,, for small change), iii. 202 

Craft (many names for, connected with Arabic), vii. 212 

Creases in the stomach insisted upon, v. 327 

Created for a mighty matter {i.e. for worship and to prepare for futurity), v. 8 
Creation (is it and its Empire not His ?), iv. 2ig 

(from nothing), vii. 154 

Crenelles = Sharfirlf, iii. 283 

Crepitus venlris and ethnology, iv. 97 

Crescent of the brealefast-fote, vii. 31G 

Croscent-lilto =5 emaciated, vii, 34 

Crew (Ar. Eahriyah, Nawdtiyah), vi. 17G 

Criss-cross row, iii. 24 

Crocodiles (breath of), Iv. 370 

Cross-bows, v, 2G2 

Crow (an ill-omened l)ird), v. 81 

Crow-claw and oamel-lioof, iii. 334 

Cruelty (The mystery of, explained only by a law without law-giver), vii 117 

(of the "fair sex " in Egypt), viii, 42 

Cubit (the HAshimi = i8 inches), iv. 315 

Cura (set them on the cattlo=show a miser money, etc.), viii. 17 

Curtain (screening a reverend woman from the sight of mon-invalids), vii. 405 

Cutting (alluding to the scymilar), ii. 129 

(bones before flesh= " sharp as a razor "), iii. 40G 

(off the right hand, Koranic punishment for theft), i, 254 

(of the navel string preliminary to naming the h.abo), i. 212 

the rope = breaking bounds, i. 322 

Cynocephalus (kills men and rapes -women), vi. 128 


DABBtfs=mace, v, 15.3 
DSdat=nnrse (Pers.), Vi. 336 
PAhish (Al-) = the Amazed, v, zj 
Ddirah=cii-cle, inclosure, vii. 348 

(for a basin surrounded by hills), vii. 376 

Dajldh (Dijlah)=Tigris (I-Iob. Ilid-delcel), vi, 301 
Dajjdl (Al-) = Moslem Anti-Clirist, iv. 35 
Dakhil-ak sunder thy protection, i. 56 
Dakidn£is=Decianu3, ii, 142 
Dakkah=settle, v. 309; vi, 239 
Halak = foot-rasp, iii. 36S 
Dalhamah (Romance of), ii. 333 
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Dalil=guide ; f. Dalilah = )H/sguicliiig woman, bawd, ii. 221 
Damascus women famed for sanguinary jealousy, i. 271 
Damon and Pythias, iv. C7 

Damsel of the tribe = daughter of the chief, v 293 

Danaf {Al-) = distressing sickness, iii. 201 

Dandan (N.P,) = tooth, i. 404 

Dandan (a monstrous fish), vii 250 

Dani wa Gharib^ friend and foe, iv. ii 

Damk=sixth of drachma or dirham, ii. 103 ; iv. 74 

Dar al-Na'im = Dwelling of Delight, vi. 332 

Dara’ (dira') = habergeon, coat of ring-mail, etc , ii. 332 

Darabukka = tom-tom, i 2SG 

Darakah = target, iv 350 

Darb al-,\hmar = Red Street (in Cairo), viii. 8 

Darb al-Asfar = the Street called Yellov', iii. 218 

Darbar = public audience, i. 2G 

Darf 5 l=dolphin, vii. 403 

Darr al-Kail = divinely he spoke who said, iii. 149 

Darrij = Let them slide, iii. 337 

Da3tur = lcavo, permission, i. 61 

Datura Stramonium (the insane herb), iv. 376 

Daud = David, ii. 181 

Daughter of my unole = my wife, i. 64 

"Daughters of God " (the three), v. 186 

(of Sa'adah = zebras), ii. 290 

(of the bier = Ursa majoi), ii. 234 ; iii. 9 

Daulat (Pr. N.) = fortune, empire, kingdom, vi. 132 
Daurak = narrow-mouthed jug, i. 33 
David (makes coats of mail), ii. 181 ; v. 28 
Dawa' = medicine (for a depilatory), vii. 228 
Dawsit = wooden ink-case with reecl-pens, vii. 196 
Dawn-breeze, ii. 81 

Day of Doom (mutual retaliation), ii, 350 

(length of), iii. S3 

(when wealth availeth not, etc.), vii. 96 

■ (ye shall be saved Irom its misery), vii. 374 

Daylam (A 1 -), soldiers of =. warlike as the Daylainites, vi. 237 

Daylamites, i. 414 

Dayyus=pimp, wittol, vii. 358 

Dead (buried at once), iv. 143 

Death (from love), iv. 94 

(every soul shall taste of it), iv. 123 

(of a good Moslem), iv. 124 

(manners of, symbolised by colours), v. 136 

(simply and pathetically sketched), viii. 44 

"Death in a crowd as good as a ieasl” (Persian proverb), ii. 3C3 

Death-prayer (usually a two-bow prayer), iv. 408 

Debts (of dead parents sacred to the children), vii. 370 

Deeds of prowess not exaggerated, li. 12 

Deity of the East despotic, iii, 240 

Delicacy of the female skin, vii. 379 

"Delight of the Intelligent" (fancy title of a book), iv. 417 
VOL. VIII. 
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Demesne (Ar. Himii), vi. 372 
Democracy of despotism, vii. 170 

Deposits are not lost with Hini = I-Ie disappoiiitoth not, etc., vi. 120 

Despite his nose — against his will, i. 23 

De.spoti,sm (tempered by assassination), v. 115 

Destiny blindeth human sight, i. 62 

Destructiveness of slaves, i. 378 

Devil (was sick, etc,), ii. 161 

(.stoned at Mina), iv. 157, 166 

(allowed to go about the world and seduce mankind), vii. 159 

Devotees (address Allah as a lover would his beloved), iv. 214 

Devotees (white woollen raiment of), vi. 6 

Dhimi=ithe Trenchant (sword of Antar), v. 17G 

Diamond fits cutting of very ancient date), vii. 383 

Diamonds (occurvLug in alluvial lands), iv. 301J 

Diaphoresis (a sign of the ahaloment of a disease), vii. aig 

Dihliz = passage, v. 25 

Di'ibil al-Khuzil’i (poet), iv. 88 

Dijiah (Tigri.s), liiver and Valley of I’eacc, vi. 208 

Diindglis. brain, mcningx (for head), v. 372 

Dimyat (vulg. Duinlyat) =Damiella, iv. 127 

Din (A 1 -) al-a’raj = the perverted Daith, vii. 92 

Diuiir = gQld-piece, Daric, Miskdl, 1 . 29 

(description of one), vii. 355 

Dinghy, (Kdrih), ili. 288 
Dirds = thrashing sled, ii. 12 
Dirham=silver-picce, i. 30 
Dirhain-waighl — 48 grains avoir., ii. 209 
Dirhams (50,000 about £ 1 , 250 ), v. 303 

(thousand = /(375), vii. idij 

Dispoaitiau (sudden change of), vi. 360 
Dissection (practised on simiads), iv. 173 
Dist (Dast)= large copper cauldron, vi. 327 
Diversion of an Eastern Potentate, vi. 321 
Divining rod (dowsing rod), ill. lyS 
Divorce (triple), iii. 7G 

Diwdn (fanciful origin of the word), vii. 182 
Diwdn al-Barid = Po.st-ofIice, vi. 12G 
Diydr-i-Bakr — maid-land, iv. 33 

Do not to others what thou wouldcst not they do unto thee, v. 40 
“Dog" and "hog" popular terms of abuse, i. 173 
Doggerel (royal), iv. 22 

(phenomenal), iv. 236 

(sad), iv. 244 

(not worse than usual), vi. 372, 374 

Dogs (clothed in hot-damp countries), iii. 379 
(in Eastern cities), v. 394 

Dondiima (rejoicings for the pregnancy of a Sultana), vi, no 
Donkey-boy, like our “post-boy," of any age, v. 355 
Donning woman's attire in token of defeat, v. 381 
Doomsday (horrors of, come upon a man), ii. 130 
Door (behind it the door-keeper's seal), iv. 129 
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Door-hinges, ii. 113 

Door-keepers (in Egypt mostly Berbers), v. 99 
Doors (usually shut with a wooden bolt), ii. 417 

(pulled up=raised from the lower hinge-pins), vi 136 

Double entendre, iii. 2: ; vi. 304, 396 
Dove and turtle-dove female, i. 349 
Down (of the cheek), ii. 137 
Drama (in Turkey and Persia), viii. 150 
Dramatic scene (told with charming naivete), viii. 8 
Draught of air (Zug) feared by Orientals, i. 336 
Drawbridges in Coptic convents, i. 414 
Dream (Speaker in a), iii. 401 
Dreams (true at later night), iii. 44 
(lovers meet in), iv. 15 

(play an important part in the romances of chivalry), vi. 267 

Dress (scarlet, of a King in anger), iii. 197 
Drinking at dawn, ii. 247 

their death-agony = suffering similar pain, iii. 95 

(before or after dinner), v. 329 

(in the. dark disliked), i. 318 

first to .show the absence of poison, i. 8t, 253 

bouts (attended in bright dresses), v. 86 

Dromedary (see Camel). 

(guided by a nose-ring), ii, 342 

"Drop" unknown to the Eastern gallows, i. 239 
Drop (black, of the heart), hi. 365 
Drowning (a martyr's death), vii. 230 
"Drugging" not a Baclawi sentiment, ii. 26 

Drugs (is this an art of ?), v. 342 

Drunk with the excess of his beauty, iii. 1O2 ; v 356 

Drunken habits of Central African races, vi, 142 

Drunken son (excused by mother, rebuked by father), vii. 22 

Dubarah (Dubara) =Dubroriiik, Ragusa, U. 118 

Due demanded leads to imprisonment for arrears, vi, 320 

Dukhan =smoke (meaning tobacco for tlie Chibouk), vii. 210 

DuUhul = going in to the bride, iii, 158 

Dulab = water- wheel ; buttery ; cupboard ; vii, 365 

Dung (used as fuel, etc.), ii. 51 

Dunya (Pr. N.)= world, ii. 234 ; iii. gg; viii. 25 

Dunyazacl= world free {?), i. 13 

Darbar of idols, vii, 384 

Durka'ah = lower part of the floor (opposed to LiwSn), hi. 197 
Durrah (vulg. for Zarrah, g.v.) 

Dust-storm in tropical lands, i, 102 
Dnw4mah=whirlpool, vii. i6g 


" Early to bed," etc, (modern version of the same), vi. 8 
East and West (confounded by a beauty-dazed monk), vii 15 
Easterns sleep with covered heads, iii. 123 
Eatables (their exchange must be equal), iv. 158 
Eating (together makes friends), ii. 296 
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{g'ives riffliLs of RiioHlhliqi), iii 

(supursLiLiouK buliof in its powur), iii 335 

(how it shoLiW 1)0 iloiio), iv. ir)o 

Eating and dmildiig (boforii thinking of tlu; lovoi-), vi. .103 

Eudguh (si'f Idgah), ii. loa 

Effendi (Tnvkinh title onr csunirn), iii. 170 

Eginhaidt (holonguil to the clerical pn>fcs.siun), vii 58 

KK3'l)t (derivation of the name), vii. 3.(.7 

Egj'ptian ( = firclii-) polisonnorie, iii. 30 

iigyptian vnlgarisin, iii. 231 

charncton.'itic, ih. 37.1 

Elephant (derivation of the word), ii. d 

Elephant-faced, Vetala, v. 235 

Elephant's roll = sw.aj'ing and gracefitl gait. 1 eoo 

Elephants frightening hor.ses, v. 2(10 

Elevation (nothing .strange in .sadden), viil. 50 

Eli-l'euinun I’olypheinus, vi. iiiO 

Elliptical uxpre.ssion, v, nj2 

Elliptical stylo of the ICastorn .story-teller, vii. 232 
Emancipation (the greater panlon for sin.s or lioly death), ii. 60 
Embracing (like the I^Atn en\brac('ll\ tlio AUf), iii. 35K 
Emerald (while?), iii. 28.^ 

(inace-hcad of), iv. <103 

(-rods in lattice window.s), v. 2<) 

Emirs (of the wild Afal).s)-=" I'hylarch.s," vii. 3.82 

Emma (liidos her lover under her cloak), vii. Hij 

Empire (endnreth with iufirlelity but not with tyranny), iv 142 

Enemy (his offered hand to he kissed or cut tiff), ii. 43 

“ Enfanta lerribloa " in Eastern guise, v. 119 

Entcriainmonta (names of), vi. 378 

Envying another’s wealth_\vrong.s him, iv. 415 

Ephesus (The Seven Sleepers of), ii. 351 

Epislasis without pro.stasis, vii. 307 

Ernest (Duke of Jiavavia, Romance of), viii. 138 

Erotic specialists ainoug the Ancients, vtii. 182 

Eunuch best go-hotween, i. 2C0 

employed as porter, i. 317 

different kinds of, L 122 

(driving the people out of a iady’.s way), iii. 2 |R 

(avoid allusion to their misfortune), iv. 13 

Eunuch-in- Chief a most tmi»rtnnl Jack-in-Ofiioo, i. 261 
Euphemisms, i. 28, ci seq, 

Euphemy (announcing death), iii. 1S7 

(thou shall die), ib, 215 

— : — (all is -well), ib. 259 

(the far one is a Nazarono), ib. 33a 

Euphulslic speech, vi. 73 ; vii 122 
Euthanasia and anesthetics, vii. 166 
Evacuation (and constipation), iii 29 
Eve (Ar. HawwA), iv, 99 
EvE (befalling thee is from thyself), v. 31 
Exaggeration part of humour, i. n 
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Exaggeralion charactei'istic of The Nights, iii. 3R5 ; iv. 253 

Expiation of oaths, ii 87 

Eye (darkening from wine or passion), iii. 12 

(orbits slit up and down the face of a hideous Jinn), iii. 22 

(man of the = pupil), iii. 70 

(white = blind), iii. 103 

(the evil), on children, 16. 165 

(babes of the), ih. 361 

(likened to the letter Sad, the brow to Nun), iv. 2 

(for helper), iv. 27 

(Thoi! shall be in mine = I will keep thee as though thou wert the apple of 

my eye), vi, 244 

■' Eye of the needle " (for wicket), vii. 379 
Ejebrows joined a great beauty in Arabia, i. 209 
Eyes (of me = my dears), i. 150 
— - (hot = full of tears), ii. 3 

(becoming wldte = bUnd), ii. 179 

(bandaged before beheadin.g), iii. 2C>6 

(blue one.s), iii 311 

(one-eyed men), ib. 313 

(plucking or tearing out of, a Persian practice), vi. 143 

(" sunk " into the head for our ” starting" from it), v. 237 

(Babyioman = bewitcliing), vii. 14 

(no male has ever filled mine=none hath pleased me), vii, 290 


Fables proper (oldest part of the Nights), ii. 337 

Face-veil = '' nose-bag," i. 76 

Faces (on the Day of Judgment), iii. 364 

Fadaises of a blue stocking, ii. 58 

Faghfur (Mosl. title for the Emjieror of China), vi. 120 

Fa-inimd ’alaylia wa-immii biha= whether (luck go) against it or (luck go) 
with it, vi. 307 

Paintings and trance.s (common in romances of chivalry), vi. 271 
Fairer to-day than fair of yesterday = ever increas-ing in beauty, iii, no 
Fajirah = harlot (often mere abuse without special meaning), vi. 2Q3 
Fakih = divine, vi. in 

Fakir = religious mendicant generally, i. 87; iv. 7 

(The, and his jar of butter ; congeners of the tale), vii, 119 

Fakru (A1-) faUhri= poverty is my pride (saying of Mohammed), iv, 218 
Fal = onien, iv. 97 

Falak (clearing) = breaking forth of light from darjmess, ii. 248 
Falastin, degraded to " Philister,” v. 299 
Falcon {see Hawk, Bazi) 

Falcon (binding the quarry), i. 47 

Falling on the back (a fair fall in wrestling), i. 412 

(with laughter) , iii. 80 

Fals ahmar = a red cent, i. 296 

Familiarity between the groat and paupers, i. 357 

of girls with black slave-boys, i. 373 

Family (euphemistically for wife), iv. 413 

Far off one (The, shall die), iii, 215 

Farais (pi. of farisah) = shoulder-muscles, vi. 10 
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J'’ai\'iiz = orders expressly given in the Koran, i 155 
Farajiyah=a long-sloeved robe, i. iqj, 

FarAnil: (Al-) = lettcr-ciin'iui-, vi. 12C 
Faranj (A 1 -) — Kurnpoan, i. 273 

Farishah, noun of unity of F!ir;isli=bulter(ly-mnth, vi. 93 

Fnrd Kalmah = a single word (vnlgarisin) vi. 337 

Farid -= miiijue : union-pearl, viii. 51 

Fariki, adjective of Mayy.if.irikin, v. 203 

Faiikin [or Mayyalarikui (city in Diyarbakr), v. 21 

Fiiris;^ rider, knight, vi. 100 

Faiiih Akrab (vulgarism for ilkayril))= a young scoi-pion, iii. 173 
Farkh Samak-fiali-chick (lor young iish), vi. 300 
Famish, a man of general utility, lenl-julcher, etc., v. 206 
Fara — Fursia, iii. <132 
rarsakh=paras.aiig, iii. 3.(0 

=thrBe English miles, ii. 18 

Far.salali = parcel, vi. jta 
Farz = obligatory prayer, v, 103 

(mentioned after Suivuat liecauso jinglmg with Ai'k), vii, 56 

FiiB=cily of Fez, v, 131 

Fa‘i.s = bezol of a ring, gom cut on cabochoii, coiilcuiinl for contenu, i. 132 ; ii. ^ 
Fast (and its break), iv. 155 
(when fovbitldcu), iv. 215 

Faswdu Salli al-Suby.iii (I’r. N )---I')nng of children, vii. ye 
Fat and Thin (dispute between), iii. 3O.S 
Fata = a youth ; gciicrnu.s man. etc., i. 62 
Fatalism and Vredoslination, vii. 12.) 

Fate (written in the Sutures of tho skull), vi. 3.S3 
(anti ITce-will), vii, 157 

Fath (A 1 -), bin Klnikan (boon comitanioii of Al-Mutawakkil), vii 312 

Father of BUterness- tho Devil, v. 311I 

Fatiliah (the opening ch.'iptor of the Koran), iii. id.| 

(po.sition of the hands in reciting it), iv. .(,3 

(recited seven times for gvealur solemnity), iv 139 

(repeated to confirm 1111 agreement), v. 123 

(quoted), vi. 7.( 

(pronouned to make an agreement binding), vii. 211 

Fdtimah (Fr. N.)=tho Weaiier, v. 38 

(daughter of Mohamineil), vi. 396 

Fatimite (Caliphs, their ctduur.s greun), v. 3 

Fatin= tempter, seducer, ii. 306 

Falir= Creator, (cli.aiiter of the Koran), vi. 150 

Falls = carrion, corps oreve, v. 375 

Fatura.t = light food for early breakfast, viii. tt 

Fausta and Crispus, v, 42 

Favours foresnadowing downfall, i. 45 

(not lawful until sanctified by love), vi. 373 

Fawn (for a graceful youth), vii. 61 

Faylasuf=philnsoplier, iv, 186 

Faylasiifiyah = pbilosopheross, v. 341 

FaylCilali = slumbering after sunset, ii. 79 

Fayydz (Al-) = the overflowing (with benefits), v. 297 

Fa2l=grace, exceeding goodness, vi. 12 
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Fealty of the Steep, iv. 243 
Fearing for the lover first, vi. 46 
Fee delicately offered, v. 357 

Feet (lack the European development of sebaceous glands), vi. 200 

(coldness of), a symptom of impotence, vii. 50 

Fellah=peasant, husbandman, vii. 120 
Fellah chaff, vii. 225 

Female depravity going hand in hand with perversity of taste, i. 67 
Female (Amazon) I.slaud, vi. 217 
Feminine mind prone to exaggeration, vi. 184 
friend does not hesitate to prescribe fibs, vi. 195 

persistency of purpose (confirmed by ■' consolations of religion "), vi. 253 

Festival (Ar. td), vi. 293 

Fi al-Khawafik = among the flags, etc., iv. 28 

Fi al-Kamar = in the mooniihine (perhaps allusion to the Comorin Islands), vi. 38 

Fiat fi/justitia mat Coclum, i. 232 

l''ida= ransom, self-sacrifice, vi. 194 

Fidaan=in9tea 1 of, vi. 194 

Fig and sycamore, vii. C 

Fights easily provoked at Funerals or wedding processions, v. 3S3 

Ftkh = theology, vi 111 

Fillet = the Greek ''Stephana," vi. 357 

Fillets hung on trees to denote an honoured tomb, v. 294 

Fine feathers make fine birds, vi. 349 

Fingdn (for Finjan) = (coffee-) cup, vi, 348 

Finger in mouth (si,gn of grief), ii. 197 

(run round the inside of a vessel), vi. 348 

Finger-tips (making marks in the ground), vi. 228 
Fingers (names of), vii. 232 

Fingers and toes (separated to wash between them), iv. 152 

Finj an = egg-shell cup for coffee, vii. 330 

Firdsah=phy.siognomy, vii. 59 

Firdaus = Paradise, vii. 282 

Firdausi, the Persian Homer, quoted, ii. 307 

Fire (and sickness cannot cohabit), ii. 284 

(worshippers slandered), iii. 106 

(ol Hell, but not shame), iv. g8 

(bandied without injury, a common conjuring trick), iv. 22Q 

(there is no blower of = utter desolation), iv. 356 

(forbidden as punishment), iv. 366 

(none might warm himself at their), v. 1C6 

=HeU (home of suicides), vii. 106 

Fire-arms mentioned, v. 2fiz 

Fire-sticks (Zand, Zandah), iv. 20 

Firman =Wazirial order, iii. rSy 

First at the feast and last at the fray, ii. 306 

First personal pronoun placed first for respect, i. 217 

Fi sabili ’llahi = on Allah's path (martyrdom), iii. 362 

Fish (begins to stink at the head), ii. 69 

(-island), iv. 347 

(the ass-headed), iv. 373 

- — - {great = Hut, common=Sanidk), iv. 408 
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Fish (chaiiRficl into apes, true I'ollah "chalf"), vi. 258 

(of I’arailihO, prnmisinf! accnplaiice ofprayei-), vi. 311 

Fi.shiif = sqaeuzn of the tomb, iv. 73 

Fisherman (Arab oontrasusl with iinglish), iv. 10 

Fist (puttiuR into iist'—puttiiiH one's self at araother's mercy), ii. 176 

Filnah = revolt, seduction, mischief, beautiful girl, aphrodisiac perfume, i, 201, 

397 

Fibs of religions ontluiaia.sni, ii, 35 
Flatterers (the worst of foes), i. 33R 

Flattery (more telling because proceeding from the heart), vi. 25S 

Flea (still an Fgyptian plague), v. 114 

Flirtation impnssililu in the Fast, v. 37s 

I'lnor (sitting upon tlie, .sign of deepest dejection), vi. loi 

Flowers of apoecli, i. 408 

Flying for delight, ii, 252 

Food-tray of Snlayman, iv. 417 

Folk fellow llieir King's faitli, ii, 59 

X’ollowing one'.s face = al random, i. 320 

Food (partaken gives riglits of protection), iii. 3.;i 

(siiperslitinibs belief in its power), ih. 335 

Foot (sniallnesa of, sign of iilood) iii. 15 
(prehensile powers of the liaslern), v. 373 

"Forbid nut yourselves the good things whicli Allah hath allowed you,'' iv, 169 

"Forcible eatetli fuelile," vii. 250 

Foro-avm (for proficiency), vii, 3(15 

Formality (a .sign cif good lirecdingh vii. ,|2 

Formication (accompanying a paralytic stroke), iv. 202 

Formula of praise pruneiuiced to avert the evil oyo, iii. 12 

Fortalico of Fruits (Ar. Hisn al-FaUihah), v. cy.f 

Fortune makes kneol her camel by some other one— encamps with a favourite, 

ii. 3C3 

"Forty days "=our "honeymoon," vi. 20,] 

Foster-brother (clearer than kitli and kin), iii. 43 
Fountain-bowl (ornamented with mosaic, etc.), ii. 203 
Fourlcon (expressed by seven and seven, or five and five plus four), vi, 226 
Fox (Ar. Abii Hosayn, Salab), v. 120 
(cunning man), ii. 354 

and Jackal (confounded by the Arabic dialects), viii. 112 

Frail (Ar, I^arsalah) vi. 312 

Frame (crescent-like by reason of its leaniie,ss), vii. 34 

Freedom (granted to a slave for the .sake of reward from Allah), vii, 31a 

Freeing slave.s for the benefit of the souls of the departed, ii 430 

Free-will (and the IvorSn), iii. 387 

Friday night— our Thursday night, i, 247 

Friday service described, i. 289 

Indencl (feminine, does not he.sitate to prcscrilio a fib), vi. 195 
Friends (weeping when they meet after long parting), iii. 154 

(" damned ill-natured ones"), iii, 259 

Frolics of high-born ladies, 1 303 

Front-teeth wide apart (a beauty amongst the ICgyptiaus, not the Arabs), vi. 29S 
Fruit of two kinds, v. 181 
Fruits (fresh and dry), iv, 2G1 
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Fulan (fiilano in Span, and rort,)=a certain person, ii. 411 ; iii, 390 

Fulk = boat, iv. 400 

Full, Fill = Arabian jessamine, vii. 9 

Fumigations to cite Jinnis, etc., vi. 147; vii. 109 

" Fun " = practical jokes of the largest, i. 204 

“Fundamentals (Usui) remembered " = the business is not forgotten, i 341 

Funduk = Fondacn, vi. 333 

Funerals (meritorious to accompany), i. 370 

Furat = Euphrates (derivation of the name), vh. 98 

Furaydun, sff Afriduii, i. 402 

Furkan = Koran, Hi. 215 

Fustat = 01d Cairo, v. 4 

Futah= napkin, waistcloth, vi. 129 

Futur = breakfa5t, i 270; vii. 367 

Fuzayl bin 'lyaz (Sufi ascetic), vii. lor 


GAi-ACTorHAGi (use milk always in the soured form), v. no; vi. 144 
Gall-bladder and liver allusions, i. 202 
Galland, Antoine (memoir of), viii. 87 ci scqq. 

“ Gallery “ (speaking to the), vi. 280 

Garden (in the Prophet's tomb at Al-Medinah), v, 2S9 

(the Perfumed of the Chcykh Nufzaoui), viii. lur. 

Gardeners touchy on the point of mated visitors, i. 348 
Gardens (with rivers flowing undornoalh, Koranic phrase), iv. 301 
Gate (of war opened), vii. 91 
Gates (two to port towns), iii. 06 
(of Heaven are open), vii. 289 

(shut during Friday devotions from fear of “ Sicilian Vespers ''), vii 322 

Gaw-i-Zanrin=the Bull of the Earth, iv. 270 
Gazelles' blood red (dark red dye), viii. ii 
Gems and their mines, iv. 359 
Genealogy (Arab, begins with Adrian), iv. O3 

Generosity (an Arab's ideal because the reverse of his nature), i. 361 

(peculiar style of), vi. 109 

Geography in its bearings on morality, iii. 28 
Geomantic process, iii. 55 

German Translations of The Nights, viii. 102 ct seqq. 

Ghabah = thicket, i. 40G ; iii. 1C8 

Ghadir = a place where water sinks, low land, i. 215 

Ghadr=chealing, vi. 3C4 

Ghaliyah (Al-) = older English Algallia, vi. 3G7 

Ghalyun = galleon, vii. 212 

Ghamz=winking, signing with the eyes, i, 2C9 

Ghandur = a gallant, v. 373 

(kharam (Pr. N.) —eagerness, desire, love-longing, li, 392 

Gharamah = avanie, vi. 302 

Gharjb= foreigner, i, 87 

Ghashim = '' Johnny Raw," ii. 222 

Ghashiyah = elui, scabbard ; sleeved cloak, iii. 233 

Ghatrafdn (Pr. N.)=proud, petulant, iv. 305 
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Ghavit = Scii'idah, q.v., iv. 175 

Ghawdsi = sinf;inR-giriM, i. 107 

Ghayliilah = .sluiiibenng in the nioniinff, ii, 79 

Ghayiir=jeaIous (applies to Time), vi. 223 

Ghaza — A.i‘tcniisia (a closet' t shrub), i. 350; iii. 9; v. I02; vii. 107 

Ghaziilah =g;nzulle (a s'lave-gifl’s name), vii. 278 

Ghazanfar ibii Kanilchil — Lieu son of (!), iv. 307 

Ghayli (Al-) sssecrct purpose, future, vii. 374 

Ghazbaii (N.l',)=asr angry, violent man, ii 28 

Gh.'izj -fighter for tlie faith, ii. 13K ; vi j'jH 

Ghazl al-baiirlt (girls' .spinning) — vermicelli, i, 77 

Ghazwah — raid, foray, razzia, ii. Iih 

GUtlman — WuUliut, the beautiful youths ol I’aracHse, i. 194 

(counterpart of the lioni'is), iv. 31 

Ghimd (Gliamatl) = scabbard, iv. 117 
Ghost (phantom ^Tayl), iii. 38 
Gh(il = op:re, cannibal, iv, 37^ 

Ghtilnh-- ogress, i. 50 

Ghitltiiniyah — girl dressed like a boy to act cnp-bcarer, viii. 37 
G]itill = iron collar, vii. 391 

Ghitls (whose bellies nente may fill hut Allah), vii. 225 
Gliurttb al-Bayn-r raven of parting, iii. 178: vi. 17 
Ghurah=>galleon (grab), vii. 5C1 

Ghurhah (A 1 -) Kurbah- •" Travel is Travail," vii 320 

Gui'rab = li!aze on a liorse's forehead, ii. 3.10 ; viii 37 

Ghusl siconipletu ablution, iv. 153 

Ghnsl al-Sihliah = \vashing of lieallh, iii. 52 

Ghn.ssah --calamity which choke.s, wralli, ii. 50 

GhutiLh = thickly grown lowlaiul, i. lofi 

" Gift (horn me to,” etc. I leave it to yon, sir "), vi. Ro 

(is lor him who is present), vii. 293 

Girafle, exceedingly timid, v, 23.1, 

unfit for riding, v, aGr 

Girding the Sovereign (found in the hiornglyplis), vi. I14 
Girl (of nine plus five — in her prime), iv. i.|7 
Give a man luck and throw liiin into the sea, iii. 120 
Glance compared with a Yaniani sword, ii. 30 
Gloom = black hair of youth, vi. 65 

Glooms gathering and full moons dawning, for hands and eyes, vi. 37 

Gnostic absurdities, viii. 172 

Goad (of the donkey-boy), ii. 339 

Gocliva (an Arabic Lady — of the wrong sort), vii. 324 

Gold (makes bold), i. 313 

(different names of. retjuired by Araljic rhetoric), iii. 221 

(when he looked at it, hhs life .seemed a light thing to him), vi. 30 

(Liquid— Vino d'Oro), vui. 38 

Gold-pieces (stuck on the cheeks of singing-girls, etc.), vii. 12 
Gong (Ari Mudawwarah), iii. 257 

Good news, Inshallah = is all right with thee ? vii. 292 
Gospel of Infancy, ii, 127 
Gossamer (names for), in. 6 
Gourd (Ar. Hanzal), vii. 236 
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Grammatical double entendres, vii. 334 
Grandfather's name given familiarly, i. 342 

Grapes (bunch of, weighing twenty pounds, no exaggeration), vi 142 

Grave (levelling slave and sovereign), iii. 103 

" Greatness belongeth to God alone " (used elliptically), v, 192 

Green (colour of the Fatimite Caliphs), v. 3 

Green garb (distinguishing mark of Al-Khisr), vii. 3S2 

Greetings before the world, iv, 3 

Grim joke (showing el.ation of .spirits), vi. no 

Grimm’s “ Household Talcs,” quoted, v. 137 

Groom (falling in love with), vii. 76 

Ground (really kissed), vi. 47 

Ground-floor usually let for shops, i. 294 

Guadalajaia='VVady al-Kbara (of thing), vii. 91 

" Guebre” introduced by Lord Ilyron, vi. 1O7 

Guest-rite, v. 31S 

Guest (must be fed before his errand is asked), vi. 105 
Gull-fairs, vi. 2.15 


HvdAb {Haba) = motes, iii 371 

I-Iabasli = Abyssinia and something more, iv. 337 

Habb = grain of the heart, i. 230 

I-Iabb al 'abb (a woman's oniamont), v. 396 

Habbdiiiyall=grain-,sellei'.s' quarter, i. 247 

Habba-zi I = good thus 1 iv. ig 

Habib, euphemism for lover, i. 203 

Habibi wa tabibi = my love and loach, vii. 3C0 

Habitations (names given to them by the Arabs), vi. 376 

Habl = cord; cause, vi. 254 

Habzalam (I’r. N. = soed of tyranny ; " Absalom? "), ill. 192 

Hacks = surmise, vi. Sij 

Hadbfi (the bulging bier), iii, i8g 

HSdi (A 1 -) Caliph, iv. 57 

Hadtd = iron, 11 , 209 

Hadis = tradition of the r.rophet, iii, 325 ; iv. ijd 
Hadis = saying of the Apostle, toflition, iv. 150 

Hafiz (f. Halizah) = i. Traditionist ; 2. One who can recite the Koran by rote ; 

V, 104 

Hdfiz quoted, vi. 272 

Hafsah (Caliph Omar’s daughier and wife of Mohammed), ii. 06 
Hafsites (Dynasty in Mauritania), f/t. 

Hail (within sight of the Equator), vi. 122 

Hair (should be allowed all to grow or bo shaven ofl), i, 284 

Hair-dyes (all vegetable matter), i. 301 

(Mohammed on), iii. 312 

Hair-strings (of black silk), iii. gi 
(significance of), iii. 93 

Hajali = a needful thing (for something, someivbat), vi. 134 
Hajar-ooinage, v. 293 

Hajar Jahannam=heU-stone, lava, basalt, iv, 321 
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Jhijili “Hrnom, duunbcrliiin, ii. njS ; iii. 20 
Ihijin (liill ciiiiu'l), ii. 21)2 
Ilajj l’ilj.;i'ini;iK(', iv, 157 
ll.ijj (or Hitji, not Iliijji), iii. 

Ilajj iil-Ali|i:u' anil Ilajj al-A.sj’ar, ii. 70 

Ilajjiij (/VI-) liiii Yiusill, Ciovcnior of Al-IIijitz anti Al-Irtllc, iii 133; v 295 

najjtim — liai'lK'r-.stu'HdOii, ciipjK'r, Weudar, iii. 235 

Ilukim- rulur, nut to bit coiilmmilit.l with Hakim, tloclor, ulc., v. 230 

Ilii'khu (A 1 -) lii-tuiui 'ball {Caliph), iii. 407 

- — (not to Ik.' coufoniiitud with the hkitiniiU:), iv. 50 

Halil; (A 1 -) -the Tnilh (Allah), iv. 232 

Ilalik- rij'lit (llakki niino), vii. G6 

Ilalah Alt'ppo, i. 2f»i 

Il.ilabi Khalalii tlio Aloppiao is a fellow fine, iv. 31 
Italiiwat .sweetmeat, iii, iHh ; v. 39(1 

Ilalawat al-.Sttlamah sweetmeat for the retuvuinf' of a friend, vii. 57 

Ualfali-KrasK (I'oa), i. 34.1 

Ilalili fresh milk, v. no 

llaluiiah -the mild, ('mitlo (fern.), vii. 327 

IlaliitK by the hiiiv a veminiscenre of " mtvvriiige by capture,” vi lyS 
nallalint,', Anf'lo-Indian term for the Moslem rite of killing animals for food, 

V 2H 

Ilalnmma -bring! v. 31,') 

Ilahiminu- drew near (iilur.), vii. 123 

Ilahvfi Mweetnu'al.s, i. 370; ii. m 

llama Ifni (town in i’ersian hlesopolainia), vii 2H1 

HflmaU (soul nf a murdered mtiu in form of a binl sprung from his head), iii, 77 
HamAUs-lialdricks, iv. 117 
Hanidmi=vvaod-liigunn, iv. 17 

(al-Ayk)s- culver of the copse, iv. 17 

Hamathi -tfighlciwn, ii. 79 

Ilamid (fern. Ifamidah) --prai.sownrthy, satisfactory, vii. 153 
Ilammtll al-Ifataln - one wlio carries fuel, v. 239 
Ilamindm (going to Ihe, convalescence), i. 2GG 

(hired for privtUe parties), iv. 30 

Ilammfim-ljatli (a hixnry as well as a ncce.ssily), ii. 246 

Ilamzah (uncle of the iVnphet), vi. 321 

I-IanabSt=" hanap,” vi. 350 

llanbal, see Ahmad bin Jlanbal, ii. 104 

Hand (left, how used), iii. 232 

(white, symbol nf genoro.sity ; black, of iiiggavdue.sa), ib. 304 

(his for her), ib. 391 

(cut ofl'in penalty for theft), vi. 314 

(cut off for striking a father), vii, 22 

Handfuls (the two), iv. iGi 

Handkerchief of dismissal, viii, 45 

Hands (behind the hack, posture of aubmission), ill. 7 

(stained in stripes like ring-rows of a chain armour), ii. 396 

(how held in reciting the b'dtihah), iv, 45 

(bitten in repentance), iv, 14G 

(their feel guides the physician), iv. 1:73 

Hamea=!pleasant to thee 1 after drinking, i. 333 
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Hdiiifah, s-V Abii Hanifah, ii. 107 

Haiiut = tavern, booth, etc., iv. loi 

Hanzal = gourd, iii. 432 1 23^1 

Harami = one who lives on unlawful gains, vii. 220 

Harbak = javelin, V 245 

Hard of heart and soft of sides, i. 332 

Harf= letter, syllable, ii. 200 

Harim-Harem, used for the inmates, i 152 

(double entendre = Harem and Honour), iii. 222 

( = wife), ih. 248 

(hot-bed of Sapphism and Tribadism), iv. 349 

Hariri (Al-) = the silk-man (poet), iv. 116 

(lines quoted from), viti. 42 

Harisah, a favourite dish, 1. T21 

Harjah = (a man of) any place, iii. 440 

Hark, you shall see, vii, 95 

Harrak (.ship - Carrack ?), iii. 253 

Harrakat = carracks (also used for cockboat), vi. 122 

Il.irun al-Rashid (described by Al-Siyuti), vi. 31 1 

(as a poet), vii, g8 

(said to have prayed every day a hundred bows), vii, 397 

(and Charlemagne), viii. 123 

Harut and Man'it (sorcerer angels), iii. 6 

Har\valah=pas gymnastique, ii. 343 

IJasd (Al-)=plain of pebbles, west of Damascus, i. 215 

Hasab = quantity opposed to Nasab=l)irth, iii. 291 

Hasab wa nasab=inherited degree and acquired dignity, iii. 291 ; vi 68 

Hasan al-Basri (theologian), ii. 67 

Hasan bin Sahl (Wazir of Al-Maamnn), iii. 247 

Hasantaya I-Ia5an=bene detto, Uenedetto 1 i. 231 

Hasliimi = descendant of Hdsliim (Mohammed’s great-grandfather), vii 105 

cubit = iS inches, iv. 315 

vein, i. 345 

Hashish (intoxicant prepared of hemp), i. 207; ii. 313 
(orgie in London), ii. 313 

(said to him = his mind, under its influence, suggested to him), vi. 30& 

Hashshashuu = assassins, ii. 315 

Hasib Karim al-Din (Pr. N.), iv. 246 

Hasid = an envier, iii. 258 

Hasll, Hasilah = cell, vi. 333, 334 

Hassun (diminutive of Hasan), vi, 237 

Haste ye to .sali'ation, part of the Az.in, i. 206 

Hatif= mysterious voice, i, 131 

Hatim=hroken wall (at Mecenh), vi. 10 

Hatim (Pr. N,)— black crow, vi. 135 

Hatim al-Asamm (the Deaf), ii. 107 

Hatim of Tayy (proverbial for liberality), iii. 219 

Hattin (battle of), vii. 100 

Haudaj (Hind. Howda) = camel-litter for women, vi, 3S1 
Hank ! Hauk l = hee haw I i, 203 
“ Haunted "=inhabited by Jinns, iv. 131 
Haurani towns (weird aspect of), v. 19 
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Il.nirani towns (thoir survival accounted /or by some protracted drought), v, 31 

Ilaw/i al-Uzri = platonic love, it. 198 

IIawar = intcn,sity of black and white in the eyes, iii, 20 

Ildwi -juggler playing tricks with snakes, ii. 3G7 ; vii. 135 

Hiiwiyali (name of a hell), vii, 77 

Hawk, ii. 2R5, 360 

Ilawsva = live, iv. gg 

Hayat al-Nufns= bife of Souls, iii. 68 

llayhdt, onomatapoetio for lover, i, 70 

Haykal = temple, chapel, iv. \iyj 

T-Iazdr— (the bird of) a thousand (songs), iv. i6 

Haziir Afstiiieh (tales from the), vii. 112; viii, 67, 83 

liazir and Jiiidi - townsman and nonuid, iii. 22 

Ilazraiuaut (Ilazarniavctli), iii. 2/|i; iv. g6 

nazrat = our mediteval " proxcntia vo.stra," vi. 31)9 

Ilazza-hu-he made it (tlve javelin) quiver, v. 245 

“ He " for " she " out of delicacy, ii. 80 

Head (must always be kept covered), iii. Co 

Head in tlio poke-into tlie noose, i. 165 

I load-kerchief (deshaliillu), ii, 220 

Headsman delaying exccutum, ii, 2617 

" Hearer " not " reader " addressed, vii. 49 

Heart (black drop in the), iii. 3G5 

(from one full of wratlissin sjuto of liitu.self), iv. 33 

Heart-ache (for stomacli-aclie— mal an canir), v. 104 

Heaven (Ar. Na'ini), iii. 2G-1 

Heavens (names of the seven), vi. 2G4 

Hell (Sa'ir), iii, 2G4 

(cold as well ns hoi) , iii, 367 

Hells (names of the seven and their intended inltalritnats!), vi. 2C4 
Hemistichs divided, ii. 3KG 
Henna-flower (its spermatic odour), vi. 40 
Herb (the insane), iv, 37G 

Heroes and heroines of love-tales are lionnes fourcheltes, vi. 87 

Heroine of Eastern romance oats well, ii. 388 

Heroism of a donlttful character, vi. 183 

He.sperides (apples of the, probably golden nuggets), vii. 8 

Hibtl = cords, garters, ii. 133 

Hih41 = ropes, iii. 312 

High-bosomed damsel a favourite with Arab tale-tellers, i. 78 

Hijaz (A1-) = Moslem Holy Land, ii. 200 

Hijl =partridge, ii. 3G0 

"Him” for "her," ii, 302 

Himi=guarded side, demesne, vi. 256, 372 

Himalayan brothers, ii, in, 157 

Hind (A1-) al-Aksfl = Outer Hind or India, vii. igo 

Hind bint Asmi and the poet Jarir, v. 295 

Hindi =lndian Moslem opposed to Hindu, iii. 415 

Hindiba = endive, iv. 17S 

Hinges (of ancient doors), ii. 26G 

Hippopotamus, iv, 373 

Hirah (Christian city in Mesopotamia), iv. 85 
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HirakI (monastery of), iv. gg 
“His” for “her,” vi. 206 

Hisham bin Abd al-Malik (Caliph), ii -jz, v 303 

Hisham ibn Orwah (Iraditionist), iv. 46 

Hisn al-Fal:ihah = Fortalice of Fruits, v. 274 

Hiss = (sensual) perception, vi. 89 

Hizam=girdle, vi. 310; vili. 33 

Hizb = section of the Koran, iv. 170 

Hobbling a camel (how clone), v. 316 

Hog, popular term of abuse, i. 173 

Holiness supposed to act as talisman, ii 148 

Honayn (scene of one of Mohammed's battles), iv 33 

Honey (of bees as distinguished from cane honey), iv 24S 

(simile for the delights of the world), vii. 142 

"Honeymoon" (lasts a week), iv. 29 

Honour amongst thieves, ii, Or 

Hoof (of the wild ass), iii. 22 

Horoscopes, etc., i, 195 

Horripilation = goose flesh, ii 229 

Horse (names of), ii. 297 

Horse-stealing honourable, ih 

Horseplay freciuently ending in bastinado, i. 300 

Horses, (not taught to leap), t, 409 

(Arab breeds), iv. 197 

Hosh=mean courts at Cairo, iv. 126 
Hospitals hated, i. 392 

Hest (enters first as safeguard against guetapons), ii. 427 
Hour (of Judgment), iv. 18G 
Houris, iii. 20 

House (haunted = inhabited by Jinns), iv 131 

(the Holy of Allah = Ka'abah), vii. 249 

House of Peace = Baghdad, 1 . 128 

“House of Sadness," vi. 220 

House-breaking (four modes of), v. 153 

Houses of Lamentation in Moslem burial-grounds, i 6S 

Hou.sewife (looks to the main chance), vi. 296 

Hubb al-Watan = palriatism, ii. 84 

Hubkah= doubling of a woman’s waislcloth, v 373 

Hubub (Pr. N ) = awaking; blowing hard, vi. 35G 

Hud (prophet = Heber?), iii. 241 

Hudhud = hoopoe, ii. 351 

Hudud al-Haram = bounds of the Holy Places, iv 107 
Hullah=dress, v 373 
Hulwan al-miftdh = denier it Dien, vii. 281 
Humbly (expressed by “standing on their heads ”), vii, 15 
Humility of the lo\'e-lorn Princess artfully contrasted with her previous furiosity, 
vi. 50 

Humming not a favourite practice with Moslems, i, 287 
Humours (of Hippocrates), iv. 171 
Hump-back (graphically described), vii. 31 
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Hunchback looked npiin with fcav and aversion, i. 237 
IIiiiiKor (biinis), ii. .|() 

IIiiiiKi'y juilHus, "haiiniiij; jiidKos,” ii. ijS 
Hiir, pl. = tI(HU'is, iii, -in 

Hiir al-Ayu- wiLh eyes of lively while and black. 1 . 

Hurfili.^’ tinder, ill. 

Ilurr -gentleman, 1. 2^3 

“I’rco, noble, UKlepeiulenl, opp, to 'Abd- servile, li. 270 

Huriy Ls from Hell, i, 243 

(ill a newly niarriod couple imlecenl). iii. 3513 

Huriif al-mntabbaki'U the llaltenod sounds, iii. 340 
nut=- great fish, iv. .|oH 

Iluwaynfi {.\ 1 -) -now drawing near now moving away, vii, 31S 
Hydropathic Lreatine.nt of womnls hold dangerous, iv, 15 | 
Hymeniial blood ruseniblus that of pigeon-poull, 1 . 373 
Hypocrite (Ar, Minnilik), iv. if>r 
Hysterical Arab teinperainent, i. 377 ; ii. g. 82 


IiiAziyaii .sect, v, 322 

Iblis (diaboliw) r.- lle.spaiver, 1. ii ; ill. n ; vii, gfia 

(t'.lun'nbim dnirished by Allah), iv. 2()(j 

(enrsed and oxpelUul), iv. 200 

Ilin Abliiis (Comiianioii), iv. idii 
Ibn AbiU'in al-.Aiulaliisi (poet), iii. 08 
Ihn Abl Anta, U, ton 

Jbn al-Kinnls son of Ihu chase (for Persian Kiirnas^Tpimp, c.ncknlrl ?), vi, 30S 
Inn al-’Ukilb (Pr. N.) -Son of the ICagle, vi. 

Ibn Haiiulfin (transtnilier of poetry and history), vii, 2137 

Ibn Ilar'un-.-Hon of adultery, almse not necessarily rellectiiig on tlu parent, i. 213 

Ibn’lrs - weasel, vii, iHn 

Ibn Mnljam (murderer of llic Caliplt Ali), iii. (313 

Ibn Sin-.i ^Avicenna, ii. ado 

Iljvalniii ilin Adhain, ii. 103 

Ibraliim inn al-Mahdi (I’reUmiler lo the (’.aliphale), iii. 227 
Ibrahim ;d-Mausili. iii. 232 

lln-at -needle graver and 'iliral • wnriiing, a favonrile jingle, i, qj 

Ibrlk-ewer, and Tidit - .iiasin, used for washing Ihe hands, i, 222; v. 341 

Ibrisam =rawsilli, lloss, vi. 136 

Ichnaumoii (mongoose), ii. gCsij 

Ichthyological marvels, iv. 373 

’id=festivals (the two of Al-f.sldni), vi. 293 

id al-K.'dtir=tho CTi'cat Festival, i. 23 

idan = festivals (the two of .Vi-Islam), vi. 293 

IddiUi^m.onths of a woman's enforeed celiliacy afier divorce, iii. 76 

(of widowhood), v. 162; vi i. .41 

idgdh (place of prayer), ii, 102 

Ifrit divided into two races like mankind, i. 10 

Ifntali = she-Ifril, i. 31 

Ihdak=encompassiiig, as tlie white onelo.ses the lilack of tlie eye, i. 43 
Ihtilivj-nAmah=Bonk of palpilallons, vi. 184 
Ihtizii2 = slialting with delight, i, s.|. 
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I'itikdf {Al-)=retreat, iv 156 

Ijtila= displaying of the bride on her wedding night, v. 3S9 

Ikalah (A1-) = cancelling, "resUiation," iv. 158 

IkhI Ikh! (cry to a camel to make it kneel down), ii. 4s 

Ikhlas (Al-) = Chapter of Unity, iii, 87 

Ikhtiyan al-Kliutan=Khaitan (?), viii. 9 

Ikhwdn al-Safa= Brethren of Purity, ii. 371 

Iklil=diadem, now obsolete, i. 249 

Iklim = the seven climates of Ptolemy, i. 2r4 

Iksah=plait, etc., v, 345 

Iksir (Al-) = dry drug (from i^jpov), iv. 261; vi. 1C8, 171 
Ikydn=living gold, vii. 9, 12 
Ilah=God, iv. 150 

IlSh al-Arsh=the God of the Empyrean, ii 329 
Iliad and Pentaur's Epic, vi. 146 
111 is thy abiding place, ii 360 

Ill-treatment (a plea for a lawful demand to be sold), vi, 211 
Urn al-Kdf=K-science for Alchemy, iv 254 
Ilm al-Iluhani = Spiritualism, i. 281 
Images of living beings forbidden, iii. 417 

(=statues), iv. 176 

Imdm=leader, antistea, ii. 103 

(the Seventh = Caliph al-Maamfin), ill. 234 

Imamah=>turband, iii. 224 

Imlik (great-grandson of Shem), v. iCg 

Improvising still common among the Badawin, i. 35 

Impudence (intended to be that of a captive I'rincosa), vii. 30 

Impurity (ceremonial different from dirtiness), iv 162 

Inadvertency of the tale-teller, vi. 293 

In'5sh=raising from the bier (a ''pick-me-up ’), iv 3.) 

Incest (lawful among ancient peoples), i. toa 

(repugnant to Moslem taste), ii. 73 

Inconsequence (of the Author of the Nights), iii. 270 

(characteristic of tlie Eastern Saga), iv. 399 

(of writer of The Niglits), v. ii.| 

Incuriousness of the Eastorn story-teller, v '^y/ 

Index finger (ShShid), ii 194 
Indian realm, vi. 122 
Indrajtil=whito magic, iv. 254 

Infidel should not be killed unless refusing to become a Moslem or a tributary, 
v. 265 

Infirmity (and infirm letters), iii. 358 

Inheritance, law of, settled by the Koran, 1 160 

Ink-case (descendant of the wooden palette with writing reeds), vi. 328 

'Innin=impotence, vii 50 

Innovation (Ar. Bida'ah), iv. 123 

Insane (treatment of the), iii. 42 

Inscriptions (on trays, plates, etc.), ill 350 

Inshdd=conjuring by Allah, i. lo 

= reciting, improvising, ii. 29 

Inshallah (Allah willing) ^D.V., iii. 398 ; vi. 238. 

Inshailah bukrah=j to-morrow D.V., ii, aiC 
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Insolence and licence of p,alace-{ju’Is, i, 264 
Insomnia (curious treatment of), iii. 344 
Insula (for peninsula), iv. 395 
Intellect of man stronger than a Jinni's, i. 40 
Intention (of prayer, Niyal), iv. 120, igr 

Intercession-doctrine disputed amongst Moslems, i. 365 ; iv. 192 

Internally ■wounded=sick at heart, i. 5 

Inverted speech (forms of), ii. 161 ; v. i6y ; vi. 328 

Inwd=jerldng the date-stone, i. 22 

Iraddh = Sultan’s order, iii. 187 

Irdk=level country beside river banks, il. 33 

(etc,, used always with the article), v. 193, 194 

(for Al-Irfik in verse), v. 222 

Iram (the many-columned), iii, 236 : viii. 27 
Irin=hearsG; Moses' ark, v. 398 
Irdabb, ses Ardabb, 

Irishman (the typical, in Arab garb), vi. 340 
Irk=root, also .sprig, twig, vii. 317 
Iron (conjures away friends), ii. 209 
Iron padlock (instead of the usual wooden holt), ii. 417 
Irony, iii. 75, 384 ; vi. 1S3, 314 
Isaak (Ishdk) of Mosul, iii, 242 ; vii. 3O4 
Isbdnir = Ctesiphon (J), v, 183 
Isengrim (wolf), ii. 3Q8 
Isfiddj 1= ceruse, v. 40 
Ishi=the first watch of the night, i. 161 
Ishdrahs signing, beckoning, v. 23; vi. 379 
Ishk 'uzri (in the sense of platonic love), v. 318 ; vii. 316 
Ishmael (place of his sacrifice), iii. 201 

Iskandar Zu ai-Karnayn = Alexander Matagroholised, iv, 203 ; viii. 
Iskandaviyah- city of Alexander, vii. 25 
Island for laud, vii. 50 

Ism al-A'azam=the Most Great Name of Allah, vi. 284 

Ismid = Ithmid, stibium (aye-powder), iii. 87 

Israfil (blows the last trumpet), iv. 237 

Istikbil= coming forth to greet, ii. i8z 

Istikh 4 rah= praying for direction by omens, etc^, Iv. 12 

Istinshdk= 5 nu£tog water through the nostrils, iv, 152 

Istitd'ah (=ahleness), vii. 157 

(= free-will), vii, i6q 

Ithmid (stibium antimone) = Sp. Altimod, ii. 7 
" I told you so " (even more common in East than West), iii. 194 
Italian Translations of The Nights, viii. 104 
Iztir = sheet worn as veil, 1. 150; iv. 390 


J (how it came to take the place of Y in the English Bible), i. 369 
Ja’afar contrasting strongly with his roaster, i. 94 
- — (mode of his death), iii. 280 

(his suspected heresy), viii. 128 

(river or rivulet), ih. 404 
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Ja'aiar bin Mus 5 al-Hddi (Caliph), iv. 57 
Jababirah= tyrants, giants, conquerors, v, 283: vii. 184, 382 
Jabal= mountain (for mountainous island), vii. 374 
Jabal al-Ramun=Adam's Peak, iv. 403 

Jabal al-SakU (Thakla) =mount of the woman bereft of children, iv. 6 
Jabal al-Tarik = Gibraltar, hi. 224 

Jabal Mukattam (sea-cliff upon which Cairo is built), iv. 326 
Jabal Nur, iv. 168 

Jabarsa, the city of Japhot, v. 241, 243 
Jabarti= Moslem Abyssinian, i. 341 

Jdbir Athardt al-Kiram = Repairer of the slips of the generous, v. 29S 

Jdbirbin Abdallah (disciple of Mohammed), iv, 168 

Jackal’s gall (used aphrodisiacally), viii. 112 

Jacob's daughters, hi 143 

Jadld=new (coin), copper, viii 12 

Jah=high station, dignity, vii. 243 

Jahabia pi. of Jahbaz=acute, intelligent, vll. 141 

Jahannam=Hell, iv, 253, 265 

Jah^kas=Pers, Cheharkas, four persons, i. 244 

JaUal = small bells for falcons, vii. 7 

Jalalah=saying " Jalla Jalalu-hu "=magmfied be His Majesty, iv. 170 

JaUlikah=Gallioian3, vii. 229 

Jaland, not Julned, v. 217 

Jallfib=slave dealer, hi. 119 

JalUbiyah=gaberdine, iv. 216 

Jami'ahscommunity, iv. 159 

Jamal (Gamal) = camel, ii. 333 

JSmi' = cathedral mosque, iv, 212 _ • 

JSmi'in=two cathedrals, iv. 33 

Jamil ibn Ma'amar (poet), ii. 6 ; v, 314 

Jamiz (Jummayz) = sycamore fig, in. 85 

Jamm=ocean, iv. 36 

Jammdr=palm-pith and cabbage, vii. 7 

Jandzah=bier with corpse, i, 370 

Jandzir for Zandjir = chains, vii. 369 

Jannat al-KhiiId=the Eternal Garden, vii, 282 

Jannat al-Na'im=The Garden of Delights, i.e. Heaven, i 90;' ii. 245 

Jdnshdh (Pr. N.) =King of Life, iv, 274 ; v. 2S1 

Japhet (At. Ydfis or Ydfat), v. 241 

■ his sword, v. 241 

Jar (ridden by witches), vi. 283 

Jarir (poet), iv. 107 

Jarm (Ar. Bdrijah), iv. 363 

Jarrah=jar, vi. 327 

Jars for cooling water, i. 347 

Jdsalik (Al-)=Ka 0 oAtK&s, Primate, ii. 127 

Jauharah (Pr. N.= Jewel), vi. 94 

Jauz al-Hindi= cocoa-nut, iv. 394 

Jauzd Gemini, viii, 36 

Jauzar Bubalus (Ariel), iv. 91 

Javelines, v. 168 

Jawdb-club, V. idv 
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Jawdmard for Jawaiimard = im giovane, a brave, v. 2i8 

Jawin (Pr. N.) Pers.=a youth, juvenis, iil. 32G 

JawarJ = slave-girls rhyming with datn'a j Sri = flowing tears, iv. 118 

Jawarnah {Jurnnh) = Zara, ii, 119 

JawSshiy ah = guards, vii. Ca 

JawSsls, pi. of JSsfis = spies (for secret police), vii. 94 
JS wish = apparitor, sergeant, royal messenger, i. 373 
Jazhat=Pemnsular, Arabia, i. 2; vi. 119 
Jazirah (Al-) = Mesopotamia, v. 298 
Jazirdt al-Khaliddt = Eternal Isles = Canaries, i. 130 
Jazirat ibn Omar (island and town on the Tigris), viii. 37 
Jesus (bird of), iv. 164 

(crucificcd in effigy), iv. 189 

(compared with Adam), iv, igo 

Jew (prefers dying on the floor, not in bed), iv. igg 

(never your equal, cither above or below you), vi. 304 

(marrying a Moslomah dc.serves no pity), vi. 407 

Jeweller (in Eastern tales generally a rascal), ii. 40G 
Jews (adepts in magic), ii. 132 
Jihdd = fighting for the Faith, ii. 2O3 
Jild=displaying the bride before the bridegroom, i. 160 
Jilbdb= habergeon, buff jacket, gown, v. 256: vii, 351 
Jink (A 1 -) effeminates, viii. 18 

Jinn = tho French gdnie, the Hindu Rakshasa or Yakshn, i. 9 

Jinnis (names of), iii. 13 

Job (a Syrian), iii. 338 

Joining prayers, ii. 395 

Jokhi= broad-cloth, ii, 13 » 

Jokh al-Sakl 4 t=rich brocade on broad-cloth, vi. 350 
Joseph of the Koran very different from him of Genesis, i. 11 

(and Potiphar's wife), v. 42 

Judad (for Judud), pi. of Jadid=iiew coin, vi. 273 
Jiidar (classical Arab name), v. 121 

(and his brethren, version of a Gotha MS.), v. lOa 

Judariyah (quarter 0/ Cairo), v. iCo 
Judgment (hour of), iv. 18G 
Judri= small-pox, i. 233- 
JufCm=eyebrows or eyelashes, ill. 373 
Juggling with heaven, vi 308 
Jugular vein (from — to — ^), hi, 216 
Jujube-sherbet, ii. 210 

Julndr=iPers. Gul-i-andr (pomegranate flower), vi. 37 
Jum'ah=a8sembly (Friday), v, 35, 100 
Jumblat (for Jdn-puldd, Life o’ Steel, Pr, N.), v. 30 
Jtmayd al-Baghdddi (Sufi ascetic), vii. loi 
Jun&n=madness, i, 9 

Jurdb mi’adat-hu (bag of bis belly = scrotum), ii. 131 
Justice (poetical, not done), hi. 157 

(poetical in the Nights), v. 161 

Ju2dm= (black) leprosy, iii. 178; iv. 242; vi. 1S3 


KVab al-AhbAr (of the Scribes, two of the name), iii. 238 
Ka'abah (Pilgrims clinging to its curtain), iii. 248 
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Ka'a 1 i=ground-floor hall, i. 78 

=fine house, mansion, i. 269 

(=messroom, barracks), v. 362 

Ka’ak al 'I'd=buns (cake?), v. 387 

Kaannahu huwa=as he (was) he, vi. 24 

Ka'b=heel, ankle, metaph. for fortune, v. 371 

Kabab (mutton or lamb grilled in small squares), v. 132 

Kabasa=he shampoo'd, vii. 281 

Kabbat = saucers, vi, 171 

Kadisiyah (Al-) city in Irak, iv, 242 

Kadus pi. Kawadis=pot of a water wheel, vii. 286 

Kaf, popularly = Caucasus, i. 66, 123 

Ka£f Shiirayk=a single "Bun," <?,»., vii. 243 

Kafir=Infidel, Giaur, ii. 187 

Kafr=village (in Egypt and Syria), viii. 26 

Kafs (verset of the three-and-twenty), iv. 170 

Kafur (Pr. N.) = Camphor, i. 371 

Kafrd= desert place, vii, 68 

Kahanah {Al-) = the craft of a Kdhin or soothsayer, i, 25 
Kahbah= whore, i. 65 

KahiI=whoso ayes are kohl'd by nature, iii. 124 
Kahilat al-Taraf= having the eyelids lined with kohl, i. 58 
Kdhirah = Clty of Mars (Cairo), iii. 383 
Kahkahah=horse-laughter, i, 323 
Kahli (fem.)=nature-kohl'd, iii. 20 
Kahramin (Pers.) = braves, heroes, iii. 238; v. 163 
Kahramanah= nursery governess, i. 212; vii. 2S9 
Kahtdn (sons of), v, 166 , 

Kahwah {Kihwah)= strong old wine, ii. 158 

(A 1 -), used for coffee house, vii. 319 

Kahwajiyah= coffee makers, iv. 125 
Kaid= leader, i. 303 
Ka'ka'at=jangUng noise, v. 224 
Kdkili = Sumatran (eagle wood), viii. 54 
Kala (island), iv. 3S6 
Kalak=raft, vi. 127 
Kalam = reed-pen, i. 118 
=leg-cut, ii. II 

KaJdm al-Mubdh=the permitted say, i. 26 

Kalam witi=vulgarism, ii. 17 

Kalam-ddn= reed-box (ink-case), iv. 190 ; v, 79 

Kalandar= mendicant monk, i, 86 

Kalandars (order of), viii. 78 

Kalld=prorsus non, iii, 370 

Kalla-md=it is seldom, iv. no 

Kallim al-Sultdn (formula of summoning), vii. 292 

Kdmah=fathom, i. 379 

Kainan=Kamd (as)-anna (that, since, because), vi. 3.15 
Kamar=belt, vi. 307 

Kamar al-Zamdn (Pr. N.) = Moonof the Age, iii. 2 ; vii. 313 
Kamarani (A 1 -) =the two moons for sun and mpon, iii. 8j 
Kamariyah= moon-like, v 303 
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Kdmat Airiyyah= straight figure, i 79 ; iii. 24 

Kamin al-Balirayn=lurking place of the two seas, vi. 138 

Kamis = shift, etc., i. 270 

Kammir (Imp.) =browii (the bread), viii 13 

ICanAt=subtorrauean water-course, ii. 363 

Kanjifah^pack of cards, iv. 194 

Kdnmdkfin (Pr. N.) = " was that which was,” ii. 173 

Kaatar, (quintal) =98-99 lbs. avoir,, ii 131 

Kdmin {dulcimer, ” zither "), ii. 430 

Kan<in=brasier, iv. 222 ; vi 347 

Kaaz= enchanted treasure, vii, 379 

Kapoteshwara and Kapoteslii, ii. 34S 

Kaptttn=Capitano, iii. 210 ! vii. 213 

Kara Gyuz, see IChiydl 

Kdrah = budget, large bag, vii. 284 

Kara] (town in Persian Iralt), v 276 

ICarawdn = Charadrius codicnemus, iv 343 

ICarbus= saddle-bow, vi. 233 

Kdrl=Koran-reader, iv. 169 

If drib (pi, Kawdrib) = dinghy, iii, 288 

Karim = generous (cream of men) i. 3C0 

Kdrizdn (Al-)=ithe two mifflosa-gathorors, v. 291 

KarJcaddii, etc. = rhinoceros, iv. 3C2 

Karkar (Career?), Sea of A1-, v. 17 

Karldi (A1-), quarter of Baghdad, iv. 88 1 vii. 373 

Karmut=Silurus Carmoth Nilotioiis, vi. 334 

Karr'aynan=keep thine eye cool, vi. 21 

Karrat azid ’hu=hls ribs felt cold (from hearty eating), vi. 338 

Kdrfin = Korab of the Bible, iv 178 

(lake), V 125 

Karfirah= bottle for urine, iii. 141 
Kasa'ab= -wooden bowl, porringer, iii, 397 
Kasab (Al-) = acquisitiveness, vii, 157 
Kasabah=rod (measurcraent), ii, 220 
Kasabdt = canes; bugles, ii, 192 
Kdsid= Anglo-Indian Cossid, vi 126 
Kasidah=ode, elegy, iii, 48 
Kasidahs (their conventionalism) vii. 316 
Kasr (=palace| one’s house), v. 14C 

(= upper room), vii 344 

Kasr al-Nuzhat= palace of deUglits, i 348 

Kasr (A1-) al Mashid=the high-built castle, vi. 131 

Kasri (A1-) Governor of the two Irdks, iii. 276 ■ 

Kashmir people (have a bad name in Eastern tales), v. CS 

Kassara 'llah Ifhayrak = Allah increase thy weal, v, 140 

Kat’a=bit of leather, 1, 18 

Katd=sand grouse, i 120; iii, 234 

Kataba (for tattooing) vi. 40 

itdtala-k AUali=Allah strike thee dead (facetiously) iii. 276, 377i 37^ 

Katt= pinioning, i. 98 

Kathd-Sarit-Sdgara, poetical \ersionof the Vrihat-Kathd, i. n; viii 145, etc. 
Kathir=much, "no end," viii 10 
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Katil = the Irish "kilt,” Hi. 261 

Katul (Al-)=the slayer, ii. 297 

Kaukab al-Sabah = Star of the Morning, vii. 361 

Kaukab al-durri = cluster of pearls, vii. 27 

Kaum=razzia; tribe, v, 171 

Kaun=being, existence, vii, 141 

Kaus al-Banduk= pellet-bow, i. 98 

Kau3aj = man with a thin, short beard, cunning, iricksiy, iii. 33 
Kausar, lieu commun of poets, i. 222 ; ii. 87; iii. 314 
Kawdid (pi. of I<did=governor), iv. 103 
Kawarib, see Kdrib. 

Kawwdd=pimp, i. 292 ; v. 296 

Kawwas = archer, jannisary, v. X48 

Kaydnian, race of Persian king.s, i. 69 

Kayf halak=how de doo ? vi. lai 

Kayliilah= siesta, i. 47 ; ii, 79 ; vi, 340 

Kayrawdn = the Greek Gyrene, vii. 50 

Kaysariyah= superior kind of Bazar, i. 244 

Kaysum=yellow camomile, ii. 283 

Kaywan (Persian for Saturn), i. 396 

Kayy (A1-) = cautery, the end of medicine-cure, ii. 284 

Kayyim (professional wrestler, names of such), i. 413 

Kayyimah = guardian (fem.), vii. 62 

Kdz (Al-) = shears, vi. i6g 

Kazd, Kismat, and " Providence,” v. 331 

Kazdir=Skr. Kastlra (tin), iii, 386; iv. 379 

KSzi=Judge in religious matters, i. rg 

Kdzi al-Ku2dt=sChief Justice, i, 411 ; vl. 391 

Kdzi of the Army (the great legal authority of a country), v. 43 

Kazib al-Bdn= Willow-wand, i, 388 

Kazis (the four of the orthodox schools), i. 363 

Kerchief (of mercy), i. 316 

(of dismissal) iii, 188 

" Key " =fee paid on the keys being handed to a lodger, vi. 4 
Khadd=ch?ek, vi. 63 

Khidim = servant, politely applied to a castrato, i, 215 ; vll. 304 

Khadiv (not Kddivd), vii, 193 

Khdfiyah= concealed ; Khdinah, perfidy, vi, loS 

Khafz al-jindh= lowering the wing (demeaning one's self gently), vll. 

Khal'a al-'izdr= stripping of jaws or side-beard, vi. 38 

Khalanj=a hard kind of wood, i. 142 ; vii. B 

Khalbfi3=buffoon, il. 45; v. 387 

Khari'a= worn out ; wit, i, 287 ; 111. 345 ; v. 326 

Khdlid bin al-Walid, ii, 103 

bin Safwin, il. 71 ^ 

Khdliddn (for Khaliddt)=the Canaries, iii. i 
KhaUfah=Vicar of Allah ; successor of a Santon, i. 170 
Khalilu 'llah (friend of Allah=Abraham), iv. 139 
Khaliyah= bee-hive ; empty (pun on), v. 153: vii. 35a 
Khalkinah=copper cauldron, vi. 327 
Khammdrahe wine-shop, tavern, ” hotel,” iii, 204 
KhSn= caravanserai, 1. 83; U. 241 
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Khan al-Masrur, in Cairo, famous in Uie 15111 century, i. 

Khitnakah = Darwaysh's convont, v, 370 
Khanjar changer, i. 214 ; ii, 314 
K.hara=dung (lowest insult), i, 379 
Khara al-Sus=-weevirs dung, vii 91 

KharaiCi = tliey (masc.) went forth (vulgarism for Kharajna) (fern.), vi. 29; 
IChasaat-hu, ii. 272 

Khatraah=reading or reciting of the whole Koran, i. 255 
Khatt Sharif=royal hand letter, i 363 ; vii. 368 
Khattiyah=wriler, etc., spear, from Khatt Hajar, i 329 
Khdtfin (Turk, lady), hi. 192', v. 342 

Khauf (A.1-) maksum=feaT (cowardice) is equally apportioned, ii. j9j 

Khankhah = tunnel, vii. 62 

Khaydl (Al-)=phantom ghost, iv. 293 

Khayr = gDod news by euphemy, hi. 259 

Khayr wa ’Afiyah=well and in good ca.ie, vii 170 

Khaysamah (traditionist), iv 46 

Khayt hainaydn = threads of vanity (gossamer), iii. 6 

IChay2dran=raltan, i 388, hi 369 

Ith&wi (skin of), iv. 404 

Khawwds (A1-) = basket-maker, iv. 231 

Khaznah (Khazinah) = 1,000 ki.s of each, 1 405 ; ih. 63 

Khazrd (al-) = tho Green, palace of Mu'dwiyah, v. 321 

Ithildf (Khaldf) = Salix TEgyptiaca, i. 388 

Khildl = toothpick (emblem of attenuation), iv. 12 ; vt. 40J 

Khinsir=httle (or middle) finger, vh. 232 

Khinzlr=hog, i. loi 

Khirad Shah=King of Intelligence v 272 

Khishkhdnah = cupboard. V 391 

Khit!lb>= exordium of a letter, vii. 200 

KhizSb (dye used by women), ii 328 

Khizdnah (A1-) = treasury, vii. 102 

Khizr (the Green Prophet), ih. 294 . iv 327 

KhiyM (Chinese shadows), ih. 312 

Khubz=scones, i 120 

Khuff= walking shoes, i. 76; hi 231 

Khuld = fourth heaven (of yellow coral), vi. 204 

Khumd3iyah=five feet high, hi 310 

Khunsa, iv. 55 

Khurj (Al-) = saddle-bag (las Aliorjas), v. 132 
Khnsrau Parvviz and Shirin, iv. 34 

(his wealth), ih. 

Khusyatdn = testicles, 1 378 

Khutnah=circumoision, iv. 1C3 

Khutrib (Pr. N.) = affairs, misfortunes, vi. 35G 

KhwSjah (Howajee) = schoolmaster, man of loiters, etc,, iv. 3S5 • 

Kh'wdrazm=land of the Chorasmioi, v. 28 

Khyas) Khyasl onomatopoetio, used in a sea-spell, i. 209 

Kiblah (turning towards it in mortal danger), iv. 8 

(anything opposite) applied to the Ka'abah, iv, 151 

Kiblatayn=the two Kiblahs (Meccah and Jerusalem), iv. 151 
Kidrah=pot, kettle, lamp-globe, vh. 379 
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Ki) wa Kil=it was said and he said (chit-chat), iii, 

ffilled=Hibernice " kilt, ’ iii. 418 ; V. 82 

Killing (of an unfaithful wife commended by public opinion), vii. ^48 

Kiniiya=Alchemy (from Xnp«^a=wet drug), vi. ibS 

Kimlthab = (velvet of) "Kimcob," vi. 349; vii. aSg 

Kin 4 '=veil, v, loz 

Ifinchin lay (Arab form of), ii. 326 

King (dressing in scarlet when wroth), iii tg? 

{the, and the Virtuous Wife), iv. 84 

liingflsher (Lucian’s), iv 388 
King's barber a man of rank, i. 324 
Kintdr=a hundredweight (quintal), v. rr 
Kir = bdlows, vi 169 
Kirab=WQoden sword-case, vii. 4 
Kirdm=noble3 ; Kuriim = vines, vi 351 
Kiramat=prodigy, ii. 135 : iii. 173 
Kirat (bean of Abrus precatorius), vi. 77 

(weight = 2-3 grains; length=one finger-hreadth), iii. vfi 

Kird=baboon, iii. 408 

Kirsh al-NukhdI=guts of bran, vi. 419 

Kisds (Al-) = lex talionia, v. 3C4 

Kishk (Ka8hk)=porridge, iii, 331 

Kisrk = the Chosroe, applied to Anushirwan, iv. 51 

Kiss (without mustaohio= bread without salt), iv. 122 

" liiss ground " not to be talten literally, vi. 2 

Kissing (the eyes, a paternal salute), i. 115 

— - (like a pigeon feeding its young), iii. Qo 

(names for), iii. 372 

(en tout bien et en tout honnenr), vi. 184 

Kissis=ecclesiast, ii. 12S 

Kit (of the traveller in the East), iv. 130 

Ifitdb al-Kaz4=book of law-cases, vii. 184 

Kitab al-Fihrist (and its author), vili. 06 1 

Kitab a!-BSh=Book of Lust, viii. rSa 

Kitf al-Jamal=camel shoulder-blade, v. 361 

Kitflr (Itfir) =Potiphar, v. 83 

Kyakh (fourth Coptic month), iv. 18 j 

Kzan Fukkd'a=jars for Eukkd'a (a kind of beer), v. 5 

Knife, " bravest of arms,” V 32Q 

Knight-errant of the East, i. 398 

Knuckle-bone, ii. 207 

Kohl = powdered antimony for the eyelids, i. 54 
proverbially used, i. 256 

- — (-powder keeps the eyes from inflammation), ii. tR8 

(applying of=takhil), ii. 282 

(-eyed = Kahld) f. iii. 20 

(he would steal it off tho eyo-ballsheis a very expert thief), iii, 794 

Kohl’d with Ghunj = languor Kohl'd, viii. 37 
Kohls (many kinds of), vi i6g 
Korah (Kdrun), iv. 178 
Koran quoted; (xx.) i. a, {/. sei/. 
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Koran abrogating and abrogated passages), iv. 148 

(most excellent chapter of), iv. 164 

(eminent and curious versos of), iv. 164, 165 

(first English translation owing to France), viii gi 

Koss ibn Sa'idah (Bishop of NajrAn), i. 36a 

KubbSd = shaddock, ii. 203 ; vii. 9 

Kubbah (Al-) = alcove, iii. 431 

KubkAb = bath-clogs, il. 316 

Kudrat = Omnipotence, v. 331 

Kucls (A1-) ssfl Bayt al-Mukaddas, ii. 35 

Kbfah (A1-) founded by Omar, iii. 131 

(revolutionary spirit of), ih. 133 

K(ifiyah=coif, etc., ii. 128 

Kufr= rejecting the True Religion, i. 156 

Kuhaylat (breed of Arab horses), iii. 124 

Kulayb allows no one to approach his camp-fire, i. 398 ; v. i65 

KulkasA = colocasia roots, 1. 230 

Kullah=gugglot, i. 32 

Kulzum (A1-), old name of Suez-town, vi. 132 

KumasrA (KummasrA)=pear, vi. 141 

Kumayt (Al-)=bay horse with black points, v 324 

Kumkum (cucurbite, gourd-shaped vessel), i 37 : iii. 194, 298 

Kumra= sleeve (used as a bag), iii. 231 ; vii. 3, ii 

Kun=Be (the creative word), iii. 97 

Kundfah= vermicelli cake, viii. i 

Kundur= frankincense, vii. 88 

Kunfuz =3 hedgehog, i. 408 

Kun5ul = Consul, iii, 209 

Kunyat=patro- or matro-nymic, iii. 398 

Kfir= furnace, vi. r6g 

KurbAj = cravache, vi. 176 

Kurbin= sacrifice, vi. 175 

Kurds (Xenophon’s and Strabo's Carduchi), ii. 324 

Kurdfls = body of horse, vii. 186 

Kurrah=ball in the Polo game, li. 231 

Kurrat al-Ayn = coolness of the eye, i 66 ; iv. 104 

Kurs (has taken the place of Iklil), i. 249 

KursAn (Al-) = " Corsaro," a runner, vii 56 

Kursi (choir, throne) = desk or stool for tho Koran, i. 153 ; vi. gS 

Kursi al-wilAdah = birth-stool, i. 401 

KGs (town in Upper Egypt), iii, 389 

Kus(s)= vulva, vi. 248 

Kush'arirah=horripilation, symptom of grea‘ joy, i. 231 

KussA'a=curling cucumber, iii 222 

Kusuf S3 eclipse of the moon, vii. 27 

KAt al-Kulub, vi. 308 

KutA’ah = a bit cut off, etc., v. 176 

Kutayt=little tom-cat, 1 364 

Kutb=axle, pole ; hence prince, doyen in sainthood, iv. 327 

Kuthayyir (poet), ii, 6 

Kutr Misr=tract of Egypt, vii. 347 

Kuzia FakAn (Pr. N.) = " it was decreed by Destiny, so it came to pass," Ii. 76 
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Li ADAMNAK=Heaven deprive us not of Ihcc, i. 2.17 
La Baas (bi-z 41 ik = there is no harm in that), iii, 2S4 

(in Marocoo) = " I am pretty well," vii. ir 

(=no harm is [yet] done), vii. 177 

Li haula, etc. = there is no Majesty, etc., i. 64 

La ilaha ilia 'illdh = there is no God but the God (tahlil), ii. 133 

Li kabbata hamiyah=no birrning plague, viii. 13 

La rajma ghaybin= without stone-throwing of secrecy, vii. S3 

La layba fi-hi, ii. no 

La tankati'i = sever not thyself from us, vii. 312 
Latuw 4 hishna=do not make me desolate, i. 57 
La tuwakhizna = do not chastise us=exciise us, i igi 
La’alla=haply, belike ; forsure, certainly, vii. 128 
La'ab= (sword-) play, v. 245 

La’abat = a plaything, a puppet, a lay figure, i. 226 

La'al=ruby, iv. 287 

La’an = curse, iv. 201; v. 89 

Lih (Old Pers. for Sun), vi, 84 

Laban (= milk artificially soured), v. ito 

(= sweet milk), vi. 144 

halib = fresh milk, v. no 

Labbayka (= Here am I, called Talhiyah), i 20S ; ii 125 
(pronounced on sighting Meccah), iv. 157 

Labbis al-Bfisah tabid ’Aru.sah = clothe the rood and it will become a briclo, 
vi. 349 

Labtayt (Pr N. = Toledo), iii. 223 
Lactation (term of), iv, 247 

(no cohabitation during), iv 247 

Ladies of the family (waiting upon the guests) v i.|,|. 

Ldhik=the Overtaker, vii, 71 

Lajlaj=roUing anything in the mouth; stammering, vii. 381 
LAjuward, see Ldzuward, ii. 259 
Lake KSrun, v. 125 

Lakit = fffitus, foundling, contemptible fellow, v. 341 
Ldmi (Al-)=the 1 -shaped, forked (os hyoidcs), iv. 172 
Ldmiyat = poem rhyming in L, il. 365 
Lane quoted . i. 2, et seq. 

Language of signs, ii. 198 

Languages (study of, should be assi.stcd by car and longue), viii, 87 

Largesse (better than the mace), vi. 314 

Lasm (Lathm)= kissing the lower face, ill. 372 

Lasting calamity =s furious knight, v. 194 

Latter night=hours between the last sleep and dawn, i 22 

Laughing in one's face not meant for an affront, i. 295 

daughter rare and sign of a troubled mind, i. 228 

Lauh= tablet used as slate, iv. 39 

Lauh al-Mahfuz = the Preserved Tablet (of Allah's decrees), iv, 2G8 

Lauldka=but for thee, for thy sake, iv. 253 

Laun=colour, hue (for dish), v. 378 

Lawandiyah (Al-) = Levantines, vii, 337 

LaySli=nights, future, fate, iii. 98 
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Layl (niglil) frequently = tho interval between sunset and sunset, ii, 15G 
Layld (female Pr. N,), ii. 337 

wa Majnfm (love poem), ii. .103 

Laylat al-ICAbilah = to-night, vii. 333 
Laylat al-Kadr= Night of Power, v. 91 

Laylat al-Wafii = lhe night of completion of the Nilc-flood, 1 20S 

Laylat ams = yesternight, v. 379 

Lazd (Hell for Jews), ii. 33 ; vii. 77 

Ldzirward — lapis lazuli, azure, ii. 239; vii. zGo 

Leaving one standing (pour sc fairc valoii), v. 158 

Leg-cut (severs horse's leg), ii. 123 

Legs (malting mute the anltlets), v. 327 

Lentils (cheapest and poorest food in Egypt), viii. 29 

Leprosy (\vhita=hahalc or bavas, black=juzdm), iv. 23?. 

(thickens voice), iii. 177 

(shows first at the wrist), iil. 17S 

Letter (reading not always understanding), ii. 15 

(model specimen), iii. 183 

(torn tears a kingdom), v. 204 

Letters and letter-writing, ii. 230 
Li-ajal==for the sake of, low Egyptian, ii. 17 
Libdah (skull-oap of felt), sign of a religious mendicant, ii, 287 
Liberality (men proverbial for their), iil. 220 

(after poverty), vi. 331 

Libraries (largo ones known by the Arabs), vi. 234 

(much appreciated by the Arabs), viii, 157 

Lice bred by perspiration, i. 390 

Lie (only degrading if told for fear of telling tho truth), vii. 1O3 

(simulating truth), vii. 291 

Lieu d’aisanco (in Eastern crafts), vii, 390 

Lif=fibro of palm fronds, iv. 13, 390 

Life (by the, of thy youth) oath of women, iii. 176 

(cheap in hot countries), ih. 387 

Life-breath in the nostrils = heart in the mouth, i. 38 

Light (of salvation shining from the face of Prophets), vii 3S2 

Light-worshippers (are liars), iii. 3G6 

Lijdm shadid= sharp bit, vii, 148 

Like mother, like daughter, i. 273 

Li 'Ildhi daTru-ka=the Lord has been copious to thcc, iii. 139 
Lion (beguiled by flattery), iv. 8 

(as Sultan of tho beasts jealous of a man’s power), viii. 32 

at home, lamb abroad, ii, 84 

Lisdm (mouth-band for men, chin-vcil=Tasraak for women), i. 35C ; ii. 12S ; 
iii. 67 

Lisdn ai-Hamal=lamb’s tongue (plantain), vii, g 
Listening not held dishonourable, vi. G7 
Litholatry of the old Arabs, v, 174 
Liver=seat of passion, i, 24 
(for heart), iil. 27 

(and spleen held to be congealed blood), iv. 173 

Living (the, who dieth not), iv. 406 
Liwd=Arab Tempo, v. 313 
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Liw 5 n=Al-Aywin, iii. 197 : vi. 132 
Uyyah=fci.t sheep (caives like tails of), vii. 26 
Loathing of prohibition, vii. 340 
Locks (Mohammed's), ii. 128 

Logah=Arabic language, also a vocabulary, dictionary, i. 231 _ 

Logogriphs, vi. 248 

Lokman (three of the name), viii. 108 

Loosening the hair an immodesty in women sanctioned only by agroal calamity, 
i. 290 

Lord for Lady = she, iv. 27 

(of the East and West), iv. 180 

Lost on Allah's way = martyr, ii. 222 

Lot (this is ours=I have been lucky and will share with you), vii, 387 
Lote-tree (beyond which there is no passing), iv. 33C 
Lot3=games of chance, iv. 276 
Love (pure, becomes prophetical), ii. 234 

(the ear conceiveth it before the eye), ii. 237 

(ten stages of), ii. 26t 

(martyrs of), ib, 43 1 

(platonic), iii. 20 

(ousting affection), iii. 27 

(martyrs of), ib. 323 

(clairvoyance), ib. 353 

(excess of), ib, 

(strange chances of), iv, 38 

(deaths from), iv. 94 

(made public disgraces), iv. no 

(called upon to torment the lover still more), vi. 231 

(cruelty of), viii. 24 

Love-children (exceedingly rare amongst Moslems), vi, 208 
Love-liesse (never lacked between folk, i.e., people of different conditions), 
vi. 359 

Lovers in Lazd (hell) as well as in Na'im (heaven), ii. 283 

(parting of, a stock-topic in poetry, ii. 283 

(buried together), iv, 37 

(becoming Moslems secure the good will of the audience), vi. 371 

Loving folk = something more than benevolence, 1 . 330 

Luk-Gate (proverb referring to), iii. 372 

Lukmah = mouthful, i. 240; vi, 151 

Lukmdn (ffJsop of the Arabs), ii. 99 

Lukmdn (three of the name), iii, 50; viii. 108 

Lullilooing (Tahlil ZagrCitah, Kil), i. 401 

L 61 uah= union-pearl; wild cow, vii, 286 

Lumd=dark hue of the inner lips, ill. 3(35 

Lupin-flour used as soap, ii. 39 

Luss=thief, robber, vii, 181 

Lute (personification of), vii. 16 

Lutf (servile name = elegance, delicacy), lil, 348 

Lying (until one's self believes the lie to bo truth), viii. 17 

Lymph (alluding to the "Noptimist" doctrine), vii, 154 

Lynx (trained for hunting), ii. 188 
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Ma AL-KHAtlF, see Khildf, li, 39 

MS al-MalShat= water (brilliancy) of beauty, vi. 204 

MS DShiyatak=what is thy nnsfortune? (for “ what ill business is this?"), vii are 
MS kaharani ahaclun = nono vcxotli (or has overcome) me, vii. 229 
Ma'abid (singer and composer), iv. loO 

Maamun (A 1 -), son ai\d successor of HSrun al-Rashid, i. 170 ; iii, 232 

Ma'n bin ZSidah, iii. 71, 220 

Ma’Sni-hS (her meanings = her ihner woman), iii. 267 

Ma’arfif=kindness, favour, viii. i 

Mace (Ar. Dabhus), v. 155 

(a dangerous weapon), v. 223 

Madinat al-Nabi (Al-Madinah) = City of the Prophet, ill. 237 
Madness (there is a pleasure in), iii. 322 
MafSrik (Al-)=partinga of the hair, vi. 13 

Magazine (as one wherein wheal is heaped up = unmarried), vi, 153 

MaghSrihah (pi. of Maghrihl=Wc.stern man, Moor, "Maurus"), v. 127 

MaghclSd (for BaghdSd, as Makknli and Bakkah), vi. 208 

Maghrib (al-AksS)=the land of the sotting sun, vii. 129 

Magic studied by Jews, ii, 132 

Magic Horse (history of the fable), hi. 416 

Magnet Mountains, fable probably based on the currents, i, 129 

MahS=wild cattle, vi, S9 

Mahall = (a man's) quarters, vi. 376 

Mahall al-Zauk=soal of taste, sensorium, vii. iCo 

Mahallali=tlio English " Cook's 'ill " with a difference, viii. 49 

Mah 4 vdj=gteal Rajah, iv. 349, 406 

Mahaydt=Md al-Haydt=aqua vilte, v. 329 

Mahdi (A 1 -) Caliph, v, 332 ; vii, 392 

Mahmil (mahmaljsslitter, li. 34 

Mahrt= marriage dowry, settlement, v. 323; vll, ii2 

Mahriyah (Meharl)= blood-dromedary, iii. r>2 

Mmd and Magpie, v, 93 

Mail-coat and habergeon, simile for a glittering slroam, i, 269 

Ma'in, Ma’&n=smitton with the evil eye, i. 113 

Maintenance (of a divorced woman during Iddah), vii. ixa 

MaJ 4 jat=saliva, vi, 68 

Ma'janah (a place for making bricks), i. 344 

Majntin= madman, i. 9; ii. 297 

Majz£ib= drawn, attracted (Sufi term for ecstatic) *v. 24 

Maka'ad=sitting-room, iii. 204 

Makhaddah= pillow, i. 392 

Makkamah=Kazi's Court, i, tg 

"Making men" (and women), viii. 176 

Making water, 1 . 238 

Mdl=Badawl money, flocks, "fee," v, ryj 

Malak= level ground, vii, ar 

Malak or Malika Seraph or Sovran, i. 233 

Maldkay bayti 'l-rdhah= slabs of the Jakes, viii. 48 

Malakkt (Al) = tho world of spirits (Sufi term), vl.-agC 

Male children (as much prized as riches), vll, 375 

Malih Kawi=very handsome (Cairene vulgarism), v. 34J 
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Malihah (al-) = salt-girl ; beautiful, i. 314 
Malik (used as "king" in our story-books), i. 329 

— bin Dinir (theologian), ii 104 

(taken as title), ii. 276 ( 

(traditionist), iv. 46 

al-Kbuzi'i (intendant of the palace), iv, 58 

(A 1 -) al-NSsir = the conquering King, iii. 383; v. 338; vii 100 

M^ik (door-keeper of hell), ii, 246 

Malikhuliyi (A 1 -) = melancholy, iv 174 

Malocchioor Gettatura (evil), vii. 313 

Maraluk (white slave trained to arms), i. 75 

Mamarr al-Tujjar=passing place of the traders, vi, 305 

Mamrak = sky-window, etc,, vi. 306 

Man (extract of despicable water), ii. 243 

(is fire, woman tinder), ii. 284 

(shown to disadvantage in beast-stories), ii 338 

(his destiny written on his skull), ii 346 

(pre-eminence above women), iii. in 

(handsomer than woman), iii, 145 

(his advantages above woman), iv. 114 

(one's evidence=lwo women's), iv. 114 

(one's portion=two women's), iv. 114 

(created of congealed blood), iv. 166 

(one worthier in Allah's sight than a thousand Jinn), vi. 1(34, 201 

(created after God's likeness, rather a Jewish-Christiai! than a Mo.slem 

doctrine), vii. 137 

— (I am a man of them = never mind ray name), vii. 305 
(of the people of Allah=a Religious), vii. 130 

(his wrong is from the tongue), vii. 368 

Mandr al-Sand=Place of Light, vi. 258 

Mandshif (pi. of Minshafah, g.v.), vi 247 

Manazil (stations of the Moon), iv 180 

Mandil=kerohief, il. 195 

Maniyat= death; muniyat = desire, iii. 76 

Manjanikdt (Al-) = Mangonels, vi. 120 

Mankind (creates its analogues in all the elements), v, 33 

(superior to Jinn), vii 397 

Mann=frora two to six pounds, iv, 417 
Man's creation, i, 411 
Mansur (Pr. N.)=triumphant, vii. 370 
Mansfir (A 1 -) Caliph, ii. 45, 60, log 

bin Ammdr, ii. 104 

al-Nimri (poet), lil, zg8 

Mansfir wa Mnnazzam>=oratio soluta et iigata, vi. 373 

Manumission of slaves, i. 378 

Manzil (Makdm) = (a lady's) lodgings, vi. 376 

Maragha=he rubbed his face, i. 3S2 

Marba' = summer quarters, ii. 304 

Marddn-i-Ghayb (Himalayan brothers), ii iij 

Mares (impregnated by the wind), iv. 351 

Marhfib= terrible, vi. 329 

Marhfim (f. Marburaah) =Iate lamented, ii, 32, gS 
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IV[drk1=contumaclous, i. 38 
Mdriduna= rebels (against Allah), v. 240 
jvra'rifali = article, vii. 334 

Miiristtin (from Pers. I3imaristiin=placc of sickness), i. 266 
Marjfiii = Coral-branch (slave name), ii. 390 
Marj&nah (Pr. N.)=Coral-branch, il. 4 

(Morganle, Urganda, Morgain), vii. 373 

Markfib=.shoe, v. 113 
Marniar= marble, i, 272 ; v, 12 

Marriage (not valid without receipt of settlement), i. 234 . 

(it consummated demands Ghusl), iii, 71 

■ (by capture), vi. igS 

(one of the institutions of the Apostles), vi iSH 

Marriage-sheet inspected, i, 373 
Married men profit nothing, ii. 230 

never once (emphasises poverty), vi, 297 

Marseille (probably alluded to), vii. 48 
Marsin = myrtle, vi. 77 
Martyrdom, iii, 362 

(of the drowned), vii. 398 

Martyrs (still alive), ii. 139 

(of love), ii, 431 ; iii, 323 

Marwah (ground-wave in Moooah), iv 157 
Marwazisof Marw (Marginna), iii. ii 
Marwfm bin al-Halcam (Governor of Al-Madinah), v. 32a 
Maryam (a Christian Name), vii. 40 

Maryam al-Husu=! place of tho white doo (Rim) of beauty, vii. 34 

Mai'z-bdn=a Warden of tho Marches, Margrave, iii. .|3 

Masoulhio for feminine, v. 335 

Md shda 'llah (as Allah willoth)=woll done, ii, 31O 

Ma3hhad=head and foot stone of a grave, vlii. 50 

MashS’ili= cresset-bearer, for public crier, hangman, i, 239 ; ill. 187 

Masihi= follower of the Messiah, i. 238 

Maskharah= buffoon, ii. 43; v. 387 

Maskhfil=: transformed (mostly In something hideous), a statue, i. 15a 
Maslamah bin Abd al-Malik, ii. 69 

Massacre (tho grand moycn of Easleni stale-craft), vii. 183 
Massage, 1. 159 

Mastabah= bench of masonry, iv. 367 

MasCikah= stick used for driving cattle, vi eqR 

Matdf=place of Tawdf, q.v,, iv. 157 

Matdrik (pi, of mitrak)= targes, vll, 293 

Matmurah= underground cell, i. 364 

Matr (pi, amtdr)= large vessel of leather or wood, iii. 70 

Matta'aka 'llah>=Allah permit thee to enjoy, vii. 199 

Maukab (Al-) = Procession-day, iii. 399 

Maulid=nativity, vii. 350 

Maund, see Mann, iv 417 

Maurid=desert well and road to such,' ii. 259 

Mausil (Mosul) alluding to tho junction of Assyria and Babylonia, 1. 76 
Mausfil (Al-)=the conjoined (for relative pronoun or particle), vii. 334 
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lMaut= death, v. 342 

Mauz = Musa (Banana), iii. 310 

Mawwdl (for Mawdliyah) =short poem, vi. 248, 302 

■' May thy life be prolonged,” iii. 187 

Mayazib (pi. of mizdb) =gargoyle3, v. 332 

Mayd4n=parade-ground, 1 43 

Mayddn al-Fll= race-course of the Elephant, vL. H2 
Mayraunah (proverbial noun now forgotten), i. 53 
Maysir=game of arrows, iv. 176 
Maysum (Badawi wife of Caliph MuYiwiyah), ii, 62 
Maysum's song, v. 293 

Mayydfdrikin, ancient capital of Diydr Bakr, v. 203 
Meat rarely coloured in modern days' i 283 
Medicine, iv. 173 

Melancholy (chronic under the brightest skies), ill. 335 
Meniver=menu vair (Mus lommus), vii. 372 
Merchant (worth a thousand), viii. 7 
Merchants and shopkeepers carrying swords, i. 50 
Mercury AH (his story sequel to that of Dalilah), v. j66 
Mercy (quality of the noble Arab), ii. 312 

Mer-folic (refined with the Greeks, grotesques with other nations), vii. 241 

Messiah (made a liar by the Mi.screant.s), vii. 96 

Metamorphosis (terms of), vi. 8r 

Metempsychosis and sharpers' tricks, iv. 49 

Metrical portion of the Nights (threefold distribution of), viii. 03 

Miao or Man = oat, i. 203 

Milirab and Minaret (syml)ols of Venus and Prinpus ? ), i. 1,33 
Mihrdj = Mahiirdj, j.a., iv. i\oC> 

Mihrgdn = Sun-fete, degraded into Michaoliuas, iii. 415 

Mikashshah=broom, iii. 326 

Mikra’ah=palra-rod| i. 91 

Mikbas (pot of lighted charcoal), iii. 361 

Mikhaddah= cheek-pillow, vii. 10 

Mikmarah= cover for a brasior, oxlingui.thcr, iv. 82 

Miknds=town Mequinez, v. 131 

Miknasah= broom, v. 70 

Mi'lakah=spoon, vi(. 215 

Milh=salt, i. 314 

Milk (white as, opposed to black as mud), ill. 262 
- — - (soured), iv. 177 
(Ar. Laban, Halib), v. 110 

(by nomacles always used in tlic soured form), v, no 

Milk-drinking races prefer the soured milk to Iho .swcol, vi. I4.t 

Million (no Arabic word for, expressed hy a thousand tliousaiid), v. 14 

Mim-Iike mouth, iii, 363 

Mims (verset of the sixteen), iv, 170 

Mina (and the stoning of the Devil), iv. 137 

Minaret (simile for a fair young girl), ii. 294 

Mind (one by vinegar, anotlior by winocaoach goes it.s own way), iii. 198 

'' Mine " (various idioms for expressing it), vii. 00 

Mininah=biscuit, iii. 211 

Minshafah (pi. Mandshif) = drying towel, vi. 247 
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Miracle (minor, known to Spiritualism), iv. 104 
Miracles (performed by Saints’ tombs), i. aaa 

(disclaimed by Moliammcti but gouorally believed in), iii. r24 

(growing apace in the Kast), vii. 393 

Mirage = Sarfib, iii. 99 

Mirbad (A1-) market-place at Bassoi-ab, v. 327 

Mirzfi 'Abdullab-i-IImbmak.'lni - - Master AbdnUab of Nowiiere, iii J40 

Misbammah — an old gunny bag, vii. 2.|3 

MisUfd-=7t-72 grains in gold, used for dinar, i, 116 ; vii. 324 

Misr, Masrt. Capital (applied to Mempliis, Fostat and Caiio), v, 366 

(for Egypt), vi,_ 155 

Misra (twelfth Coptic month), iv. rK.) 

Misvayn (A1-) — Basrah and Knfalv, vi. 153 

Mitrahinna (lV[inal-rQ-binnu) = iiort at moutb of canal, ii. t.j^ 

Mizr, Mii!ar = beer, i. G7 

Mohammed (best of llio first and last), i. 33'i 

(Miustafa), i. 3G5 

(Iii.s leltor to the Mnkankis), i. 400 

(Periclytus and I'araclatus), ii. X25 

(abhors tlio shaveling), ii. i.|5 

(beaver of glad and l)ad tidings), ii. 154 

(Coagratulator and Commiscralor), ii. 157 

(Be.sl of Mankind), ii. i(>o 

(" born with Kohl'd eyes"), iii 20 

(hia uncles), iii. 151 

(traditional saying of), ih. tTy 

(cleanses die Ka’abali of idols), /ft 203 

(on dyeing the hair, etc.), iii. 312 

(on lovers), /ft, 323 

(on his being seen in sleep), /ft. 399 

(places the "black stone"), /ft. 374 

(mentioned in the Koran), iv. lO.) 

(Allah’s right hand), vi. 130 

(sent with the guidance and True Faith), vii. 9G 

— — (baforo and after the Ilijrah), viii 176 
Mohammed al-Amin (Caliph), iv. 57 

Mohammed bin Sulaymdn al-Rabi’l (Governor of Bassornh), v. 327 
MohaiTam = first month of the Mo-slcra year, vi, 227 
Mohr=signet, vi, 113 

Mohtasib=inspeclor of weights and measures, etc., vii ti 
Mole on cheolc (black as BUM), til. ^ 6 ,^ 

Moles compared with pearls, i. 1G3 
Monasteries (best wine made in), iv. 32 
(Ar, Bik/l'a), iv. 86 

(places of confinement for madmen), iv, 99 

Money (carried in the corner of a handkerchiof), i. 350 

(large sums weighed), i, 259 ; ii. 47 

(carried round the waist), vii. 23 

(let lie with the Iolk = nol dunned for), vii, 372 

Monkery (abhorred by Mohammed), ii. 145 

(none in Al-Islam), vi. 288 

Monoculars (unlucky to meet), i. 307 
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Monoculars (famed for mischief), iii 3^3 : vii. 50 
Monsters (abounding in Persian literature), vi, 1A4 
Months (of peace), iv. 21 

(Coptic names of), iv. 183, 184 

(Arabic names explained), iv. 18.4 

Moon (blighting effect of its rays), i. 332 

masculine in Semitic, i. 369 

(maso.. Sun fem.), ii. 254 ; iii. 374 

(simile for female beauty), iii. 422 

(shall be cloven in twain), iv. 170 

(its stations), iv. i8q 

(taldng in hand the star = girl handing round the cup), vii 261 

Moon-faced (not absurd), iii. 310 

Moons (for cup-bearers), vi. 374 

Moore (Thomas, anticipated), iii. 86 

Morality (geographical and chronological), iii. 28 

(want of, excused by passion), iii. 54 

Morning draugbt, ii. 247 
" Morosa voluptas," v. 329 

Mortal (one better in Allah's sight than a thousand Jinn), vi. 64, 20t 
Moses (derivation of the name), ii, 105 

and Jethro, ii, ib. 

and. the next world, ii. loO 

and Al-Khiar, ii. 187 

describes his own death and burial, v 3 1 

Moslem (external), i. 333 

(familiarity between high and low), i. 357 

(peasants kind-hearted), i. 391 

(kind feeling shown to a namesake), iv. 335 

(corpses should be burnt under certain circumstances), iv 3OO 

(commonplaces of condolonce), iv. 380 

(sales, formula of), iv. 412 

(a free-born's sale is felony), v. 147 

(can cii'cmncise, marry and bury himself), vi. i8t 

(on a journey trio.s to bear with him a now suit of clothes for ibu festivals 

and Friday service), vii, 129 

(bound to discharge the debts of his dead parents), vii. 370 

(doctrine ignores the dictum " ex nihilo nihil fit "), vii. t (4 

(resignation, noble instance of), viii. 40 

Moslems (their number preordained), vi. 305 

(deal kindly with religious mendicants), vii. 1 30 

(not ashamed of sensual appetite), vii. lOi 

(bound to abate scandals amongst neighbours), vii. 174 

(husbands among them divided into three clas.sos), vii. 323 

Mosque aI-Ahzdb = mosque of the troops, v 291 
Mosques serving as lodgings for poor travellers, i. 390 
Mosul (exempted from idolatrous worship), iv. 3: 

stuff=muslin, i. 211 

Mother (waiting upon the adult sons), v. 144 

(in Arab tales = ma mere), vi, 186 

Mother's milk = nature, i. 3G8 

Mounds = rubbish heaps outlying Eastern cities, 1 66 
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Mountain, (coining from tho=hcing a clodhopyor), iii, 103 

(sit upon llio = tiirn anchorilu), iii. ih, 

(the, at Cairo), iii. /|n5 

Mountain.^ (the peg.s of tiio earth), iii. 2g.|. 

Mourning (perfumea not n.scrl rluring), il. 288 

(normal lorm of forty ilayK), vii. 370 

Mouslachio (salt to a ltina), iv. 122 

Mouth compared to the ring of Snlayman, i. yii 

Mrigatrighna= the tliir.st of the deer (mirage), v. jo 

MS. copy of The NlghlH (price of one in Egypt), vi. 99 

MudldifiL — entoring in a formal agreement for partnership, vi. 370 

Mii'allim= teacher, master (address to a Jew or Christian), vi. 301 

Mn'arras=piinp, i. 313 

Mu’altlk al-E.lkAb = -fhbe.ral()r of Necks, vi. ilO 
Mn'dwiyah (Caliph), ii. 63, 63 

(his " mildness"), iii. 71 

Muayyad (Suiian and calligrapher), i. 337 
Mil'ezzin (who calls to prayer), ii. 199 

MubArftk (f. iiTObtirakah) blessed (a favourite slat'O-iiame), vii. 137 

MubArnkaliMtho ble.ssod (fc.in.), vii. 389 

Mudarrissa professor, viii. H 

Mudawwavah (a gong ?), iii. 257 

Mufti (Doctor of Law), v. lOo 

MuffawaU«NVoll-notcUed, iv, 2 

Mnhabbat (A,i-) al-ghaviziyali-i natural afloolion, vi, 263 

Muhiifiz = district-governor, i. 238 

Muhtijirfui = companion in Mohammed's iligliL, v. 391 

Muhalckah=" Court-hand," i, iig 

Muhaliil, see Mustahall 

Muhammad, Ahmad and Mahmud, v. 178 

Muhammaralisafricandocd, i. 26,) 

Mnhivabah^ doing batllo, vii, i6y 

Muharramdt (the three forbidden things), iii. itg ; iv. 107 
Mn'in al-Din = Aider of the l^vith, vi. T38 
Mujdhid (Al-) = fighter in Holy War, ii. 27O 
Mujilhidiiu, plnr, of the previtms, ii. 2O5 
Mujauhar= damascened, v, 283 
Mujdwirfin=lowor servants, sweepers, otc., iv, 81 
Mujtabdsathe Accepted, i, 71 

Mukaddam (Anglo-Indice Mnccwdnin) =ovorsoDr, iii. 170 

Mukarrabin= those near AUah, iv. 26(1 

Mukhamraa3 = cinqnains, iii. 65 

Mukri=Koranist, i. 104 ; iv. lOg 

Mulabbas= dragees, v. 39G 

Mul 4 kdt=going to meet an approaching guest, iv. 27C 
Mnmmery= " Mahommerio,” viii. i6x 

Munddamah=table-talk, "conversation over the cup," vi, 95 
Mund£ik= hypocrite, iv. 161 

Munakkishah= woman who aijplies the dye to a face, i. 249 
Munawwarah (A 1 -) iathe Illumined (title of Al-Mcdinah), v. 293 
Mimiizarah= dispute, vii. 310 
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Munazirah = liUe (fern.), vii. 310 

Munkar and Nakir (the questioning angels), iv. 73 ; vii iys ; viii. 44 

Mnnkasiv (broken) = languid, iii. 314 

Munkati’ = cut off, vi, i8z 

Murahanah=game at forfeits, v, 113 

Murder (to be punished by the family), iv. 66 

(to save one's life approved of), iv. 384 

Murjiyy (sect and tenets), iii. 120 
Murtaza=the Elect, i. 71 
Musa = Moses, it. 105 

Musa bin Nusayr (conqueror of Spain), v. 3 
Mus’ab bin al-Zubayr, iv. 44 

Mu5tifahali= joining palms for "shalung hand," v. jgo, 252 ; vii. 399 

Musahikah=tribade, vi. 282 

Musakhkham (Al-)=thc defiled Cross, ii. 119 

Musalla=place of prayer, oratory, iv. 212 

Musamarah= chatting at night, iii. 352; vi. 8 

Music (forbidden by Mohammed), vii. 11 r 

Musk (scent of heaven), ii. 194 

(sherbet flavoured with), iv. 33 

Mu5hayyad= lofty, high-buikted, vi, 182 
Muslim bin al-Walid (poet), iv. 89 
Musquito caught between the toes, v, 373 
Mustafi (the chosen) = Mohammed, i. 71, 365 
Mustahaklc = deserving, viii. 49 

Mustahall (Mustahill) =ono who marries a thrice divorced woman and divorces 
her to make her lawful for her first husband, iii. 175 
Miista'in (A 1 -) bi'llah (Caliph), vii. 312 
Mustansir bi 'Halt (Al-)=one seeking help in Allah, i. 292 
Mutalammis (A 1 -), the poet and his fatal letter, iv .jo 
Mutanakkir= disguised, proud, reserved, v. 299 
Mu’tasim (A 1 -) hi 'llali (Caliph), vii. 300 
Mutawakkll (A 1 -) Caliph, iii. 402; iv. 112; vii. 299 
Mutawalli= Prefect of Police, i. 238 
Mutawwif=leader in the Tawdf, j.w., iv. 167 
Mu'tazid (A 1 -) hi 'lldh (Caliph), vii. 297 
Mu'tazz (A 1 -) bi 'lldh (Caliph), vii. 309 
Mu'ujizah=miraole of a prophet, ii. 135 
Muunah = provisions, vi. 23 ; vii. 179 
Muunis (Pr. N. = Companion), iv. 121 
Muwallad=a slave horn in a Moslem land, iii 402 
Muwashshah (Stanza), iii, 181 
Muzani (A 1 -), ii. 108 
Muzayyin (Figaro of the East), i. 280 
Myrtle-bush = young beard, iii. 264 
Mystification explained by extraordinary likenetis, vi, T97 

NA'AL=sandal, shoe, horse-shoe, v. 115 
Ndb (pi. Anyib) = canine toolh, tnsk, vi, 124 
Nabbut=quarter-staff, i. 215 ; vi. 335 
Nabhdn (sons of), v. 167 
Nabi= prophet, vii. 249 
Ndbighah al-ZubvSni (pre-Islamitic poet), v. 3 
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Nadd (a compound pci'fume), i, a8G 
NaddSbah = mourning woman, i. 287 
Nad'im = cup-companion, i. 42 
Nafahi'U = breathings, benefits, iii. 4,(2 

Nafalcah— sum necessary for the cxiiensesof the pilgrimage, vli 249 
Nafas-=l)reath, i. pK 

Ntifilah= supererogatory Koran recitation, iii. 10 

Nafisah (great-grand-daiightcr of the Imdin flasau), iii 173 

Nafisah {Pr. N.) = the Precious one, vii. 60 

Nafs-i=my soul for " the flesh," v. 315 

Nafs=soul, life, i. g8 

Nafa Ammfirahs="tho Flesh," vi. rSg 

al-Nlitikah = iiHollectual soul, vi. jSq 

al'Gha7.abiyah= animal function, vi. 189 

al-Shahwdniyah —vegetative properly, vi. i8g 

Ntiga-kiiigs (of Hindui.sm), iv. 250 

Nalifls (vulg. for Nulifus, i/.r.), ii. 219; iii. 298, .piO 

Nilhi-ka~let it suflico thoc, vhi. 21 

Nahnu niSlib'm^Twe are on term of .salt, i. 371 

Nalir = alaughtoring a camel by stabbing, iii. 220 

Nahrs= river, v, 73 

Nahs = uasLy, i. 277 

Nil’ (U'aditionisl), iv. 158 

NA'i al-rnauLs=mossonger of death, vi. t7 

NAihah=kociior, hired mourner, i. 287 

Nairn = delight (name for Heaven), it. 245 ; iii. 2C\\ 

Nalinan=may it bonefd thee I after liathing, etc., b 333 
Na’ivetA (of the I-loralian kind), vii. 283 
NajAsah=naslinos3 (anything uucloan), v. 89 

Najib (al-taraf=son of a common Mo.slomah by a Siiyyitl, q v.), iv 209 

Najlb (al-tavafayn=-wh 030 parents arc both of Apostolic blood), tv. 209 

Najis=coromonially impure, vii, 395 

NAjiyah = Salvadora, il. 47 

Najm al-Munkazzi-=shooting star, vii. Gi 

Najm al-SabAh (Ih', N,) = Star o’ Morn, vi, 260 

NajvAn (in Syria), ii. 131 

NakA = sand-hill, viii. 25 

Nakat = to spiot; to handsel, vii. 3 

Naked =\vithout veil or upper clotliing, v 34G 

Nakedness (Ar. Aural), iv, 370 

(paraphrased), i. 30a 

Nakfitr»Nicepliorus, i. 398 

Nakh = mako a camel knoel down by the cry Iklil Ikh I ii, 4a 

NAkhCizah Zulayl= skipper rapscallion, vi, 324 

Nakib, a caravan-leader, chief, syndic, i, 247 

HAkisAtu 'aklin wa din=failing in wit and faitb, vii. 338 

NakkAr=Peoker (a fabulous fish), vii. 253 

Nakl-i-aafar (move preliminary to a journey), i. 405 

NAkus=wooden gong (used as bell), Iv. 386; vii. Go 

Name of Allah introduced into an indecent tale essentially ligyplian, i. lO 

Names (of God), iv. 16S 

( = magical formula), iv, 312 

(frequently do not appear till near the end of a tale), v. 274; vi, G2 
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Names (appi'oved by Allah), vii. 237 

Naming of a child, ii 75 

Naming a girl by name offensive, vi. 74 

Naml (ant) simile for a young beard, ii 283 

Namusiyah= mosquito curtains, vii 62 

Napoleonic pose (attitude assumed by a slave), vii. 378 

Nar (fire), ii. 65 

(fern, like, the names of other elements), vi. 173 

Narcissus (with negro eyes = yellowish wMte), i. 330 
NarJis=NarcissUB, i. 271 

(name of a slave-girl), vi. 326 

Nashshilr (Al-) = the sawer, i. 309 
Nasik= a devotee, vii. 119 
Nas)ih = copying hand, i. 1 18 

Nasim= 2 ephyr (emendation for Nadini^cnp-companloii), vi. 219 

Ndsir (Pr. N.)=triumphing, vii. 370 

Nasrani= follower of Him of Na2aroth, i. 238 

Nat’a=leather used by way of table-cloth, i. iS 

Nat’a al-dam = the leather of blood, i. 293, 300 

Nation (its power consists in its numbers of fighting num), iv, 203 

Nan (pi. Anwa) = 3etting of ono star simultaneous with another's rising, vll. 

Nauruz=new (year's) day, iii. 339 

Navel, as to beauty and health, i. 78 

(largeness of, much appreciated), vi. 191 

Nawd=date-stone; Nawtiyah = severance, ii. 208 
Naw 4 tiyah=craw (navigata, naula), vi. 17C 
Nay=reed-pipe, iv. 18 
Naysdbur (town in Khorasan), vii. 297 
N 4 zih=travclled far and wide, iv. 20 
Ndzir= overseer, ii. tg8 ; iii. 20 
Neatness of seat a mark of honour, i. 230 
Negro (Legend of his origin), iii. 3O5 
Negroes preferred by debauolicd women, 1 . 5 

(familiarity of boys with wliilo girls), i, 373 

(their skin assumes dust-colour in cold, etc.), il, 30 

Negrolied races like " wallting tun-butl.s," iii. 309 

Neighbour before the house, companion before tlie journey, ii, loO 

Neighbours (frequently on the worst of terms), v 1.^3 

Nemo repente fuit tnrpissimus (not believed in by liastotns), vii, 1C7 

“New Arabian Nights," v. Ida 

New-moon of Eamazdn watched for, i. 78 

New moon of the Festival= Crescent of the breakfast, vii, 313, 3111 
News (what is behind thee of, O Asdni), vi. 3G9 
Ni'am=yes in answer to a negative, v. 38G 
Ni'amat = a blessing, iii, 131 

Night (and day, not day and night, with the Arab.s), ii 3.1.3 

(-cap), iii. II 

(''this'’ = our "last ”), iii. 3G 

(for day), iii. 98 

(its promise spread with butter that mellclh with day-rise), iv. 43 

(its last the bitter parting), vi. 34 

(consists of three watches), i. iCi ; vii. Gt 
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Nil (Al-) - flood season corrcspoiicling to summei’, i. 267 

Nikli-'indif'o, dyo-.stiiff, vii. 217 

Nilci-watei' swecL and )inbl., i. 2O7 

Nimohahrah .halt-face (I'ura., a kind ot demon), iv. 279 

Nimv — leopavd, vii. t<ii 

Nimrod ot the deseil, il. 180 

Nima'i. =Gunuiuis, il, ii8 

Nimshah (Namshah?) of state, ii, 94 

Niiieleoii the afio ot an oklinli old maid in iCfiypt, i. 195 

Nisab (A 1 -), smallest sum foi* stealing wliicli the hand i.s mutilaled, lii, 278 

NitAk, a woman’.s wai.stcloth, v. 373 

Niyah (Al-).jcui-einonial intention of prayer, iv. 120 

NizSmi (rur.sinii poet), ii. 403 

Noachian dispon.salion (rovivocl Al-I.slam as revealed to Adam), iv. 315 

Noisy merriment scandalous to Moslem "ruspeclaliilily," i. 88 

Nostrils (his lifc-brealli was in his=^liia heart was in his mouth), vi. ,;S 

No.strums for divining the sox of tho unborn child, vi. 57 

Nothiiif; for nothing, a .sexual point d’iionneiir, i. Ki 

NuhAs (vulg. NahA.s) sjcoppor, brass, i. 37; ii 219; iii. 298, 34C; v. i 

Nukl=quatra mondiantH, vii, 248 

Numbering tho streets, etc., a classical custom vi. 243 

Nfin (simile for the oyo-brow), iv. 2 

Nim-liko brow, iii. 3G3 

Nur al-Hucla (I’r. N.) =h,ighl of Salvation, ii. 2.14 : v). 251 
Nfu'ayn»lwo lights (town in Turkestan), v. uHti 
NusC=balf-divbam, 1 , 3G2', v. 123; vii. 2T2 
Nuakaa piety, abstlnonco from women, vii 310 
Nu'umAft (A 1 -) bin Muiuir (tyrant of Ilirab), Iv 40 
Nu'umAn's flower raanomono, ii. 217 
Nuzhat al-ZamAn-acloiigbt of tho ago, i. 401 


Oath (a serious thing araong.sl Moslems), i. iCi5 

(inconsideralcly taken), ii. 87 

— — (kept to the letter), iii, 196 

(retrieved by expiation), vi.408 

(of divorce), vii, 22, 44 

Obayd Allah (Pr. N,), iv. 121 

Obaycl ibn TAhir (Undor-Prolect of Baghdad), iii. 403 

Object first seen in the morning dolcrmincs tho fortunes of the day, vi. 298 

Obscene abuse meant as familiarity, not insult, i. 408 

0 Champhor (aiitiphrasQ =0 snowball), ii. 2Gfi 

Ocean (Jamm), iv, 56 

- — — (of darkness), iv. 233 

“ Off-with-his-head " style (not to bo taken literally), vii, 3G8 

Offering for naught =closing with the offer, i. 333 

Offerings (pious = ex votos, etc.), v. 343 

Oftentimes the ear loveth before the eye, ii. 237 

Ohod (battle of), ii, 66 

Old age (graphically described), ill. 417 

" Old maids " Ignored in the East, vi. 74 

" Old Man ot the Sea" (a MAriJ or evil Jinn), v. 124 
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Old woman (polite equivalents for), iv. 120 
Oldest matter in The Nights the beast-stories, ii. 337 
oiema (pi. of ’Alira) = the learned in the law, iv. 139 

(Time-serving), viii. 41 

Oman = Eastern Arabia, i. 76 

(with capital Maskat = Omana Moscha), v. 225 

Omar bin al-Khattib (Caliph), ii. 60, 61, 63, 65 ; iv. 65 
Omar-i-Khayyam (astronomer-poet), vii. 297 
Omen (Fal), iv. 97 

One-eyed men considered rascals, iii. 313 
Opener (of the door of daily bread), v. 124 

Opening doors without a hey is the knavish trick of a petty thief, v. 373 

Ophidia (of monstrous size), iv. 370 

Orange (a growth of India), vii. 8 

Oriental orgie different from European, i. S6 

Othello (even he does not kill Emilia), vii. 360 

Othmdn (Caliph), ii. 64 

(Katib al-Kuran), iv. 169 

Oubliettes (in old Eastern houses), iii. 106 

Out of the sight of my friend is better and pleasanter, iii, 93 

0 whose thrall am I, etc. = To her (I drink), vi. 371 


Palace (of the Caliph at Baghdad), v. 99 
Palaces (avoided by the pious), v. 92 

(in ruins for want of repair), viii, 58 

Palgrave and Al-Islam, viii. 170 

Palmerln of England, vi. 220 

Palm-stick (a salutary rod), 1. 348 

Palsy (creeps over him), iv. zoz 

Panel-dodge fatally common, i. 298 

Paper (his = the whiteness of his skin), iv. 119 

Paradise (of the Moslem not wholly sensual), ii. 245 ; vii, 381 

Parapets (on terrace-roofs made obligatoi7 by Mtt.sc.s), iv. 38 

Parasite (Ar, Tufayli), iv, gr 

Parent (ticklish on the Pundonor), vii. 349 

Parisian MSS, of the Nights, viii. 94 

Parody on the testification of Allah's Unity, i. 1O3 ; iii 4 

Parrot-story a world-wide folk-lore, i. 48 

Particles of swearing, vii, 44 

Partner in very deed, vi, 330 

Partridge (Ar. Hijl), ii. 360 

Partridges (story of the two), v. 94 

Pashas’ agents for bribery in Constantinople, iii, 301 

Passengers in difficulties take command, i. 129 

Pathos (touch of), il. 2S0 

Patience (cutting the cords of), ii. 398 

Pausing as long as Allah pleased = musing a long time, v. 25 

Pay -chest (of a llammdm bath), vii. 223 

Payne quoted,!, iig, et. stg. 

Peaches (Sultani and Andam), vii. 6 

Pearl supposed to lose i per cent, per ann. of its lustre, i. iga 
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Pearl-rtahcrica, iv 398 

Peai-lB (sliatlfid by haifi- lootli under mustacliio), iv. 116 
- ~ (fresh from water), vi. 30 

- (resting on the sand-bank), vii. 236 
I’ear.s (various Idnd.s of), vii. 6 
Peccadillo in good olilcn day.s (murder), iii. 387 
Pehlovi version of the Panctiat, antra, viii. no 
Pen and I’l'cserved Tablet, i. 3813 
roncilling the eyes with Kohl, vi. ,(0 
Pons (gilded --reeds washed with gold), vi, 310 
People n( Ills affection = those who deserve Uis Inve, vii. 139 
Pepper (ami the dhsoovery of the Capo route), iv. 37S 

(-planlalioii.s shaded by baii.auas), /ft. 395 

PoA-fumiis (not used during mourning), ii. 288 
(utiUind), iii. ig 

Pei'iphnise conlaiiiiiig a negative adds oinpliasis, i, ,(03 
Persian (" I am a. but not lying now"), iii. .139 

(peels inOBtly adilvossing yonthr,), iv. 115 

Persians alway.s .siuspocied, vi. rtiy 

Persians (delighting in practical jokes), vii. ugS 

Person (Ar. Shakhs), iii. 222; vi. 3ro 

Poshaclians (race of I’ur.siaii Kings), i. dg 

Petrified folic, vii, 377 

Phaedra and Ilippolytus, v. ,(2 

Pharaoh (signs to), iii. 3O4 

" Philippi " and " Ale.'caiidor.s " in Sidon, i. .|03 

Philosophic (used in a liad sens(!), v. i(>i 

Physical pvognoaticatiott familiar to Mcsnterisls, i. 393 

Physiognomy (Ar. h'lrii.sali Kiyafah), vii. 59 

Physiologists (practice on tlio .simiatl.s), iv. 173 

Phy.sis and Antiphysis, iv. add 

Picnics (on the Kauzah island), iv. 123 

Piclar-soiclilah™(Hon of a) burnt I'atlier (I’ursian instill), iv, 3dd 
Pii:co,s do oirconslance (moslly inerc doggerel), ii. 157, vi. aid 
Pigeon (langnago, etc,), ii. 3,(8 

Pilgrimage not perfected save by copidalion willi the camel, vi. 30B 

Pilgrims (oJlca.st of tlin=:ljrol:on down pilgrim lofl to die on tlie road), vii 331 

I’illow (wialidah, maUhtuldah), talcing lo- - taking to one'.s lied, i 392 

Pistachio-nut (tight-fitting shell of), iii. 333 

Pitching tents within clog-baric froni Royalty diarespeetful, ii 18S 

Plain (ground), .synonyms for, i. 43 

Plain-speaking (of the Badawi), iii. 226 

Plates as armature, iii, 4 

Play " near and far " = " fast and loose," viii. 21 
Pleiads (the stars whereby men sail), vii. 38 
Phinder sanctioned by custom, i. 390 

Plur, maso. used by way of modesty by n girl addrc.s.sing lior lover, i gc 
Plural of Majesly, ii. 242 ; iii. 258 

Poetical justice (adminislored with vigour in The Rights), v. iGi 

Poetry of the Arabs requires knowledge of the lOosort to be under.stood), i. 211 

Poison (deadly only in contact with abraded skin), v. iii 

P’oisons in the East, vii, 176 
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Policeman (called in, a severe punishment in the East : why ?), vii. 2io 
Police-master legally answerable for losses, v. 356 
Polissonnerie (Egyptian), hi. 30, 342 
Polo (" Goff"), iv. I 

Poltroon (contrasted with a female tiger-lamb), vii. 292 
Polygamy and Polyandry in relation to climate, hi 23 
Polyphemus (in Arab garb), iv. 365 
(no Mrs. P. accepted), id. 36S 

Pomegranate fruit supposed to contain seed from Eden garden, i 12,1 

(Hadis referring to), vii. 4 

Porcelain (not made in Egypt or Syria), iii. 2S4 
Potter (simile of the), vii. 155 
Pouch (Ar. Surrah), vi. 227 
Poverty (Holy), iv. 21S 

Powders (coloured in sign of holiday malting), viii. 52 

Power (whoso has it and spareth, for Allah’s reward he ptepareth), vii. 39S 

Prayer (for the dead lack the Sijdah), i. 337 

(of Ramazan), ii. 102 

(rules for joining in), ii. 395 

(two-bow), iii. 2 

(-niche = way-side chapel), iii. 104 

(without intention, Ar. Niyal, is valueless), iv 120 

(of a sick person as he best can), iv 154 

(intonation of the voice in), iv. 155 

(call to, Azan), iv. 156 

(is a collector of all folk), iv. 16. 

Praying against (polite form for cursing), vii 353 

Pre-Adamite doctrine, viii. 161 

Preachments (to Eastern de.spots), iv. 205 

Precautions (thwarted by Fate and Fortune), v. 79 

Precedence (claims pre-eminence), vii. 21 

Precedent (merit appertains to), iii. 49 

Predestination (not Providence, a Moslem belief), v. in 

Pre-erpinence (appertaineth to precedence), vii, 21 

Preliminaries of a wrestling bout, i. 411 

Presence (I am in thy — thy slave to slay or pardon), vii. xgR 

Preserved tablet, i. 389 

Preventives (the two), iii. 10 

Price (without abatemBnt=withont abstracting a large bakhshi5h)i vii. 225 

(shall remain), vii. 325 

Pride of beauty intoxicates, hi. 162 

Priest hidden within an image (may date from the days of Aiemnon), vir jSj 
Prime Minister carrying fish to the cookmaid, i. 58 
Prince (of a people is their servant), vii. 175 
Prin'cess, English ; Prince'ss, French, vi. 35 
Prison (in the King's Palace), vh, 131 
Prisons (Moslem), v. 130 

Privy, a slab with a slit in front and a round hole behind, i. 204 

and bath favourite haunts of the Jinns, v 54 

f’roces verbal (customary with Moslems), iii. 199 
Prognostication frequently mentioned, i. 393 
(from nervous movements), vi. 184 
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I’rolixity (heighlening tho offecL of a lale), viii. 47 
Property (of the hoirless lapses to the treasury), iii. iti'i 

(left by will), V. 122 

Prophets (have some manual trade), ii. 181 

(named in tho Koran), iv. 1G4 

(and their agnomina), v. 174 

Proportion of horse and foot in Arab and Turcoman armies, v. 203 
Prostitution (never wholly abolished in Al-Islam), vi. 2G8 
Prostration (must be made to Allah only), v. 50 
Protestants (four great Sommiih), v. 321 

Prothesis without apodosis (a favourite style in Arabic), v. 112, 146 

Proverbs true to nature, i. 283 

Providence (and Justice), Iv. 234 

Province (" some " = Sancho Panza's " iiisuhar ii. S8 

Puellm Waltwaldensos, vi. 244 

Punctilios of tho Desert, v. iGg 

Puna (wretched and othorwi.soj, i. 38C; ii. 80; iii 372; v. 253; vi. 76, 94; vii. 61, 
340, 3481 viii. II, 25 

Purgation (Kastorns most careful during), iv. 112 
Purity of lovo attains a prophetic strain, ii. 234 
Pyramids (Ar. Al-AhrSm), iv. Q7 

(containing uuoponod chambons ?), iv. 68 

(verses on the), viii 13Q 

Qanoon-e-Islam quoted on tho suhject of horoscopuo, elo. i. 103 
Quarter (son of tho = neighbour), v, 143 

Queen's mlschiaf= the mischief which may (or will) come from the Queen, 
vi. 232 

Question (expressing emphatic assertion), vii. 252 
Questions (indiscreet, tho rule throughout Arabia), ii. 328 
Quibbling away (a truly diplomatic art), iv. 30 


Ka’ad al-KAsw (Pr. N.)=ih6 loud-pealing Thunder, v. 129 

lia'ad Shdh A. P. = thunder-king v. 255 

Raas al-Mdl=oapital, vi, 394 

Raat-hu=sh0 saw him, vii. 33 

Ra'dyd (pi, of Ra'Iyat) = Ryot, ill, 4 

Rabbatl=iny she- Lord, applied to the liro, v 237 

Rabelaisian humour of the richest, iii. 273 

Rabite, classical term for a noble Arab horse, ii. 296 

Racing a favourite pastime, ii. 1G9 

Raff = shelf running round a room, vi. 275 

Rdflsi=dernier, Shi’ah, ill. 171 

Rafw=artistic style of darning, v. 107 

Rag (burnt, used as styptic), iii, 232 

Rdghib (ssexpector; Zdhid=rojector), vll. 48 

RAh=ipure old wine, iii. 303 

Rahan = pledge, vii. 370 

RdhatSni (Al-) = the two rests, vii. 73 

Rahil (small dromedary), ii, 29,2 

Rahim (Rihni)=womb for uterine relations v. 320 
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Rahmah (Pr. N.) = the puritanical " Mercy," v. 133 

Raiment of devotees (white wool), vi. 6 

Rais=captain, master [not owner) of a ship, i. 117 ; iv. 333 

Raising the tail, sign of excitement in the Arab blood-horse, li 309 

Rajab = worshipping (seventh Arab month), iv. at 

Rajaz=the seventh Bahr of Arabic prosody, i. 231 

Eajul ikhtiyar=a middle-aged man, i. 51 

Raltham= aquiline vulture, vi. 179 

K4ki (distilled from raisins), iv. 32 

Rakb = fast-going caravan, iii. 3G8 

Ramazan (moon of), vi. igi 

Ramlah (half-way house between Jaffa and Jcrnsalem), \\ 301 
Rank (derived from Pers. rang = colour), ii. 92 

(thine is with mo such as thou couldst wish = I esteem thee as thou 

deservest), vii. 121 

(conferred by the Sovereign's addressing a person l)y a title), vii. 193 

Rape (rendered excusable by wilfulness), v. 97 

Rds al-Killaut=Head of Killaut, a son of tho sons of the Jiim, vii. 90 

Ras al-Tin= Headland of Clay (not Figs), iv. 74 

Rashaa=fawn beginning to walk, iv. 108 

Rashdd= garden-crosses or atones, vi. 342 

Rashid = the heaven-dirootod, vi. 34a 

Rashid (Pasha, etc.), iii. 320 

Rashid = Rosetta, vii. 24 

Rasif (A 1 -) river-quay, dyke, vi. 301 

Rasm = usage (justifies a father killing his son), 1 . 33 ) 

Ra3ul = one sent, " apostle,” not prophet, iii, 3gC 
Rasy = praising in a funeral sermon, iii. 75 
Raushan = window, ii, 392 
Raushand (splendour) = Roxana, tb. 

Rauzah {Al-)=the gardens, i. 2GS 
(at Cairo), iv, 125 

Raven of the waste or the parting, iii. 178 ; vi. 382 
Rawi=story-teller (also used for Reciter of Traditions), vili t)7 
Riy = rede ("private judgment ”), v. 59 
Rkyah kdimah = pennons flying (not ” beast standing ' ), v, 

Raydaniyah (camping ground near Cairo), i. 22O 

Rayhdn= scented herb, vi, 330 

Rayhdni= a curved character, i, ir8; ii. 193 

Rayi=rationalisl, v. 59 

Rayy (old city of Media), iii, 227 

Ready to fly for deliglit, ii. 252 

Ream (It. risma, Ar. rlzraab), iv. 70 

Red dress (sign of wrath), iii, 197 ; v. 156 

Red Sea (cleaves in twelve places), iv. 18S 

Reed=pen (title of the Koranic chapt. Ixviii.), 1 , ,389 

Reed-pipe (Nay), iv. 18 

Refusal of a gift, greatest affront, i. 310 

(of a demand in marriage a sore insult), v. 1G7 

Relations between Badawi tribes, v, 171 

Rending of garments as sign of smtow or vexation, i. 

"Renowningit” (boasting of one's tribe), ii. 30.1, 331 
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" Renowning it " (naive style of), vi. 132 

Repentance (a strong plead for granting aid with a Moslem), ill ^89 

(acquits the penitent), v. 271 

Repetition, vi. 81, 88 

(of an address in tolien of kindness), iv. 31.1 

Resignation (noble instance of), viii. /|o 

Respect shown to parts of the body, cxnvia;, etc., i. 234 

Rest (in Eastern travel before eating and drinking), vi 203 

Retorts (of a sharp Fellah), v. 139 

Return unto Allah, iii, 97 

Return-Saldm, vii. 43 

Revenge (a sacred duty), vi. 184 

Ribti=interest, usury, iv. 135 ; vi. 394 

Ridding the sea of its rubbish, vii. 241 

Riddle " surprise " (specimen of), iv. 191 

Riders (names of such on various beasts), vi. 38 1, 

liiding on the ass an old Biblical practice, i 241 

Riding on men as donkeys (facetious exaggeration of African practice), vi. i 

Rihl= wooden saddie, ii. 340 

Rijtll al-Ghayb (invisible controls), ii. Jii ; viii. 13 

Rims cars, i. 121 

Rind (rand) = wiilow, bay, and alocs-wood, ii 303 
Ring (in memoriam), v. 109 

— (lo,st in the Hiirim raisc.s jealous suspicion), v. 109 
Rings in the East, iii, 153 

Rising up and silting down sign of agitation, ii iG 

Rittinah = a jargon, ii. 419 

River (tha=Tigria Euphrates), vii. 372 

Rivers (underground), iv. 401 

Rizm (pi. of rizmah) =bales, reams, vi 70 

Rizwdn (approbation) = key-keeper of I’aradise, ii. 242, 246 ; iii. 314 ; vii, z 

Robbing (to keep life and liody together, an acceptable pica), vii. 21 1 

Robe (the hidden, story of), v. 98 

Robing one's self in rags = becoming a Fakir, ii. 72 

Robinson Crusoe (with a touch of Arabic prayerfulness), iv, 239 

Rock (falling upon ship), vl. 82 

Rod (ciivining or dowsing) ill, 198 

Roman superficiality (notable instance of), viii, loO 

Rosary, ii, 347 

Rose (in Arab, masculine), vii ii 

Rose-water (for "nobility and gentry,” even in leu), iv. 30a 
Rotl (pi. Artiil) = rotolo, pound weight, iii. 247 
Roum=Graeoo-Roman Empire, iii. 224 
Roumi (in Marocco = European), vii. 5 
Royalty in the guise of merchants, ii. 239 
Ro2istSn=day-station, i 26 

Rub’ al-Khatiib (probably for the Great Arabian Desert), v 279; viii. 39 
Rubb = sytnp, "Rob," i, 331 

Rubbamti=> perhaps, sometimes (more emphatic than rubba), t'i. 10 

Rubber (shampooer), ii. 244 

Rubbah (townlet on the frontier of Syria), ii. 277 

Ruby (La’al, YAkftt), iv. 287 
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Ruby (of exceptional sixe), ib. ^05 
Rudaynah and Rndaynian lances, i, 329 
Ruday nian lance (like a] , vi. 54 
Ri'ih^ spirit, breath of life, vii. 145 
Ruh = be off, vii. 240 

Ruh bila Fuzul=Begone and none of your impudence, v i 31 3 

Rukban=monks, vi. 401 

Riika'i = correspondence hand, i. 118 

Ruk’atayn=two-bow prayer, i. 131 

Rukb = travellers on camels, return caravan, vi 38 ( 

Rukh (Roc and " Roc's " feathers) iv. 84 

(the world-wide " Wundervogel ") ib. 357, 389 

(study of, by Prof. Biancotii), iv. 389 

Rukham= alabaster, i. 272 

Rumourers (the two)=basin and ewer, v. 341 

Rustak (A 1 -), City of Oman, v. 193 

Rustam (not Ruslum or Rustem), ill. 336 

Rutub (applying to pearls=fresh from water), vi. 30 

Ryot = liege, subject ; Fellah, peasant, iii. 4 


SA'a (measure of corn, etc,), v. 112 
Sa'ad=auapicioU3nea3, prosperity; derivatives, i 8 
Sa'adah (female Pr. N.), ii. 290 

Sa’ddah=worldly prosperity and future happiness, vii 3S3 

Sa'a!ab=fox, ii. 354 

Sa'alabah (name of a tribe), ii. 330 

Sab 4 =Biblical Sheba, iii. 236; vi. 102 

Sabab=rape (hence a cause), i. 341 ; vi. 254 

Sabaj (not Sabah) a black .shell, v, $27 

Sabaka=he out-raced, vii. 185 

Sabaka Kurahd, vi. 204 

Sabb=]ow abuse, iii. 92 

Sabbiigh=dyer, ii. igg 

Sabbab bin Rammtih bin Humfim=the Comely, son of the Spearman, son of 
the Lion, ii. 292 

Sabbahaka 'ilah bi-'l-Khayr= Allah give thee gooil morning, v, 100 
Sabbath (kept in silence), iv. 285 
Sabbation (River), iv. 2S3 

Sabibat al-'Urs=gift on the wedding morning, viii. jy 
Sabik= forerunner, vii, 71 
Sabikah=bar, lamina, ingot, vi. iCg 
Sabiyab=young lady, vii. 294 

Sabr=patience and aloes, source of puns, i 127; vi. 193; vii no 
Sabt = Sabbath, ii, igg 
Sabur=Sapor ii,, v. xyg 
Sacrifice (Ar, Kurbdn), vi. rys 

Sacy, Silvestre de (on the origin of The Nights), viii 71 
Sad (Letter, simile for the eye), iv 2 
Sadaf=cowrie, i. 17 

Sadakah= voluntary alms, opposed to Zakdt, i. 313 
Sadd=wall, dyke, i. 105; ii, 31 
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Sadir= returning from Iho water (sfc Wdrid), it. 'jSj 
S adness (House of), vi. ■2,10 
Sady = Hamah, ti.v. ; iii. 7'/ 

Saft (ground-wave in Meccah), iv. 157 

Safe-guard (I am in lliy = X appeal to thy honour), v 70 

Saffron (aphrodisiac), ii, 132 

Safinah = (Noah's) Arlt, vii, 369 

Safiyu 'llah (Adam) = pure of Allah, ii. 27 

Safwiin (Pr. N.)== clear, cold, vi. 100 

Saghr (Thagr), the opening of the lips showing the teeth, i. 143 
Sahdkah= tribadism, ii. 132 

SAhib=companion, used as a Wazirial title, i. 218 ; iii. 261 ; iv. 38 

Sihib al-Shartah = cluGf of the watch (Prefect of Police), i. 238 

S 5 .hib Nafas = master of breath, a minor saint healing by expiration, i 98 

Sahifah=page, book, vi. 229 

Sahikah = Tribade, vi. 282 

ScLhil (Al-) = thG coast (Phmnicia), vii. 102 

Sdhil Masr=the river side (at Cairo), i. z6g 

Sahim al-Layl (Pr. N.)=he who shooleth an arrow by night, v. 1C6 
Sdhirah=pkca for the gathering of .souls on Doom-day, iii. 103 
Sahm mush'ab = forked (not barbed) arrow, vii. 127 
Sahr (Al-) = magic, black art, i. 281 
SfLibah=she-camcl freed from labour, ii. 303 

=a woman who lets herself go (a-whoring, etc.), vi 302 

Sa'id bin Jubayr, ii. loi 

Sa'id bin Sdlim (Governor of Khorasan), iv. 58 

Sa'id bin Zayd (Lraditionist), iv, <if) 

Sa'idah=the auspicious (fom,), vii. 389 
Sd'ik = the Striker (Pr. N.), v. 23C 
Sd'ikah= thunderbolt, v. 176 
Sailor (Ar. equivalents for), v. 148 
Sdim al-dahr= perennial faster, iv. 74 
Saint, Santon (Wall), iv. 74 
Saint and Sinner, iv. 77 
Sa'ir=PIell, iii. 264 

Sdis = groom, borsekeeper (Syce), iv. 350 
Saj'a (=rhymed prose), i. 107 

(instance of), iv. 118 

(bald in translation), v. 204 

(answerable for galimatias), v. 237 

Sajah (false prophetess), iv. loG 
Sajjddah=prayer-rug, v, 103 
Sakati= second-hand dealer, iii. 202 
Sakhr al-Jinni alluded to, i. 38 ; iv, 262 
Saki = cup bearer, i. 354 

SSkin= quiescent (applied to a closing wound), vii 318 
Sdkiyah=the Persian water-wheel, i. 113 ; vii. 285 
Sakkd (Anglo-Indian Bihishti)= water-carrier, ill. 172 ; iv. 32 
Sakr=hawk, ii, 188 

Saksar (Pers. Sag-sar = dog's head), iv. 377 

Sa'lab = fox, jackal, v. 120 ; vii, 127, 178 

Salaf (Al-) = ancestry (referring to Mohammed), iv. s.f 
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SaMhitah (A1-) island, iv. J70 

Sal'aini=S(alIa) Al(lali) 'A(layhi wa, salla), M, see Abh.alr, i sjo 
Salarn (to be answered by a better salutation), ii. ,|S 
(of prayers), ii. 140 

(becomes Shalum wUli the Jews), vi. 3G9 

(not returned, a Moslem form of Boycotting), vii. 36 

Salamat = Welcome 1 v. 139 

Salat (blessing, prayer), iii. 18G 

Salat mamh'ikiyah=praying without ablution, v. j.|3 

Salatah (how composed), v. 329 

Salb = crucifying, ii. 25^ 

Sale (forced on by the bystanders), vii. 44 
Sales (formula of), iv. 412 
Salifah= silken plait, vi. 37° 

Silih=apious man, vi. lOo, 340 

prophet sent to Thfimud, i. 15S 

(grandson of Shem?), iv. JO4 

(his ehe-camel), iv. 187 

al-Mazani (theologian), v. zl2 

S<lihiyah=the Holy (name of a town), vii. 348 

Salim (Pr. N,=the " Safe and Sound ’*), iii. 1K4 

Sallah=basUQt of wickerwork, vii, 135 

Salli 'ali '1-Nabi=ble3s the prophet (imposhig silence), Iv ,]« 

Salmi and Layld=our " Mary and Martha," i. 244 
Salsabil (fountain of Paradise), ii. 282; iii. 313 
Salutation (the Srst), iv. 154 

(SaWm, unwillingly addressed to a Christian), iv. 233 

(from a rider to a man who stands, and from the latter to one who sits), 

vii. 84 

Saraa'an wa TiS'atan to bo translated variously, t 88 
Samak=common fish, iv. 408 
Samandal (A1-) = Salamander, vi. 69 
Samar =nigM-story, vi. 99 

SamAwah (A1-), visitation place in Babylonian Irak, v. 292 
Samharic; lance of Sambar (place or maker), iii, 371 
Samir=night-talker, vi. 8 
Samm-hu=his Shaft, v. 16 

Samn=meltcd butter, Ghi, i. 132 ; Hi. 180 ; vii iig 
= clarified butler, vii. iig 

Samsam (sword of the Tobba Amru bin Ma'ad Kurb), 11. 30 
Sam(im=poisonoU3 wmd (Simoon), v. 5 

Eamhr (applied to cats aud dogs, also to Admiral Seymour), iii. 183 
Sana'a (capital of Al-Yaman), ill. 429 

(famed for leather aud other work), v. 327 

Saudjik= banners, ensigns, etc., vii. 351 
Sand (knowing by the^goomanoy), vii. 191 
Sandal (Pr. N.) = Sandal-wood, vi, 318 

(scented with), iv. 147 

(Ar. Na'al), v. irg 

Sandals (kissed and laid on the head in token oC snbmi.s.sion), vi. 

Sanduk al-Nuzur^box of vowed oblations, vii, 61 
Sapphic venery, ii. 132 

Sapphism (practised in wealthy Harlras), HI. 349 
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Sar'a (epilepsy, railing sickness, possession), iii. 213, 44T 

SAr=vw\iletta, i. 93, 106 

Safiib = mirage, iii. go; v. 10 

Sai'amlib = Solan-dwlpa (Ceylon), iv. 403 

Sarawil=bag or pctUcoat trousers, 1. 205 

(plural or singular?), -vii 203 

Sarclrib= underground room souterrain, tunnel, i. 3-14 ; iv, Sg 

Sari al-Sakati (Sufi ascetic), vii. loi 

Saridah (Tharidah)=bro\viB, iv. 175 

Sarir=bier (empty), i, 370 

Sarinujali=leggitigs, sandals, .slippers, vi. 154 

SavrSf=Anglo-Iudian " Shrolf," i. 193 ; iii. 382 

SisA bin Shays, v, 178 

Sassnnides, i. 63 

Satan (his malice weak in comparison willi women'.s), v, 57 

Sall=ketlla, bucket (situla?), v. 37O 

S£tur= chopper, vi. 313 

Saub (Tobe) 'Atfibi= tabby silk, vi. 340 

Sandii=blaok bile, molnucholia, iii. $06 

Saucla'wi=o[ a melancholic lemperamunt, vi. 29 

Sanf (particle to express future), ii. 1G3, kji 

Saulajan=bat in " bat and ball," il. 221 

Sawfib=: reward in Heaven, i. 89 

Sawitd=ibIncl!nohs of the hair, viii. 36 

Saw4hUi=!shorc-nion, vii. kjs 

SawitUf=tresse.s, locks, iv. 117 

Sawlk“parchecl corn, vi, go 

Sawwivhfm= wanderers, pilgrims, vii. 67 

Sawwdn= Syenite, iii. 103 

Sayd wa Kanas^ hunting and coursing, i. 8 

Sayf (^^f/jos) al-Muliikis Sword of the Kings, vi. in 

Sayf Zu al-Yazan (hero of Per.sian romance), vi. 180 

Sayliim and Jayhun=Jaxart03 and Bactrus, i. 399 ; iv, lo 

Stiyili=wauclcrer (not "pilgrim"), vii. 130 

Sayl = torrent, v, 76 

Sayr=broad girdle, vii, 57 

Sayyib (Thayyib)= woman who leaves her husband after lying once with him, 
vii. sG 

Sayyib-hu=let him go, vi, 302 

Sayyid (descendant from Mohammed through Al-Hasan), iv 209 
Scabbard (Ar. Ghimd], iv. 117 

Scalding a stump in oil a common surgery practice, i, 273 

Schoolmaster (derided in East and West), iv. 80 

Schools (attached to mosques), viii. 157 

Scorpions of the brow=accroche-ca;urs, etc., i. 155 ; vi. 356 

Scoundrels (described with superior gusto), vii. 209 

Scrotum (curdling in fear), ii, 131 

Sea of Al-Karkar, v, 17 

Sea (striking out sparks), vii. 373 

Sea-stallion (myth of the), iv. 35r 

Seal (and sealing-wax), ii, 408 

(affixed to make an act binding), iv. 140 
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Sealing a covered dish (a necessary precaution against poison), i 3^4 
Seal-ring of Solomon (oath by), vi. 104 

Seas (the two=tlie Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean), 1 159 

(fresh =laltos and river), iv. 272 

Seclusion (royal, and its consequences), vii. 1C7 

Secrets (instances and sayings with regard to their keeping), iv 48 

Secrets (of workmanship, withheld from apprentices), vii. 325 

Seditions in Kufah caused by Caliph Othmau’s nepotism, ii C4 

Seeing sweetness of speech=iiiiclmg it out in converse, vii, 95 

Seeking refuge with Allah, iv. 155 

Separation (spoken of as a defilement), iii, 329 

Septentriones (four oxen and their wain), i. 331 

Sepulchre, erroneously called a little Wall, i 97 

Serpent does not sting or bite, but strikes, ii. 381 

(breaks the bones of its devoured prey by winding round a treo or rock), 

iv. 369 

(breath of), ib. 370 

(preserving from sickness), ib. 405 

(in Ar. mostly ferainiue), ib. 414 

Set off for abuse of women, v. 326 

Seven schools or editions of the Koran, i. 104 

Seven sleepers, ii. 33t 

Siivignd of pearls, iii, 3Q4 

Sha’abdn (moon of), iv. I4O 

Shabb=youth between puberty and forty, i. 51 

Shabistdn=night station, i, 26 

Shadow (may yours never be less), vi. 320 

Shtifl'l (school of theology), ii. 53 

Shahddatayn=th0 two Tostiinonioa, i. 337 ; iii. 125 

Shah-baiidar=lord of the port (Consul), iii. 158 

Shah (A 1 -) mat = the King is dead (checkmate), vi. 3C4 

Shdhid = index, pointer, ii, 194 

Shihmiyah (large tent), ii. 94 

Sh 4 h-p{ir=King's son, 2 a/ 3 <i)p, Sapor, iii. 41C 

Shahrazad (various explanations of the name), 1 . 13, 329 

Shahrimdn not Shah Zeman, ii, 234 ; iii. i 

Shahryar = city friend, i. 2 

Shahydl bin Shdrukh (Pr. N.), vi. 117 

Shah Zamdn = King of the Age, i. 2 

Shdib al-Inghdz = grey board shaking with disapproval, iii. 87 
Sha’ilah=link (also lamp, wick, etc.), i. 239 
Shakespeare and musical glasses, i. 331 
Shakespearean "topoLhosia" out-Shakespeared, iii, 1 
Shalths= a person; a black spot, iii, 52 ; vi. 310 
Shalrhtur= dinghy, vi. 14G 

Shaking and nodding the head, universal items of gesture language, i. 276 
Shakiriyali=Kshalriya caste, iv, 352 
Shakuriyah=chicord, iv. 178 

Sh^m (Syria) =land on the left, opposed to al-Yanian island on the right, i. 70 
Sh 4 mah=Khdl, mole on the cheek, i. 154 
Sharnardal (Ah) = the Tall One, v. 129 
Shambar= Cassia fistularis, ii. 139 
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" Shame” alluded to in cursing parents ol an abused person, i 360 

(exlends from navel to kneos), vi. 3/^2 

Shiimlah=i gaberdine, vi, 310 

Shammara=lie lucked up (sleeve or gown), v 33a 

Shiunmir = up and ready I vi, ,(08 

Shanipocier (rubber) = Multayyis or bag-man, ii 244 

Shampooing the feet, i. 108 

Shams al-Daulah (imaginary king of Egypt), v. 148 

Shams al-NahAr (Pr. N.) = Son of Uio Eay, iii. 422 

Shams al-Zuhil (Pr. N.) = Son of Uiidnrn, vi. 2f)D 

Shamtii = the grizzled (name for wine), viii. 36 

Shanak= hanging, ii. 251 

Shanfarfi (poet), ih. 3(15 

Shir, Slier and Shir, iii, 30O 

Sha'r=ihair of the body, pile, vii, 229 

Shara (A 1 -) mountain in Arabia, v. 225 

Shar'a=holy law, v. 36.1 

ShaiAb al-Tuffilh^cidor, iii. 256 

Sharaf al-Banat (Pr, N.) =.-IIonour of Maidenhood, vi. 2G0 
Sharilrif=tratoil-ahapcd crenelles, ill. 285 
Sharif = a descendant of Mohammed, iii. 290 
Sharit= chopper, sword, v, 371 

Sliarmutah=rags, tatlora; astnmipel; shreds of meat - • Tfadid, 1 . 130 
Sharrldn (Shnrrun kSna)-=hano to the foe, i. 399 
Shart=a single Talbiyah or cry Lnhhayka, i. 208 

Shiish Abyazss white lurhand (distinctive .sign of the True Ueliover), vi. 1O7 

Shatm=obaoono abuse, i, 167 

Shauknt = sting ; ptido, ii. 10 

Shaving and depilation (process of), ii. 62 ; vii. 212 

Shdyban (Arab tribe), iv. C3 

Shaykli=an old man, elder, chief, i. 23, 51 ; if. <17 

(attended by a half-witted lunatic), v. 347 

(after the typo of Abu Nowds), vii. 316 

(for syndic of a guild) , vii. 32 3 

(of the thieves one of the worthies of a Moslem capital), v. 113 

al-Bahr = Cluef of the Sea (-coast), iv. 390, 392 ; vi, i,|i 

Shaykh al-Islfim= Chief of tlie Olcraa, vii. 350 

(his meution sign of modern compo-sition), viii. 18 

Shaykh Nasr (Pr. N. = Elclor of Victory), iv. 289 
Shaykhali Ediihah=tho excellout Religious, vii. 405 
Shaykhs (five, doubtful allusion), ii. 25O 
Shays=Ab Seth, v, 187 
Shaytdn (Satan), term of abuse, ii. 251 

(his wife and nine sons), iii. 17 

Shayyun 11 'lldhl=per amor di Dio, i. 303 

Shawdhi (from Shanh) =having fascinating eyes, ii. 1G3 

Shawdhi Umm al-Dawdhi=tha Fascinator, Mother of Calamities, vi, 242 

Shazarwfln = Pers. = Shadutwdn, palace, cornice, etc., v. 251 

Shedding tears no disgrace for a man, i. 63 

Shem namphorash = the hundredth name of God engraved on the seal-ring of. 

Solomon, i, 159 
Shib 4 bah=reod-pipe, vi, 31S 
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Shihab = shooting stars, i. 206 
Shiick=split man (a hind of demon), iv. 279 
Shinf= gunny-bag, iv, 14 
Shiraj=sesame oil, vii. 254 

Shirk (partnership Polytheism, Dualism, Trinilarianism), i. 1G7 ; ii. rn^ 

(=syntheisni) of love, iii. 422 

of the Mushrik, iv. 102 

Shoe (Ar. Marlcub, Na’al), v. 115 

Shop (front shelf of, a seat for visitors), vii. 324 

Shops composed of a " but " and a “ ben," i. 291 ; ii. 3S4 

Shouting under a ruler’s palace to attract attention, i, 363 

Shovel-iron stirrup, ii. 342 

Shower (how delightful in rainless lands), v. 33C 

Shroud (joined in one=shrouded together?), iv. 37 

Shrouds (carried by the pilgrims to Meccah), iv. 400. 

Shu'ayb=Jethro, ii. 105 ; iv. 164 

Shubasli=bravol v. 387 

Shudder preceding the magnetic trance, i. 40 

ShuhadS.=martyr3 (extensive category), i. 158 

Shuhfid=acoessors of the Kaei's court, 1 . iq 

Shujd al-Din (Pr. N.) = the brave of the Faith, vii. 99 

Shukkah= piece of cloth, vii. 304 

Shura (a tough wood used for staves), vi. 138 

Shuraih (a Kazi of Kufaii in the seventh century), i. 2,32 

Shiishah= top-knot of hair, i. 284 

Shumfin=pestilent fallow, iii. 201 

Sihawayh (grammarian), vi. 24 

Siddik = trua friend, ii. 97 

Siddlliah (Al-) = the veridical (apparently unclosorved title of Ayi.shiili), vi. 3.V3 

Side-muscle.s (her, quiver) = she trembles in every nerve, vi 10 

Sidi (from Sayyidi) = my lord, iv. 231 

Sidi Ibrahim bin al-Khawwda (Pr, N.), iv. 231 

SidiUah = scats, furniture, vii. 260 

Sifr=wliislling, iii. 324; iv. 279 

Sight couipreheiuleth him not, etc , v. 186 

Sign of the cross on the forehead, ii. 122 

Signet-rings, iii. 153 

Signing with the hand not our beckoning, vi. 234 
Signs (of a Shaykh's tent), ii. 327 

(lucky in a horse), ii. 340 

(to Pharaoh), hi. 3G4 

(of Allah ^Koranic ver.sots), v. *7 

(by various parts of the body), vi, 379 

(language of) vii, 332 

Sijdah= prostration, i 337 

Sijii al-Ghazab = Prison of Wrath, vlh 42 

Sikanl[ur=2Kiy/cos5 see Aplirodisia'S.s, iit, iCo 

Siliih-ddr=arnjour-bearer, ii ii.j 

Simdt = dinner table, i 1G4 

Simiyd= white magic, i 281, 306 

Simoon (Ar, Siimum=poisonou3 wind), v. 3 

Simurgh (guardian of the Persian mysteries), viii. itS 
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Sill (pcirmiltcd tliaL men miKlil ropont), vii. j6o 

(Ihy, shall be on lliinu own iiodt, vii. 2S0 

Sin = China, i. 399 

Sinai (convent famous for Ibiki), iv. 32 
SiiicWn, Sand dn = anvil, vi. t(>H 

Sindbiid (not to bo confounded with the opon3'ni of the SindibAcl-ndmah) iv, 346 

Sindibiicl the Sago, v. 39 

Sindibdd-iiAiii.ah (Por.sian romance), v. 36 

Singing (not har!lm = sinful, but maltrfih — objectionable), vii. 312 

Sinnaur = cat, prince, ii, 370 

Sinning (for the pleasure uf being pardoned), iii. 23,] 

Sirah (small fish, fry, .sprat), v. 124 ; vii. 237 
Sirdt (AI-), the bridge of IIoll, iii, 340 

Siatora (thoir abiding togotlicr after marriage fi-cquenlly inshsiod upon, viii. 53 

Sister (by adoption), vi. 1(13 

Sialerhoodci companions, anito, vi. 198 

Sitl al-Mash 4 ildii=Lady of Shaylchs, iv. 113 

Silling on shins and lincoa, a trying posluro, i xzo 

Siwdlc=:tooth-stick; Siwd-liara other than thou, iii Co 

Sixth Abbasido Caliph, error for I’itth. vi. 213 

SiySgosh, sm Tufah. 

Skill (free from exudation sounds louder under tlio clapping of the hand), vii. 

222 . 

(oxtremo delicacy of the female), vii 379 

"Slain wore llioso who wore slain ""-many wore slain, iv 308 
Slander (poisoned = fatal), ii iCo 

Slapping on the nape of the neck == boxing tho oars, iii 312 
Slate (Ar. Lauh), iv. 39 

Slaughter (wholesale, for the delight of ilio gallery), vi. 400 
Slaughtering (ritual for), iv. 333 

(by cutting tlio aniraal's throat) vl. 201 

Slave (holds himself suporior to a menial frooman), vii 28 
Slave-girl (Moslemali can compel an infidel master who has attempted her seduc- 
tion to sell her), v, 39,3 

(when newly bouglil frequently prelcnlions and coquottisli), vi Sp 

(can only be sold with her consent), vii. 27 

— “ (free, not forward In her address), vii 331 

(lewd and treacherous by birtli), vii 342 

(to be sent as a spy into Iho Harinis), vii 353 

Slaves (fancied by dabaneliod women), i 17C 
- (cannibals), i, 371 
(familiarity) i. 373 

(called "Camphor," like “Snowball"), i 371 

(refuse to be set free), i. 378 

(manumission of), ib, 

(destnictivoness), ih. 

(girls' names), i. 380 

(returning from a journey), i, 387 

(Christian girls sent to Moslems), i. 400 

(girls examined as to virginity), ii. 49 

(Behaving like one), ii, 16O 

(0 Camphor), 11 , 266 
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Slaves (set free for the benefit of the dead), ii, 430 

(dealer in=Jall4b), ill. 119 

(ambitious to have slaves of their own), iii, 425 

(if ill-treated may demand to be sold), vi. 211 

Sledge (thrashing =tribulum). i. 12 
Sleeper and Waker (tale of the), iii. 221 
Sleepers (the Seven, of Ephesus), ii. 351 
Sleeping (and slumbering), ii. 79 

(with covered head and face), iii. 123 

(naked), iii. 422 

(with head and body covered by a sheet), iii. 432 

(with a sword between them), vi. 137 

Sleeplessness (contrivance against), iii. 344 
Slice of the moon=digit of the moon, i. 84 
Smile (like Mim), iii. 363 

(and laughter), iv. 147 

Smoking out (a common practice), ii. 152 

Smothering a rival (common in Harims), i. 380 

Smuggling men into the Harini, i. 260 

Snatching olf the turband, a paying industry, i. 238 

Sneezing (etiquette of), vii. 288 

Sodomites (angels appear to), iii. 84 

Soft-sidod, attribute of beauty, i. 154 

Soko (Maghribi form for Sfik= bazar-street), vi. 377 

Sold to thee for moneys received (formula of Moslem sales), iv. 412 

Soldiers of Al-Daylainswarlika as the Daylamitos, vi. 237 

Sole of a valley often preferred to encamp in, i. 40O 

Solomon (his carpet), iii, 53 

(his food-tray), iv, 417 

(his seal ring), v. 1 

(the Apostle of Allah), v. 15 

(his Wazir Asaf), v, 16 

(his trick upon Bilkis), v. 29 

(oath hy his seal-ring), vi. 104 

and David (their burial place), iv. 237 

and Al-Sakhr, H. i 

Solomon's death fixing the date of a tale, i. 38 

prison (the copper cucurbites in which ho imprisoned the rebellious Jinns), 

vi. 308 

” Son " used for " grandson" as more affcclionata, 1, 223 

(the lamp of a dark house), ii. 17O 

(of a century=hundred years old), i. 116 

(of Persian kings, not Prince but descendant), 11. 384 

(of ten years dieth not in the ninth), vi. iw6 

Sons of Adam = men, i, 120 

of Sd.sdn = Sass£fnnides, i. 2 

(brought as servants unto Kings), vii. 12.2 

of the road = wayfarers, i, 348 

Sophia (Pr. N. and Mosque), i. 400 > 

Sortes Virgilianas, iv. 12 

Soul (Thou knowest what is in mine, and I know not what is In thine), iv. 169 
(you may have his, but leave me his body), vii, 20 
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Soul (for lover), vli. 105 
Souls (docLrino of the throe) iv. 171 
Spartlvento = mountain vvboreon the clouds split, vi. 17S 
Spealcci' puts hirasolf flrsi, i. 30 
Speaking ii. 85 

Speaking to the " gallery, ” vt. 280 
Spears and Javolines, v. 1G8 

Speech (this my = the voids I am about to speak; vi 299 
(inverted). vU. 31 

Spells, (for prayous imprecating parting), vii. 77 

Sperm (though it were a drop of marguerite), vi. 358 

Spider-web, frailest of houses (Kor.anic), vii. 137 

Spindlo (thinner than a) , iii. 46 

Spiritual Scienco.s (Moslem form of Cabbala) ii. 53 

Spittle dried up from fear, i. 263 

Spoon (Ar. Mi’lakah), vii. 215 

Spurnng==! kicking with the -shovol-stirriip, i. 409 

Squalling against a wall, iii. 342 

Squeeze of the tomb (Jhshds), iv. 73 

Staff broken in the fsrat boxtL=failurc in the first attempt, i. .39 

Stages (ton, of lovo-sicknesa), ii. aCr 

Stallion (I am not one to be struck on the nose), v. 1G7 

Standards reversed in sign of defeat, ii. 15G 

Stations of Iho Moon (Ar. Manflzil), iv. 80 

Stature (Alif-liko), iii, 363 

Stool (Ar. BuUd), v. 30 

Steward (pendant to the Parable of the Unjust), vii. 1.13 

Stirrup (walking by the), v. 141 

<* Stone-bow " not " cross-bow," ii. 338 

Stoning (of the devil at Minn), Iv. 157 

Stones (precious), iv. 287 

(ditto, and their mines), iv. 339 

(removed from the path by the pious), v. 100 

Story-teller (picture of the), viii. 148 
Strangers (treated with kindly care), iv. 127 
" Strangers yet" (Lord Houghton quoted), iv. 232 
Street (the, called Yellow), iii. 218 

(-watering), ib. 231 

Street-cries of Cairo, v. 366 

Street-melodies changing with fashion, i. 287 

Striking the right hand upion the loft in sign of vexation, i. !‘,73 

Striking with the shoe, the plpo-atick, etc., highly insulting, j. 101 

Stuff his mouth with jewels (reward for poetry), ill. 237 

Stuff a dead man’s mouth with cotton, iii. 311 

Style (of a Cairene public scribe), v. 330 

(intended to be worthy of a statesmen), vii C2i 

Su'add=iBeatrice, iii. 380 
Subdn = dragon, vii. 339 

Subhdna 'llah, pronounced to keep off the evil eye, iii. 12 
Subhat-hu = in company with him, vi. 51 
Subh-i-kSzib= false dawn, i, 72 
Subh-i-s 4 dik = true dawn, i. 72 
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Submission (Ar. Khafz al-jinah= lowering the wings), vii, 15a 

Sucking the dead mother's breast, touch of Arab pathos, ii. 31 

Sucking the tongue=" kissing with the inner lips," i. Si|9 

Sudd.n = our Soudan, ii. 3^0 

Sudan-nien=Negroes, vh. 2 

Suez (Ar. Al-Suways), iv. /(ly 

Suf (wool) : Sufi (Gnostic), ii. 362 

Sufiism (rise of), viii. X17 

Sufis (stages of their journey), iv. 214 

(address Allah as a lover would his beloved), iv. 21, |, 237 

Suffah=" sofa " (shelf), iii. 388 

Sufrah (provision-bag and table-cloth), i. 1C4 ; iii. 421; vn 5, 215 
Sufyan al-Thauri, ii. 102 ; iv. 46 
Sugar-stick = German Zuokerpuppchen, i. 154 
Sughr (Thughr), see Saghr. 

Suha, star in the Great Bear, i. 154 ; ii. 254 
Sujud=proslratinn, iii. 363 
Sukat (pi. of SCM = cup-bearer), fv. 33 
Sukita Ii aydibim=it repented them, iv 1.(6 
Snkiib (Pr. N ) =ilowing, pouring, vl. 35O 
SuUf al-Khandarisi (a contradiction), vi. 351 
Snliitat=ptisane of wine, must, iii. 371 ; iv. 117 
Sulami= belonging to the Danu Sulaym tribe, v. 20* 

Sulaymft, dim, of Salma=any beautiful woman, iii 49 

Sulaymdn and Safchr al-Jinni, i. 38 

Sulaymdn bin Abd al-Malik (Caliph), ii. 08 ; v. 297 

SuIaymflniyah=Afghdns, v, 3O5 

Su!lam=' ladder ; whipping-po.st, i. 303 

SuUdn (anachronistic uso of the litle), iv 52, 135 

(fit for the .service a[~[or the service of a lemporal nmnarch), vii. 37 

SuIs=engro3smg hand, i. 118 
■Sumbul al-'Anbari=spilccuard, vii 9 
Sumr=brown, black, iii 3O3 
Sums of large amount weighed, i 239 
Sun (greeting Mohammed), i. 42 

(likened to a bride displaying her charms tc 

Sun and Moon (luminaries for day and nighl), b 

(do not outstrip each other), iv. 180 

Sunan (used for Rasm)=usage, customs, vii 151 

Sundu3= brocade, iv. 25 

Sunnat=practice of the Prophot, etc. iv, 6, 123 

Sunni (versus Shi’ah) iii, 207 

Suns (for fair-face.d boys and women), vi. 388 

Superiority of man above woman, iii m 

Supernal urahsm (has a material basis), vl iSg 

Superstitious practices not confined to tlio lower orders, i 36 

Surdhiyah (vulg. Suldliiyah)=glass-bottlo, vi, 153 

Surayyd = Stars of Wealth (lit tnodcrnlely rich), vii. 37 

Suritu = I was possessed of a Jinn, vii 107 

Surrah= purse, pouch, vi 227 

SuiTiyah=concubine, i. 25 

Susannah and the Eiders in Moslem garb, iv, Co 

oulures of the skid!, ii. 346 
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Su’ubAn=dragon, cocltalnce— Tammim, i. 158 ; vi. 108 
Su'ud used as a countor-odour, i, 257 
Suwdn=ayonitB, i. 2ig; vii. 375 
Suways (A 1 -) =Suez, iv. /|i7 ; vii, 91 
Swan-maidens, iv, 291 ; vi, 188 
Swearing (on Blade and Bonk), ii, 224 

(by Allah, forbidden), iii, 

Sweet (the, slang for fire), ii, Gs 
Sweetmeat of Safety, iii, 16G ; vi, 259 
Swevens (an they hut prove true), vii, 3,^5 
Swimming (studied in Baghdad), v, 48 
Sword (malting invisible), iii. zgG; v. 137 

(between sleepers represents only the man's honour), vi. 137 

Sycamore fig, iii. 83 

Syeue (town on the Nile), iii. 273 

Syria (ShAm) = left-hand land, ii. 123 

TAAKiiiR= acting with deliberation, vii. 386 
Ta'Alik=hangiug lamps, vii. 379 
Ta'Ain=ineal ; nullet, i, 389 
Tib (game) = lip-cat, ii, 207 
Tabannuja drugging with Bhaug, iii. 197 
Tabban lahu= perdition ojv him 1 iii. 2O3 
Tdbik= coffer, vi. 135 
Tabl=lccttlo-dTOm, vi. 177 
Tablet (Ar. Lauh), iv. 39 

(the Pre.sorvod), iv. 268 

TAbuti=bior, ark, etc,, i, 370; v. 398; vi. 135 
Tadmfirab (founds Tadmur or Palmyra), v. 31 
Tafazzal=favori3ca (havo the kindness), ii. 7 
Taggda, i, 409 

TaghaddA=he dined, v. 374 

Tagbum, a kind of onomatopootic grunt, i. 209 

TAghfit (idol), iii, 6 

TahlU = Refrain of Unity, ii. 133 

TAif (A 1 -) town famous for scented leather, vii. lo 

TAifi leather, vii, 37 

Tail (wagging of, a sign of anger with folldsc), vii. 149 
Tai'li 'llah (Caliph), ii. 27S; iii. 87 

Tailor made to cut out the cloth in owner's presence, i. 2.9G 
TAir al-bayn=parting-bird| vi, 17 

TAj ai-Mulfik KhArAn=crown of the kings, of amorous blandishnn'nt, ii, i 56 
TAj Klsrawi=Chosroan crown, vii. 378 

TAjir Alfi= a merchant worth a thousand (left indefinite), vii. 372 
Takaddum and TakAdum (differenco between), iii. 291 
TAkab= arched hollow in the wall, niche, vi, 143 
Takhil= adorning with Kohl, ii. 282 
Taklimish= tearing the face in grief, vii. 2C0 

Taltht (sitting accommodation from a throne to a saddle, capital), iv. 280 ; v 255 

(more emphatical than Sarir), vi. 114 

Takht-rawan = moving throne (mule-litter), ii. 81 ; iv, 131 
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Talciyah= calotte worn under the Fez, slvull-cap, i, aoC ; vi, 273 
TakUd=baldricInng, not girding, a sword, v, *05 
Takliyah=:onion-sauce, vi. 108 

Takruri= Moslem from Central and Western Nofth Africa, i. 341 

Taksim=distribution, analysis, vii. 154 

Takwim = Taciiino (for almanac), vi. 84 

Talak bi ' 1 -Saldsah = triple divorce, iii. 76 

Talbiyali=tliG cry Fabbayka, i, 208; ii. 125 

Talking birds (watching over wives), v. 46 

Tamar al-Hindi (Tamarind) = the Indian date, iii. Sr 

Tamar Hannd=flower of privet, i. yf) ; vi. 326 

Tam Muz = July, i. 49 

Ta’niim = crowning with turbaiul or tiara; covering, wetting, iv. 153 
Tamsir (derived from Misr) = founding a military caiittsmnenl, vi. tj;, 
Tanjah=Tangiors, v. 22 

Tanwin aHztifah=tlie nunnation in constrnction, vit. 334 

Tar=tambom'ine, i. igS 

Tardib = breast-bone, iv. 93 

Tarbush=Per.s. Sar-pfi.sh, head cover, i. igS 

Target (Ar. Darakah), iv. 350 

Tdrhah=:hoad-veil, i, 375 

Tarik= clear the way, i. Oi 

Tdrik (Jabal al-) = Gibraltar, iii. 224 

TariUah= musical mode, modulation, vii. 108 

Tarikah= (mystic), path to knowledge, iv. 73 

Ta'ris-ak=thy going between (pimping), v. 106 

Tarjum 4 n = truchman, i, 92 

Tarn-Kappo (Siegfried's), vi, 273 

Tars Daylanii= Median Targo, vii. 26 

Tartar (an Arab’s bonnet), ii. 45 

Tds (from Pers. Tdsali)=tasso, vi. 370 

Tasawwuf (rise of), viii. 117 

Tasbih=saying Subhdn Allah ; Kosary, i, 23S ; ii. 347 
Tasmeh-pSs; strap-logs, iv, 390 

Tasnim (from sanam)= a fountain in Paradise, it. 4 ; Iv, 214 

Tdsumahs sandal, slipper, v, 389 

Taswif=.saying " Sauf,” j.v., ii. igl 

Taub (Saub, Tobc) = loose garment, ii. 105 

Taubaii (Bi'l-)=by inean.s or on account of penitonco, vii, ide 

Taufik (Pr, N. =causing to be prosperous), iii. 131 

Taur (Thaur, Saur), a venerable remnant of an un-split speeclt, i. 14 

Taverns, vi. no 

Xaw 4 f=circumarabulalion of the Ka’abah, v. 148 

Tawdf=Ka’abah-circuit, iv. 157 

TawSshi, obnoxious name for a Ifnuuch, i. aiO 

Tawashshuh=shoulder-out| ii, li 

Tawakkul 'old 'l!ah=tru3t in Allah, iv. 1C12 

Tawil (and Abl Vogler), vi. 248 

Tawilan jiddan, now a Caironi.sm, v. 215 

Tayammum=wasbiiig with .sand, iv. 13a 

Tayf=gho8t, phantom, iii, 38 

Taylasdu (turband worn by a preacher,) iii, 398 
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Tayr = any flying thing bird, vi. 19 
Tayrab (M-) a city, iii. 4Q 
Taysh=vGrtigo, gidiliness, vfli. 9 
Tayy (noble Arab Iribu), iii. 2ig 
Ta5!rib = quilting, vi. 115 
Tears shed over past separations, i 261 

(pouring blood lilto red wine), ii. 389 

Teeth (their cleansing enjoined by Mohammed), Iv. 12 

"Toll the truth 1 " way of taldivif an Eastern liar, v 377 

Ten stages of love-sicltnoss, ii. 2G1 

Tent (signs of a Shaylth's), ii. 327 

Tent (how constructed), v, 307 

Testicles (names for), i, 378 

(curdling in fear), ii. 131 

Testimonies (the two = Shahfi(latayn). i. 337 

Thakilata-k Ummak=bc thy mother bereaved of thee, ill. 276 

Thamud (pre-hiatoric Aral) tribe), iii, 78 

Thank you (Eastern equivalent for), iii. 13O , iv. 127 

Theft (penalty of), vi. 314 

" Them " for " her," vi. 192 

"There is no Majesty," etc., as ejaculation of impatience, v 272 

" They " for " she," iv. 9, loo ; vli. 17 

Thigh-bite allowed in wrestling, i. 1)13 

Third = Tuesday, vi. 133 

Tliirst (affecting plea ; why ?), iii. 317 

Thongs (of the water .skins cut, preparatory to departnro), vii. 362 
Thorn of lance =oyo-lash, iii, no 

Thouflllest niliiQ oyos=I find thy beauty aU-sufficient, vi. 21, |, 

Thousand dindrs and five thousand dirhams =^500 and ;^izs respectively, i. 259 
Thousand thousaiKis=a million, v. 14 
Three days, term of hospitality, i. 3 

Three hundred and three score rooms =3 one for each day of tho Moslem yoar, 
vii, 140 

Three things (are bettor than other three) iv. 345 

(not to he praised before death), vii. iig 

Threshold (of marble in sign of honour), vii. 306 
Throne-verse, iv. 1C14 

Throwing one=bastlnado on the hack, i. 224 

" Throwing the handlcorchiof," v. 189 

Thrusting (applied to spear and lance), ii. 129 

Thursday night (in Moslem parlance =Eriilay night), iv 370 

Tibn=cru3hed straw, i. 25 ; vii. 181 

Tigris (Ar. Dajlah, Dijlah), vi, 301 

Timbdk (Tumbdlt) = stronger vtiriely of Tobacco, vii 2IQ 

Time (distribution of), vii, 149 

Time-measurers (of very ancient date), viii 79 

Timsah = crocodile, vi. 12S 

Tin (Kazdir), iii, 3S6 ; iv, 379 

=day puddled with chaff iv. 74 

Tinder (a styptic), iii, 232 
Tingis=Tanjali (Tangiers), v, 22 
Tip-cat stick, ii. 207 
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Tiry^!£ = theriacli, treacla (antidote), ii. 290 

Title (used by a Sovereign in addressing a parson confers tlie raiili), vii. icjj 

Tob = Spau. Adobe (unbaked brick), ii. 3^4 

Tobacco (its mention inserted by some scribe), vii. 210 

first mention of, viii. 83 

Tobba (Himyaritio)=the Great or Chief, i. 190 
Tohfah= rarity, present, vi, 211 

Tongue (of the case = words suggested by circurast, incus), I t ri 

(made to utter (?) what is in the heart of man), iv. 171 

(my, is under thy feel), vi. 29 

Too much for him (to come by lawfully), vii. 245 

Tooth-pick (Ar. Khildl), iv. 12 

Topothesia (designedly made absurd), vii. 69 

Tor (Mount Sinai), Ii. 139 

— - (its shaking), ii. 176 

Torrens quoted, i. 53, el stq. 

Torrents (Ar. Sayl), a dangerous feature in Araliia, v. 7O 

Tortoise (the colossal), iv, 373 

Torture easier than giving up cash, vi. 338 

Tossing upon coals of firo, ii. 28G 

Touch of nature (malting all the world kin), viii. 23 

Toujours perdrix, v. 

Toutes putes, vii. 358 
Traditionist.s : 

Al-Zuhri, ii. g8 
Ibii Abi Aufd, ih, loa 
Sa'id bin Jnbayr, ih. lot 
Sufyfiti al-Thauri, ib. 102 
Bishr al-Hfifi, ii, 103 
Mansiir bin Ammdr, ib, 104 

TrafaIgar=Taraf al-Gliarb (edge of the West), vii. 129 

Trailing the skirt.s=hmubly, ii, 67; vii. 33 

Trances and faiutings (common in romances of cliivulry), vi, 271 

Transformation (sudden of cbaructer fretjuciil in Hastorn storios), vi, 327 

Translators (should be " bould ”), vii. 292 

Traveller (a modern one lolls the truth when an milriUli would iiol .serve him), 
iv. 349 

Travelling at night, ii, 182 

Treasure (resembling one from which the ItUi.sinaiH Imtl liumi loo iiiil), vii j,(8 
Treasures (enchanted in some one’s name aud uiituru), ill .piy 
Trebution quoted, ill. 381, cl ssq. 

Tree of Paradise (Ar. Tubi), vi. 189 
Tribade (Ar. Sahikah, Musdliikah), vi. 282 
Tribadism, iii. 3^19 

Tribe (one fortuneth another), vU. 400 
Tribes (relations between), v. 171 
Tribulum (thrashing sledge), ii, 12 
Triregno (denoted by the Papal Tiavii), li. 134 
Trouser-string, i. 382 

Truth (most worthy to bo followed), iv. 104 
(is becoming manifest), iv, 117 
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Truth (told so as to be more deceptive than a lie), vii ayi 

prevailing, falsehood failing, iii. 205 

TubA (tree of Paradise), iv. 189 
Tubah (fifth Coptic muiitb), iv. 183 
Tufat = felLs caracal, lynx, v. 165 
Tuffin (Typhoon, etc.), iii. 357 
Tiifdn=Dchige of Noah, vii. 77 
Tufayl (proverbial intruder), iii. 245 
Tufayli = parasite, iv. gi 
Tuff= Hordes unguinum (liel), vi. 343 
Tughri\=ii-nperial cypher, iv. 140 
Tughrdi (A1-) , poet, ii. 3C5 

TughyAn = Kufr, rejection of the True lieligion, i, 156 
Tuindr= uncial letters, i. iig 

Timing (peculiar fashions of Arab mu.siciau.s vvitli regard to it), vii, 108 
Turband (not put upon the ground out of respect), i. 205 

(white, distinctive of Moslems), iii. 332 

(substitute for a purse), vi. 33(3 

(worn large by the learned), iv, 81 

(inclining from the head-tops), vii. 289 

" Turk " probably a late edition, i. 49 
Turk (= Turkoman, nomade), ii. X17 

(=plunderer, robber), ii. 198 

(provoked to hunger by beauties of nature), ii. 258 

(appears under the Abbaskles), ii. 305 

Turkey (Future of), vii. 170 

Turks (fair lioy-slavos abounding in Bnghddd), iv, 33 

(forming the body-guard of the Abbasidos), vii. 312 

Turning round in despair against an oppressor, i. 225 
Tusks (of elephants, not teeth), iv. 419 

Tuwviffiya=he was received (into the grace of God), vii. 132 

Two sayings (double entendre), vi. 304 

Tyrant (from, to tyrant = from official to official), v. 122 


'Ubb= breast-pocket (poche au sein), v. 39C 
Ubi aves ibi angeli, iii. C4 

Ubullah (canal loading from Bassorah to Ubullah-town), vii. xir 
'Ud JalaM= Damascus lute, ii. 4 

Udah, properly Uta=private room of a concubine, i 2G3 
Udm=" kitchen" (sec Adm), vii. 281 
Uff 'alayka==fia upon thee (Uft = sordes aurium), vi, 3.1.3 
Uhnfikh= Enoch (Idris ?), iv. 164 

Uib = arrogance (in the Spanish sense of gaiety, etc,), v 76 

'Ukdb = eagle, vulture, iii, 296 

XJkdb al-Kdsir=sthe breaker eagle, vii. 148 

Ukayl (Akil?), iii. 151 

IIkhuwdn= camomile, ii. 2S3 

XJkiyyali (pi, Awdk) = ounce, vii. 284 

'tJlbah=hox, vi. 227 

Ultra-Shakespearean geography “ Fars of Floum," i. 41 
Ulysses (the Arabian), iv. 380 
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Umamali and 'Asilcah, lale of two women now forgotten, i. 5S 

Unim al-biinat wa ’l-ban'ui = mother of daughters and sons, vU. 24G 

Umm al-raas= crown of the head, viii, 42 

Umm al Su’ud (Pr. N.) = Mother of Prosperities, vii, 245 

Umm ’Aniir= mother of Amir, nickname for the hyena, i 40 

Umm Amru (mother of Amr') and the ass, iv. 70 

'UmmSI (pi. of ’Amil=goveriior), vii. loO 

'Umrah=Iesser Pilgrimage, ii, 70 ; iv. 157 

"Unberufen," vii. 251 

Underground rivers, iv. 401 

Unguinum fulgor, iii. 366 

Unhappy thou I v. 189 

’Unnilbi= between dark yellow and rod (jujube-colour), vii. aiS 

Union opposed to " Severance,” v. 317 

Uns al-Wujiid (Pr. N ) = Dellght of existing thing.s, iv. 

Unveiling the face a sign of being a Christian, ii. 23 

Upalcoshti (Vararuclii's wife), v, 83 

'Urb= Arabs of pure race, vii. 354 

’Ui'ban=wild Arabs, i, 103 

Urkub = tendon Achilles, hough, vi. 334 

'Urrah=dung, viii. i 

Urwah=handle, buttonhole, iv. 180 

" Use this " {i.e. for thy daily expenses), vi. 83 

Usffir=3afllower, i. 202 

Ushdri= camel travelling ten days, ii. 292 

Usirit (A 1 -), island, iv. 393 

Ushl (= fundamentals), i. 341 

(=forbeara, ancestors), vii. 313 

Usury (Ar. Ribd), iv. 155 

(=verset of), iv. 1O8 

Usus=os sacrum, iv, 172 
'Utbi (A 1 -), poet, iv, 94 
U2ayr=Esdras, i. 236 

Uzn al-Kuffah=ear (handle) of the basket, vi. 311 
Uzrah=Azariyah, v, 353 

Vaxieties of handwriting, i. 119 
Veil, sec Lisdra, i, 356 

Veiling her honour = saving her from being ravished, vii. 389 
Vengeance (of a disappointed suitor apprehended), v, 190 
Verses (purpo.scly hansh), vii, C8 

(afore-mentioned, distinguishing formula of " Ilnssaii of Bassorah ”), vi, 27.'' 

Versets (number of the Koranic), iv. 164 

View (gorgeous description of), vi, i88 

"Vigilance Committees'' (for abating scandals), vii. ly.) 

Vile water (Koranic term for semen), vi. s 

Violent temper (frequent amongst Eastern princesses), vi, 44 

Virgil (a magician) iv. 12 

Virginity of slave.girla (respected by the older slave-trader, rarely by the young), 
vi. 56 

Visit (confers a blessing in polite parlance), vii, 255 
Visits (in dreamland), iv. 15 
(to the tombs), v. 321 
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Visits (should not he overfrequent), vii, 335 
ViBvalcarma=nnti-cieator', iv. aC6j viii. 119 
VLvisepulturo, iv. 381 
Voice (thickened by leprosy), iii. 177 

WA = an(l (introducing a parenthetic speech), vii. 3^,) 

Wa’ar= rough ground unfit for riding, v. 33 

Waba'ad (see Amma ba’ad)=tand afterwards, ii. 301 

Wada’a, see Cowrie, iii, 202 

Wndd, Suwa'a and Yagua (idols), v. 18O 

Waddle of " Arab ladies,” ii. 2C3 

Wddy=valiay: slayer, i. 47, 406; iii. 21 

Wddy aJ-Nanil = Valley of the Emmets, iv. 282 

Wddy al-Wardt= Valo of Rosea, v. 181 

Wddy Zahrdn = Valley I'lowory, iv. 304 

Waggid. (Hcbr. speaker in a dre.am), iii. 401 

Wahlc, Wahak = Lasaa, v. 2G1 

Wahsli = wild beast and synonyms, i. 22^ 

Wahtali (A 1 -) = ciuasi-epilQptic fit, v. 324 
Wailing over the past, iii. 355 
Wai.st (.slender, hips largo), iii. C3 
Wakdlah, described in l^ilgriiuago (i. Co), i. 2.13 
Wakilsj agent (see Pashas), iii. 301 
Wakites (number their islands), vi. 243 
WakkiLd = stoker, i. 287: ii. 37 
Wdk W^lt (I.slands ol), vi. 2x7 

Waladjsason (more ccreinonious than "ibn”) iv. 329 
Wnlgh = lapping of a dog, iii. 99 

WalhAn (Al-)»=lho diHlractcd, iii. 14; vi. 191 ; vii. 38 
Wdli= (civil) Governor, i, 238 
Wall = Saint, Saiiton, iv. 74 

'ahd = hoir-prDsuniptlvo, vii, iC>4 

Walid (A 1 -) bin Abd al-Malili, Calii>h, iii. 224 

bin Marwdn (Caliph), ii. 08 , 294 

bin Sahl (Caliph), v. 304 

Willidati = my mother, speaking to one not of the family, ii. 428 
Walimah = inariiago feast, iv, 412: vi. 378 
Walking afoot (not dignified), v. 134 
Wa ’llS.hl=I swear by Allah, vii, 44 

tayyib=by Allah, goodi i. 339 

Wa 'hSaldm=and here ends tho mailer, i. 94 
(used in a variety of senses), vi. 230 

Wanderer in the mountains = a recluse avoiding society, v. 70 
Wdrahmaltlh=Alas, the pity of it, iv. ii 
Ward=rose; Wardah=a single rose, vii. ii 

(A 1 -) fi ' 1 -Akindm (Pr. N.) = Rosq in I-Iood, iv. i 

Shahs=Rose King, v. 2G9 

Warddn (a Fellah name, also of a village), ill. 404 

Wdrid = resorting to the water, ii, 281 

Warid (jugular vein), iii. 21O 

Warm one’s self at a man's fire, i, 398 

Wars (caused by trifles, frequent in Arab history), v. 53 

(A 1 -) = carthamus tinctorius, v. 291 
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Wartah=precipice, qiingmire, etc,, vii 158 ^ 

Washing the dead wUmt ifoocs only m case of povcrly, 1, j (7 
Washings after evacimlion, i. 203 
WEi3if=sei-vant; fern. Wnsifah-conciibiiio. ii 3')-’ 

Wtfsik (A 1 -) Caliph, ii. 305 

Wfeit = MiddlH (town of Iriik Arahi), vii. lo 5 

Wasm = tribal sign, v. 75 

Watad = tent-peg (also a pm-sodicaltcrm), vii t 5 

Water (sight of running, makra a Persian long lor strong driol,), in 300 

(had no taste in lii.s month), iv. 8 

- — [carrier =:Sakltti) iv. 52 

Watering the streets, iii. 231 

Water-melons (eaten with rice and meat), v tty 

Waters flowing in heaven, ii. 290 

Way of AIlah=oommon property, i, H.\ 

Waybah=six to seven linglish gallons, iii. 31 r 
Wayha=Alasl iv. 209 
Wayha-Jr, equivalent to Wayla-k, v. 32,1 
Wayla-k=Woo to tlieel ii. 307 
Wazir= Minister, i, a 

(the sharp-witted in llie l.nlos), ii r.(3 

Weal (I see naught InU), vii. 35 1 
Weapons (carried imdor the lliigli), v. 236 

magic, V. 25S 

new forms of, v, aCa 

Web and pin (eye-disease of horses), vii. 72 
Weelc-days (only two name.s for), iii. 

(old names for), v. loo 

Weeping (not for form and face alone), iii. 08 

(over dead friends), vii, 25S 

Whale (still common off the East African coast), Iv. .piS 

What calamity is upon lheo = what a Itothor tboii art, vi .P7 

What happened, happcinod-fortnno so wilUsl it, ii. 203 

"What is it compared with," popular w.ay of expressing great tlifi’erenco, 1 . 3 1 

What manner of thing is Al-Kashkl ? Wlial has he to do here ? vi. 32(1 

"Whatso thou woiiklo.st do, that do,"-rDo what ihoii wilt, rd, ixo 

Where is— surd whore ?== What a difference is lliere between, etc., iv, 32 

"Where lies China-laud ?"=!it is .a far cry to Lodi Awe, vi, lai) 

Whistling (Sifr), iii, 324 

(held to bo the devil's speech), iv, 279 

(to call animals to water), vii, 14 , 

White as milk (opposed to black as mud, etc.), iii. ifia 

hand (symbol of generosity, etc ), ik 30.( 

(turband, distinctive of Moslems), ii. 332 

hand of Mose.s (sign to Pharaoh), ii, 36.1 

and black faces on the Day of Judgment, ii. 

(colour of the Omini£ido.s), v, 3 

robes (denote grace and mercy) , v. 13C 

(mourning colour under the Abbasidcs), vi. 348 

Whiteness (for lustre, honour), vii. 29 

Whitening and blackening of the faces on Jndgmont-Pny, ii, 205 
" Who art thou ? " etc, (moaning " yon are nohoitios "), vi, y.j. 
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" Whoso bcf'iiileLh folk, him shall Allah beKuilo," vi. 294 

" Whoso Ipvcth me, lot him bestow largesse upon this man,'' vi. 109 

" Who.so prai.solh anil then blamclh lieth twice,'' viii. 1 1 

" Why don't {ain't) you buy me? " vii, 34 

Wicket (small doorway at the side ol a gate), vii 379 

Wife (euphomistically spoken ol in the masculine), i. C2 

(Aural), iv. 370 

(called " Family "), ih. 413 

• (contrast between vicious servile and virtuous of noble birth), vii. 362 

Will he not care ? =he shall answer for this 1 v. 151 
Window-gardening, old practice in the Fast, i. 37S 

Windows (looking out ol, a favourite occupation in the Ea.st and Smith), v 79 
Wine (why strained) i. 250 

(boiled) =vinnm coetum, i. 121 

■ — ~ -drinking vitiates the IMlgrimagc-rite, i, 80 

■ (dying to the head, cifcct of tho cold after a heated room), i. 206 

(kahwah), ii, 158 

- — (table and service) , ii, 2G 

— - (asnn, with cupbearer for East and the drinker's mouth for West), iii 49 

(its prohibition not hold absohite), iv. ryy 

(lirued.s gladiio.ss, etc.), vi. 350 

(in cup, or cup in wine?), vii. 13 

(Mohammed malms up his mind about it by slow degrees), v i. 13 

^Vil■d= tho last twouty-live chapters of the Koran, iv. i.io 

(Purs.) = pupil, disciple, vii. 130 

Wisiidah= pillow, i, 392 

Wishtih^belt, scarf, vi, 35G 

Wishoa (talc of tho three), v, 91 

Wiswtia— diabolical temptation or suggestion, i. 98 

Witohc.s (and their vuhiclo.s), v. 70 

Witness (bear, against me, i.e. in case ol my denial), v. 190 ; vi. i8i 

Witnesses (one maii = two women), iv. 114 

Wittol (pictured witb driest Arab humour), vii. 331 

Wives liavo their night in turns, i. 399 

(why four, see Women), iii. i 

(and their suitors), v, 83 

Wolf (wicked man) ; fox (cunning one), ii. 354 
Woman, Women (debauched prefer Blackamoors), i. 5 

(their depravity goes hand in hand with perversity of taste), i. C7 

(old must not be called Ajuz liut Sbajdiah), i. tCio 

(bastinadoed), i. 1G8 

(cliaff and banter allowed to), i. 24G 

(of Damascus famed for sanguinary jealousy), i. 271 

(Cairene held exceedingly debnucheii), i. 275 

mourning, i. 287 

■ (high-born and their frolics), i. 303 

(cries of), i, 334 

weeping and wailing before ccnolaphs, i, 390 

maltreated under the Caliphate, i. 391 

Women captives, i, 413 

of the blue-stocking typo ii. 58 

created of a crooked rib ii. Ga 
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Woman (consult them and do the contrary), ii. 6i 

(peculiar waddle of), ii. 263 

(are tinder, men fire), ii, 284 

(monldsh horror of), ii. 349 

(Laylah, name of), ii. 357 

(Walidati = my mother), ii. 428 

(four wives, and why), iii. i 

(compared to an inn), iii 5 

(large hips and thighs), iii. 14 

(small fine foot), iii. 13 

(names of), iii. 26, 49 

(more passionate than men), iii. 28 

(head must always be kept covered), iii. 60 

(slender-waisted but full of hips, etc ), iii O3 

(all charges laid upon them), iii. ii.| 

(old bawd), ib. 133 

(names of), ib 142 

(less handsome than man), ib. 145 

(walk and gait), ib. 

(bride night), ib. 158 

(oath, of a), ib. 17C 

(insolence of princesbes), ib. 266 

(inner, her meanings), ib. 267 

(answering question by counter-que.stion), ib 269 

(slave-names), ib. 34S 

(intercourse between), ib. 349 

(white-sldnnecl supposed to be heating and unwholesunie), ib. 3(17 

(sleep naked in hot weather), ib 422 

(making the first advances), iv, 3 

(anti secrets), iv. 4, 48 

(visiting their lovers in a dream), iv 15 

(thought to be Jinn or Ghul), iv. ig 

(called Zauru, the crooked), iv. 33 

(allowed to absent tliem3elve.s from the house of father or husband), ib. 59 

(old, polite equivalents for), iv. 120 

Women (in their prime at fourteen to fifteen), iv. 147 

(inferior to man), ib. 114 

(unveiling to a man, if not slaves, insult him), ib. 149 

(in Hindostani jargon =Aurat), ib 370 

(her shame extends from head to toes), v. 33 

(their cunning and malice), v. 57 

(corrupts woman more than men do), v. 64 

(knowing enough without learning to read and write), v 79 

(of Kashmir), v. 08 

(her female visitors unknown to the husband except by hear-say), v. 108 

(words used only by them, not by men), v. 142 

(blue-eyed of good omen), v. 358 

(stealing of their clothes), vi. 188 

(her heart the only bond known by her), vi. an 

(always to be addres.sed Ummi=my mother), vi 242 

(often hide their names from the husband), vi. 254 

— (semi-maniacal rancour of a good one against an erring sister), vi. 272 
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Woman (whon old tliu most viniliclive of her kind), vi. 288 
- -- (who are neither tliinc nor anolliur's), vi ^55 
~ (llieir Itodiea iinpri'Kiiated with sconls), vii, 15 

(to be riwiicctud liy the King), vii 151 

(great i,s their malice), vii. 193 

— - (their marrying a second time reckoned disgracufLii), vii, 313 

— (the .sin lielh witli lliuni), vi. 357 

(fail ill wit and faith), vi. 35H 

(delicacy of tlicir akin), vii. 379 

(treated leniently in a Kiizi's court), viil 4 

Womankind (seven ages of), vii. 24G 

(their status in Al-Isiain), viii. 173 

Wontlur (js cause) in uvery death, i. 323 
Word (the creative " Kmi ’’), vii. 135 
Words (divided in a ctiuplet), ii. 3811 
Worid.s (the three !.=Tril(ika), ii. 134 
Wreckers, ii. 13 

Wrestling and Wrestlers, i .(13 

(amongst the ligyptiaii Ihillah), vi p(7 

Writer of the Nights careless, iii. 27(1 
Writing (stylos nf), iii, 31.1 

Wfiliiig without flngorH - lieliig iniahli' to answer for what is written, ii 
WultUii'-iGhilmiln, the iKiantiful yotitha of i’aradiae, i. mi 
Wu2U-ahlutioii !=■ lesser ahlutlon, 1 135 

(necessary before Joining in praycr.s), i. 370 

(Koranic order for), iv 152 

(angels and devils at the side of a man who prepare!, lor it), iv, 153 

Xisi.sTiiKUStsNoah, i, 3.1G, 350 

Yk A'awah= 0 , one eye, vi 334 

Yd Altativ-O dear father mine, vii. tGs 

Yd Abn IdlidahcO falher of a felt-caiottc, li 287 

Yd Abu .Sumrah =0 falher of browuuoss, ii. 200 

Yd Ahmak= 0 fool, vii. 334 

Yd 'Aji'iz rO old woman (now liisulling), iv. 121J 

Yd Bunayyl^sO dear (lit, liltle) ray son, vii. 13(1 

Yd Ba'id = thou distant one, euphemism for gross abuse, i. ,iS 

YdBdrid -^0 fool, i, 288 

Yd Dddati = 0 my nnr.se, "ma raic," vi. 135 

Yd ruldu = 0 certain person, ii. 411 ; vii. 392 

Yd riildnah = 0 cerlain person (fem,), vii 332 

YdHdjj = 01 ’ilgrim, i. 341 

Yd hd2d = 0 this ono, somewhat slightingly, i 221 

Yd hCissO he 1 Swift's Yahoo? i 221 

Yd ]dhil = 0 Ignorant, vii. X30 

YdlCawwddssO pimp, iv. 90 

Yd Khdlatii =0 mother's sister, in addressing the old, i. 279 
Yd Khawand = 0 Master, vi, loi 
YdKhwdjah =0 Master, vi, 177 
Yd Ki3rawi = 0 subject of the Kisrd, iii. 439 
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Ya layta='would to heaven, vi 205 
Ya Ma’asbar al-Muslim'ni = Ho Moblems I iii. 270 
Yd Mashum = 0 unlucky one, i. 20j 
Yd MauUya = 0 , my lord, vii. 295 
Ya Miskm = 0 poor devil, v, 127 
Ya M:umatil = 0 Slow o’ Pay, vi. 319 
YaNasrdni =0 Nazarene, iii, 317 
Yd Sdki ’al-Dakan = 0 frosly-beard, iv. 62 
Yd Said 'al-Waih =0 false face, vi 137 
Ya Salain = 0 safety (a vulgar cjatulalion), vi, 252 
Yd Sdtir = 0 veilsr (of sins), ii. 206 
Yd Sattdr = OThou who veilest the diacreditahle secrets of 'i'hy ciuiituvos, i. 237 
Y'a Sh!itir =0 clever one I (iu a bad sense), iii jjG 
Yd ShuItayr = 0 little Tulip, vi. 318 
Ya Talji = 0 .snowy one, ii, 266 

Y'd Tayyib al-KluU - 0 thou nephew of a good uncle, 1 , 279 
Yd Ustd (for Ustaz) =^0 my master, v 383 
Ya Wadud = 0 loving one, iii. 180 
Ya Sin (heart of the Koran, cliapt. x.’cxvi.), iii 177 
Ya’arub (eponymua of an Oman tribe), v lOO, 226 
Y'dfis, Ydfat==Japhol, v, 2/(i 

Y'aftah AUah= Allah will open, an otter I)oing insuKleiuiU, ii. ,51 

Yahiidi for Jew, less polite than Banfi Isrdil, i 191 

Yaji miat kliwSnjah=uoar a hundred chargers, vi. 130 

Ydjuj and WdjuJ, iv. 2G5 

Yakhni=slew, broth, v. 379 

Ydkut=niby, garnet, etc., iv, 2,87 

Y'aman (Al-)= right-hand region, ii. Ho 

(lightning on the hill.s of), if. 80 

Y'd.samm= Jessamine (name of a sliive-givl), vi. 32(1 
Y’aslimak (cliin-vcil for woniin), i. 337 
Y'astib (ancient name of Al-Me iluali). iii. 237 
Y'astaghibi'nu=:tbcy take advantage of my ahsencu, vii. 291 
Yauh (coiivonsationally Yolih) expression of asloiiishmuiil, ii eij 
Y’’aulii Yauh I « Alas I v, 14a 

Y'athrib (old name of Al-Medinah), sco Yasrib, vii 2.|S 
Y’'aum al-id~-tlie gru.at feslival, i. 292 
Y'aum al-Tanddi--itusurruetiou Day, ii 299 
Yaum-i-Alast=3Day of "ara-I-nol" (your I^ord)? i .(u 
Yaum inubdrak~a blessed day, v. 123 
Yellow girl (for light-coloured wine), viii. 37 

Yes, Yea I and No, No I trifles common amuiigst the Arabs, i, 382 ; vii. 313 

Yohanna=John, iii, ZJ2 

Ynhannd (Greek Physician), iv, 113 

Yhndn Yiindniyali = Greece, ii. 402; iii. 224 

Y'tisuf bin Omar, ii. 71 

Yusuf (Grand Vizier, and his pelisse), vi ioQ 

ZA’AR = a man with fair skin, rod hair, and blue eyes (Maiuccu), vii. 32 
Zabbah=lizard ; bolt, v. 153, 375 
Zabbdl = duiig-drawor, olc.,i. 287; ii. 27O 
Zabit = Prefect of Police, i. 238 
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Zabiyah (I’r. N.) = i'oo, tloe, iv. 107 

Zall'u (in the schko of " they displayed her vii. 311 

ZaKhai) =the cluck's down, iv. 122 

Zaybzagbau (Alji'i Mansah -hathor of the Sweeper) = magpiu, v. 03 

Ziihiri- -plain lionesL Moslem, i. 355 

Zahra — tile ilowery, v. 58 

Zalu- Shah (I'r. N.), ii. iHo 

Zalirawiyah • lovely as the Voniis-sLaf, vi. yjCi 

Ziihwali uud-timo between Bunn.se and noon, iv. 373 

Ziilta jIic ta.sted, iii, 307 

Zakar -that which betolieiis masculinity, ii. 231 
Zakiit --legal alin.s, i. 313 

Zakhmah (Zukliitiah) --^stnip, .stii-rup-leathoi', vi. 177 
Zakkum (A1-) tree of Hell, iii. 372 
Zakziik — young of the Shfd, vi. 334 
Zaliiliiyah bi- 'Asal-huney-friltors, v. 359 

Zalamah (AI-) -styraiits, oppressors (polioe and emploj’es) i. 251 ; v. 122 

Z.'dz.'il, son of Muzalzil -ICartlupiake, sou of linnosigains, v. 278 

Zamiyiiil — guardian aiigol of Uihisht, see Ifizwiin, ii. 24O; iii. 20 

Zanab Sirhfui (wolf'.s tail) - -early dawn, ii. 3G8 

Zand and Zandahir-Aru-sticks, iv. 20 

Zanj - negroes of Zansilrar, i. 332 ; v. 20 

Znuizibar (cannibals, etc.), ill. 2.SK 

Zartil)iii-i slaves' sliues, viii, J 

Zarbii 'l-Nawiikisi -striking ol gongs (pun on the wmal), vii. 61 
Zardah~ricc dressed with honey and salfrou, ii. 207; v. 37.S 
Zardakhiinali. Zarad (Ar. for haulierK), Kliaiuili (I'ers. for liuiise), \'i, 147 
Zarkd = -the blue-eyed (Cassandra of Yamiiniah), il. U 
Zarr wa 'urwah=i button and butlon-kolc, iv. 180 
Zarr<lC=girafl'o, v. 254 

Zarrat (vnlg. Hurrah) co-wife, sislcr-wile, iii. 88 
Zdt al-l)awdhi - Lady of C'alainLlies, i. 408 
Zau al-Makaii. Hbighl of the I'laeo, i. 401 
Zauri = the crooked, for woman, iv. 33 
Zauri (A1-) =« the bow (name of Jlaghdad), vii. <j(] 

Ziwiyah-- oratory, v. i.p); vi, tij 
Zaybak (Al-) = Uic iiuicKsilvor, iii. 201 
Zayii al-Abidin (grandson ofAli), ii. 102 

Zayn al-MawisiC (Pr, N.) --Adornment of (good) ipialitics, vi. 352 

Zaynab and Zayd (generic names for women and men), \ii. 310 

Zebra (dangltter of Sa'adali), ii. 290 

Zemzom (its water saltish), i. 2(>2 ; ii, 1O8 

Zi'bh — village, hamlet, farm, vii. 107 

Zibl = dung, ii. 27C) 

Zibl Kliin = LQ Roi Crotte, ii, 322 
Zidd=opposito, contrary, iv. lOo 
Zikr — litanies, i. 114 

(and Edwin Arnold's Pearls of Paith), i, 331) 

Zimbil (Zambil -limp basket of palm-leaves), bi 2.|2 
Zimnii-.3a (Christian, Jewish or Maji'isi) tributary, iii. 317 
Zindah— Are-sticks, iv. 20 
Zmdik=Agnostic, atheist, iv, 182; vi,' 185 
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Zirbajah = raeat dressed with ciimiii-scod, etc., i 25G 

Zirt=hi-ohen wind ; derivatives, i. 409 

Ziyad bin Abi Sufyan, ii 64 

ZiyAraL = visit to a pious person or place! i, 115 

= visiting the Prophet's tomb, vii. 248 

Zobabah {Zanba'ah?)=sand-btonn in the desert, i. 105' 

Zu al-Aiitad-the contriver ot the stakes (rharaoh), v, 31 

Zu al-Kura'a (Pr. N.)-Lord of cattle feet, hi. 2ig 

Zubaydah (Pr. N ) = crearnldn, iii. 175 ; vi, 213, 303 

" Zug ” (draught) feared by Orientals, i. 330 

Ziihal = Saturn, i, 3g0 

Zuhri (A1-), traditionist, ii. g8; iv. 46 

Zujaj bikrsnmvorkcd glass, vii. 72 

Ziik.ik al-Naldb = Syndic .street, ii. 2x8 

Zukhruf=glitter, tinsel, vii. if>3 

Zul£=side-lock, i. 2S4 

Zulra^iujustice, tyranny ; worst ofa monarch's criinos, 1. 173 

Zunnar=fwv(t/)iov confounded with the " Janeo," ii, 114 ; vii. 30 

Zur ghibban taxid hubban-call rarely that friendship last fairly, vii. 335 

Zin-ayk (dim. ot Ar.rak ^blne-cyed), vi. 343 

Zurk -blue-eyed, dim-sighted, purblind, v. 358 

Zuwaylah gate, more correctly Hiib Zawilah, i. 248 
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And here I end this long volume with repenting in other 
words and oilier tongue whnl was said in “L’Envoi”; — 


J iJ V Ja. * illlU J.-J L.c yji 

Hide thou whatever hero is found of fault ; 

And laud The Faultless and Ilis might exalt 1 

After which 1 have only to make my how and to say 




